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PREFACE." 


The present volume coiis!:-!:-' 'of 6l^pters XTJL • 
XLVII. of the third volunii' d:' I'r. MiiH'I;!’.; 

V .t. ^ 1 

of Borne. It is thus a fmtnmJii-r <t.Ti.!r::;:u!;!Hy ' 
'a'oundedj>and compete png— of a /work which was’* 
itself left a fmgment b^'Br. Arnold’s death. Dr.i 
Arnold, as is'yvell kno’syn, had intended to biinf' his 
history down " to the Revival of the Western Empire, 

“ in the year 800 of the.Christiap'era, by the corona- 


,“'.iion of Charlemagne Ai^^Epipe,’’ and. some, of the’: 
best chapters in his second volume — ^those in -which;;; 
he casts a glance over the face of- that Europe which ■ 
was shortly to become Eom’aB7.=-were due to that 
intenfipn, They were meant tb. preparatory to the 
picture' he was to draw p.L-the provinces under the 
Imperial rule. -T have therefore felt less* hesitation 
in isolating this Fragment of a fragment than I should 
have felt if Dr.^ Arnold had been able to finish his 


w,ork, if he hadibeen’able to shape the whole stor}’- 
Hto an organic.'U:^tyj a.pd Jf therefore such a selec- 
tion as h ^h^i^p^de'^djad necessarily borne the 


. character ‘o^’-ro 
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There moreover, special reasons which jnstiiy 
the selection and isolation of the chapters in Dr. 
Arnold’s history which relate to the Second Punic 
War. His original plan, as Dean Stanley has 
pointed out, was to begin his history with the 
Punic Wars, taking' up the story at the point 
where Niebuhr dropped it. “ As to any man being 
“ a fit contmuaitbr of Niebuhr/- he wrote to Julius 
Hare in X^S,.';---'that is absurd; .but I have at 
“ least the--X^flifLcat|Qn . of an unbounded venei’a- 
“ tion for what he has- done ; and as my name is:, 

' “ mentioned in his book, I should like to to em^, '• 
“ body, in a continuation of the Roman history, the 
• “ thoughts and notions which I have learnt from 
|.i “ him.” He changed his /: plan and determined to 
'^tell the history of ' Roi^e^from -the beginning, but 
,:i' wherever Niebuhr has been, .across the ground before 
him, he himself has stated in the plainest terms 
that he conceived his;„function to be that of ex- 
pounder and interpreter of that historian'* ta^.the 
English reader.^ ' 

In September 1840 he wrote to Mr. Justice 
Coleridge; 2 — “I should have liked any defied 
“ criticism of yours upon Vol. II. of History’^ of 
“ Rome. I have scarcely yet been able to get 
“ judgments upon the first two volumes ■•.’which "will' 

^ Compare Life and Correspond^ii^i llAlT;' R.ist(y^ of, 

II, p. V. Preface. - Life and C?b?Tc^j 07 i 2 cnbc„.II,’' 196 . ' 
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“ help me for those to come. The secojicl volume 
“ ■will be, I hope, the least interesting of all'; for it 
“ has no legends, and no contemporary history, 
“ 'What I can honestly recommend to you in the 
“ book is its sincerity; I think that it confesses 
“ its own many imperfections, ■vfithout attempting 
“ to ride grand over its sitbject. In the war of 
“ Pyrrhus I was oppressed all the •-time by my 
“ sense of Niebuhr’s infinite superipr^;^|; for that 
“^chapter in his third volunlij^rI,s;; 6n‘l',''df the most 
.‘fmasterly pieces of history that I know — ^so rich 
“ and vigorous, as well as so intelligent. I think 
“ that I breathe freer in the First Punic ."War, 
“ where Niebuhr’s -work scarcely more than frag- 
“ mentary. I hope, though, to lueathe freer stiU 
“ in the Second Punic Wa^^„ but there floats -before 
“ me an image of power and beauty in history, 
“ which I cannot in any way realise," and which 
“ often tempts me to throw fill that I. have ,'writteii 
“ clean into the fire.” 

I Iwfe, though, to Ireatlw fi’eer still in the Second 
Puni^ '■ War. I take those words to be the justi- 
fication both of the . higher degree of interest 
which English readers have always taken in 
tlmt • portion of D'r.-- Arnold’s narrative, and of my 

,J; ... 

o'^M willingness to edit it, isolated from the 
rest.. The' s.fedal • pM^I;' which tliis part of Dr. 
Al’n'ald’s .'^rork' a.ssumes'is thus indicated by Dean 
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Stanley:^-; — “The two earlier voluines occupy a 
• “ place in the history of Eome, and of the ancient 
“ world generally, which in England had not and 
" has not been otherwise filled up. Yet in the 
“ subje’cts of which " they treat, his peculiar talents 
“ had hardly a f^ field for their exercise. ‘]!^o 
“ man,’ as he said, .fcan step gracefully or boldly 
“ when he_,^^^oping 'in' the darh’ {Hist Borne, I. 

“ 133), anl|S ^\is with a melancholy interest that 
“ we read ''complaint of the obscurity of ' the 
“ subject : — I can but encourage myself; whilstv: 
“ painfully feehag my way in such thick darkness, 
“ with the hope of arrhdng at last at the light. 


* CC 


cc 



and enjoying all the freshness and fulness of a 
detailed contemporary j^Mstory’’ (Hist Borne, II. 
447). But the hg®fa1;ive of the Second Punic 
War, which occupies the third and posthumous 
volume, both as being comparatively unbroken 
ground, and as affording so full a scope for his 
talents in military and geographical descriptions. 


1 


may well be taken as a measure of his historical 
powers,' and has been pronounced.- by his editor. 


“ Archdeacon Hare, to be the first history^ which 


'has given anything like an adequate represepta- 
tion’of the wonderful genius and noble character 
of Hannibal.’ ” -Y-: . ’ 

The first two Yolnmes HiUopj- of- -Bdpie . 

Life and CorresjpondcncCy'l/VlO, 
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will long continue to be read. They abound in 
political generalisations^ of a kind which does not 
become obsolete, and are marked by a constant 
endeavour to open out vistas of thought, and to lift 
history to the threshold, at least, of that “ higher 
“ region, whither indeed history ought for ever to 
“ point the way, but within’ which she is not per- 
“ mitted herself to enter.” . Theji/^e animated 
with that sense of the greatness of:-ll^|j^ioman fate, 
an'd of the dignity of the Roman ch^mcter, which 
man must have -who would trace the story of those . 
“four fatal letters that spell-bound all mankind.”" 1 
Amiel finds the distinguishing quality of thei 
liistorian in what he calls a “sympathetic and • 

“ passionate contemplation,” and that quality was ^ 
never wanting to Dr. ’^nnold when the -wrote of 
Rome. '■ StRi it remains true that the first two'^^-- 
volumes were written in the first blush of ISTiebuhr’s 
unparalleled reputation, and that they show a de- 
pendence on that writer which was natural, perhaps "'-■ 
inevitable, but none the less excessive. It is also, II 
think, the case that- their literary quality is on the| 
whole inferior to that of the third volume. Dr] 
Aimold’s rvi'iting..had , always the e ssential q ualities' 
o£ 4 implicity_and-cleamess, but he was diffident of his' 

'f'’ \ . 

trj Compare IL 203, 269 note, 270, ' , 

' ^ of Eomcy IL 174. 

3 LaniSr. The ‘four fatal letters’ are, of course, S P Q R. 
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I'powers,. and lie was also slow to conceive of tlie 
Iman of letters as an artist ; the- latter’s function' 
as an interpreter of truth seemed so much the more 
important to his mind. In 1821 he wrote to a 
friend , in reference - to ..a- review which he (Dr. 
Arnold) had just' written:^ — “The additions which 
“ you propose I can-' make reacOdy; hut as to the 
“ general plai;pness of the style, I do not think I 
“ clearly see^iffiferiault which you ■ allude to, - and • 

“ to say the truth, fhe plainness, i.e. the ahsenfeex'-’ 

■ ■ ■ ' . ■n 

“ of ornament and long words, is the result of 
“ deliberate intention. Of course I do not mean 40 


■ “ justify awkwardnesses and clumsy sentences, of 

. “ which I am afraid my writings are too full, and all 

“ of which I 'wiU do 'my best to alter wherever you 

“ have marked them ; hut anything like '^uff, -^r 

“ verbal ornament, I cannot bring myself ta^l'^j^ch- 

“ ness of style-X-admire -heartily, butjthis_I; cmnot ^ 

“ attain,, to for- lack of power. Do consider what 

“ you recommend is a’rrkw^ aptcrrov, but I must do 

“ what is dpicTTov ipboL” -Meanwhile Dr. Arnold 

was -getting plenty of practice in writing, for- be- 

tween 1821 and 1827 were written the articles 

which were afterwards collected into a confynuous 

■ ^ '• ^ 

history under the title of the Later Roman- CoTivijafiii- 
wealth. At Eugby we begin to find him s^orfsly 
preoccupied with the finer pointC;jof styisi^and.j[''lay 

^ Life and Correspondence, I, 57. 
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great stress on the following passage as marking the 
writer’s fuller sense of his own powers, and his 
greater interest in history as a fine art. In 1841i 
he writes in reference to the very chapters which 
form this volume:^ — “The History is intensely 
“ interesting, and I . feel to regard it more and more, 

“ with something pf an artist’s feeling as to the 
“ composition and arrangement of ..it.j points oni 
“ which the Ancients laid great and I noicri 

■f' 'thinli- very rightly.” 

’’ It is not for me, his grandson, to weigh Dr. 
Arnold’s Historj' in the balance, and to attempt to 
do justice to its masculine and weighty eloquence. 
Even if I had the capacity, I could- not claim the 
necessary impartiality for the ta.sk. But I may be 
permitted here to quote the generous testimony A 
of two;; fcpntemporary historians, whose praise has„^ 
weight'.' ■ In an -essay on Mommsen’s History . 
Rome, Professor Freeman writes :® — “ To this splendid 
“ period (the fifth and sixth centuries A.T7.C.) Mommsen 
“ is fa?: from doing full justice ; he understands, but 
“ he does not always feel ; his narrative constantly 
“ seems cold and tame after that of Arnold.' We miss 
“ the b^iant picture of the great men of the fifth 
“ oentriry;* we miss the awful vision of Hannibal;® 

^ Life and Correspondence, IL 210. - The italics are mine. 

, ,^y^storical"’!B$saijs, second series, p. 254. 

4 Arnold,' II. 272. s 70 , This edition, p. 8. 
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■ “ we miss tlie pictures of Gracchus and His en- 
“ franchised slaves, and of ISTero’s march to the 
“ " fateful stream ’ of the Metaurus. Both tell- us 
“ how the old Marcellus died by a snare which a 
“ youth might have avoided ; hut in how different 
“ a strain ! • 

J The view of Ihne ^-(‘-^eines .<gewiss grundlichen 
Kenners der romischen Geschichte ”^) is thus ex- 
pressed;^ — Dr. Arnold had lived to finish his 
“ Sistory of Borne, and to embody in successive 
“ editions the results of the numerous researched 
“ which since hliebuhr’s death have thrown so much 
“ light on the subject, the present work .would , 
“ perhaps never have been undeftaken, Arnold 
‘‘possessed in the Mghest degree many, of the '■ 
“ qualities which such a work requires. His style 
“ and mode of treatment have a charm 'that 
“ captivates the reader and confers interest even on 
“ abstruse and troublesome investigations ; his writ- 
tugs exhibit all the dignity of Mstory without the 
“ -tediousness. which makes even attractive subjects 
“ too = often nepulsive ; he had no need to descend 
to, the level of the pamphleteer for the purpose of 
“ avoiding dulness. His fancy was lively; he, could 
“ picture to biTnsp.lf and to his readers,.-Vthe most 

^'Professor Yoigt in Berliner Philologischc Woclirniscl&ifif lY. 
1561., A ■ •. 

• In the preface to the first volume of his own ma’sterly English 
version of liis JETistory of Borne, * 
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" distant situations, the motives and actions of 
"-men, and the outward circumstances which formed 
" their background. He entered with warmth and 
“ sympathy into the description of the sufferings, 

" the aspirations, the , ...struggles, triumphs, and 
“ failures which make up the sum total of the 
" history of our race, . and; with his own enthusiasm 
" he carried his readers with him. At. the same 
“ time his judgment was sound, his learning com- • 

" pr§hensive, his eye unclouded by prejudice or 
. ‘Vparadoxical whims. In one respect he would, if 
..-A. “ ^9''! lived longer, have removed objections 

" that could justly be made. He would have 
^ “ emancipated himself from the bondage, the willing 
v.y *' ^oiidage, to Mebuhr’s convictions ; he would have 
“ been the interpreter of his own convictions, and not 
“ have continued ' jmare in verba magistri.’ But 
“ forty years ago the authority of Niebuhr was too 
" great even for such a mind as Arnold’s to resist.” — 
Bortified by these authorities, I may briefly state"'^\^ 
my view as being that Hr. Arnold did not fully|;iff 
reveal himself as an historian till he -wrote the’ 
narrative of the Second Punic War. His powers Cfs '■ 
thought and expression' were hy that time mature, 

- , „ha was no -longer impeded hy his loyalty to Niebuhr, 
and th^' Subject gave unusual opporbimity for the 
■' exercise /o^Hhat "geographical eye” which Arch- • 
deacon Hare has rightly singled out as one of the 
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distinguisliing traits of his historical faculty. It is 
therefore impossible ' for me to fonow Archdeacon 
Hare, bj'- -^hom the posthumous third volume was 
originally edited, in appending to it, "as the best 
substitute for what; we should have had,” the 

'' S- . ' 

account of the last the war written by Dr. 

Arnold in 1823 for his life of Hannibal in the 

■ Encyclopceclia Mctropolitana. That account is of 
altogether different texture and value to the portrait 
of Hannibal which Dr. Arnold drew in the matutity’ . 
of his powers, and no ser\dce is done to his memory,’ 
but the contrary, by attempting to stitch the two 
together. Still less, of course, have I been willing 
to entertain the idea of carrying on the history to 

, the Battle of Zama 'in my own words. But though 
! the present volume ends abruptly, I may point out 

■ that it nevertheless has a single theme. The theme 
' is, in Dr! Arnold’s own words,^ “ that fearful visita- 
' “ tion of Hannibal’s sixteen years’ invasion of Italy, 

" which destroyed for ever, hot, indeed, the pride of 
“ the Eoman ’ dominion, but the well-being of the 
“ Eoman pOople,” or, to' put it differently, it 
• is the long duel between ’Eome ahd Hannibal on 
Italian ■ soO, — ^with necessary reference to the wars- 
in. Spam and Sicily, which bore so closely on the ■ 
uTblmate result, — and that theme was'.aU .but’ 
•*'- worked out before the author laid down liis pen. 

^ Sistory of Rome, 11 . 540 . . . 
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It remains for me to explain liow I have con- 
ceived my task as editor of this portion of Dr. 
Arnold’s History. I have had the advantage 
of consulting the original MS., which is in the 
keeping of Miss Arnold, of Hox How, and the 
occasional variations which ,niay be noticed by a 
reader familiar with the ' ordinary printed text of 
the History of Rome,, are due to my having restored 
what Dr. Arnold originally wrote in cases where Arch- 
deacon Hare seemed to me to have taken too liberal 
a view of the functions of an editor.^ The latter’s 
corrections, however, were in the main directed to 
compression, by the elimination of superfluous pro- 
nouns and so forth. These are just the corrections 
which Dr. Arnold wotdd have made himself, if he 
had lived to revise his manuscript for the press, 
and I have let them stand. As regards the notes, 
those at the bottom of the page are due to Arch- 
deacon Hare, who, in the preface to the third 
volume, thus explains the nature of Ms • work ; — 
“ The manuscript which was put into my hands was 
" singularly clear and correct: one might have thought 
“ at first sight that it was fit for going to the press 
" immediately. But it proved that the ' author.’, s 

i A certain number of bad misprints— for 'wbicb Dr. t^fioldwas 
'in no "Way mpoHsible — like for ^^Pera” [JSistory 

III. 151, this- edition, p. 82), and Vail' Osniva'* for Valloscufa 
{Eisiory of komc^ IH, 489, ‘tips edition, p. 408), have also been set 
right . ' . 
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“ practice was not to note Ms references at the time 
he was composing Ms narrative : he used to keep 
" them to be added afterwards. Hence the only 
“ notch under the text wMch were found in the manu- 
“ script, are the first nine to the first chapter,^ and 
“ that on the Basque nu^hrals M p. 3 9 3.^ I conceive 
" that, after having, impregnated Ms mind with the 
liveliest conception he could gain of the events he 
was about to record, from a comparison of the 
“ accounts given by the ancient writers, he was nn- 
“ willing to interrupt the flow of the narrativn^by 
.pausing to examine the details of the docuniehts, 
“ and so reserved all specific remarks on their con- 
“ tents imtil the work was revised,- after its comple- 
“ tion. Owing to this cause,; the work became 
considerably more arduous than I had anticipated ; 
“ at least for one whose studies during the last 
“ ten years, had lain in totally different regions, 
“ and who could only ^d an hour or two now 
and; then, often at long .intervals, to employ on 
“ it. .• In executing it I have been much aided by 
my connection and friend, the- Bey. Arthur Stanley, 
'‘ whose devoted love for Ms former master made 
Mm -rejoice in doing . anytliing for Ms remains, 
and is one amxmg many like noble monuments to 
“•Dr, Arnold’s praise. StiU, although tMough the 

J.e. Chapter XLI., which is not included in this edition. 

- This edition, p. 307. 
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“ chief part of the volume the only sources of infor- 
“ mation are the regular historians of the period, 
“ there are several statements for which it took me 
" many hours to discover the authority ; and iu some 
“ instances, after having abandoned the search as 
hopeless, I found the -passage required in one of 
“ the historical fragments recently published by Mai. 
“ After all, I have not been able to detect what the 
“ author was referring to in p. 392, where mention 
“ is^made of a story, which ‘ ascribed the foundation 
“ df Gades to Archelaus, the son of Phoenix.’^ The 
“ experience of the author’s singular accuracy, which I 
“ have gained &om the examination of his authorities, 
“ convinces me that he' cannot have written without 
“ some definite ground for his assertions. Doubtless, 
“ too, there is sorde other authority than I have been 

“ able to find for the statement, in p. 165^ that ‘the 

• ^ 

“ older Gaidish chiefs were often averse to. war, when 
“ the younger were in favour of it.’ ” ; • 

In supplying the numerous referenced' af'tlie 
bottom of the page, Archdeacon Hare .performed a 
labour of love, on the’ ’execution of •ft^hich . it |wo.uld 
be churlish to be hyper-critical. A certain proportion 
of them were erroneous ; these have been jjofrected ; 
'I have also added some references df myown, aiid in. 
'all cases where the reference was made to obsolete 

^ See p. 305, note 1, of this edition. 

2 gee p. 96 of this edition, note 2. 
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editions, have made it to the Teuhner series of Greek 
and-patin classics, or, ■wliere tlie author was not repre- 
sented .in the' Teuhner series, to some recent, acces- 
sible, a;nd' authoritative edition. In cases where my 
notes, under the text, are of any length or import- 
ance, and are not merely additional references to 
classical authors, they are printed in square brackets 
[ ]. To ' the longer notes contributed by Arch- 
deacon Hare his initials, “ J. C. H.,” are appended. 
In the notes at the end of the volume my-;Gwn. 
contributions are similarly distinguished by square 
brackets. In those notes my object has been in 
the first place to bring together any references to 
the point in question that may be found scattered 
through Dr. Arnold’s writings ; in the second place 
to give the student a full and fair synopsis of the 
discussion which has taken place upon it during the 
last forty years. I have purposely omitted aU — 
or almost all^ — reference to the “ Quellenkritik ” 
of the Germans, not because I regard the investiga- 
tion mtd- the possible authorities of Polybius, Livy, 
Plutarch, Appian, and Dio as valueless, or because 
i refuse to. admit that there are Scipionic, Fabian, 

and MarceUine elements in the narrative which has 

** ' ** * * • 

^ ■Jltave analysed Haupt’s essay on tlie marcli of Hannibal on 

‘ Epiue j;pp. 409-412) rather more folly than I otherwise should have 
aone.<- in order to give the nnsophistfeated English reader an 
opl^unity of considering the kind of tiling that is produced on 
tl^e subjects in, Germany by the yard. 
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been transmitted to us, but partly because tbe 
details are the essential thing in such inc^iuries, 
an(| it is, therefore, impossible to .summarise them ; 
partly because, though "we may be sure, ’as Dr. 
Arnold Tvas sure,^ of the existence of . elements in 
the narrative derived from the sometimes mendacious 
family-histories of the Scipios or the Marcelli, it is 
impossible exactly to disentangle them, and the 
attempt has always been to a certain extent 
arbitrary, where it has not been trivial and 
fantastic.^ Apart from these inquiries, so far as 
Dr. Arnold’s views on the debatable points of the 
Second Punic War have been supplemented or 
corrected, or, as is more often the case, confirmed, 
by Mommsen, Nissen, Neumann, and other recent 
writers, I believe the reader will find the notes full 
and, I hope, accurate. 

My best thanks are due to Dr. J. S. Eeid and 
Prof, A. S. Wilkins for several valuable references. 
Por the index I am indebted to my wife. Por the 
benefit of any reader who may be anxious to prose- 
cute his study of the Second Punic War still further, 

subjoin a list of the modem “literature” of .the 
subject, from 1842 to the present time. It. is as 
complete as I can make it — except that I only 
profess to give the more important treatises' -bit the 

1 See for instance p. 414. ’ j; 

- “Dcr Papierkorb gentilicisher Annalcnpiianfcasien is/v|picler 
zum tjberscbwellen voU/’ says Mommsen {EcrmcSy xiii. 32^. 
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Pass of Hannibal, and only mention an edition of 
•a classical author, when it has some special interest 
for the purely historical student — ^but I shall be 
grateful to any one who will point out omissions 
or mistakes. 

WILLIAII T. APNOLD. 


Manchester, October 1885. 


Baumgartner. — Uber die Quellen des Cassius Dio fur die altere 
rbmische Gescbichte. (Laupp^ Tubingen, 1880.) 

Bottcber. — Kritiscbe Untersucbiungen iiber die Quellen des Livius 
im XXL and XXIL Bucbe. (Y. Supplementband of the Jabr- 
biicber fiir Classische Philologie, Leipsic, 1869. ) 

Breska, A von. — IJntersuchungen iiber die Quellen des Polybius 
im diitten Bucbe*. (Berlin, 1880.) . • 

Bucbboltz. — Untersucbungen iiber die Quellen des' Appian und‘ 
Dio Cassius fur den Zweiten Puniscben'Krieg. (Pyritz, 1872.) 

Capes. — Livy, Books XXI. and XXIL (MacmiUan, London, 1878.) 

Chauvelays. V Art Militaire cbez les Eomains. • (Plon, Paris, 
1884.) ^ • 

Desjardins.— Geograpbie de la Gaule Eomaine. Three Yols. pub- 
lisbed; A fourth is expected. (Hacbette, Paris.) 

Drdysen, Hi — Pa^rs on Hova Carthago and the Battle of Bsecula 
in Ebeiniscbes Museum for 1875, XXX. ‘ 

Dubi.“r 7 Die Eomerstrassen in den Alpen.’ In the Jabrbucb des 
. Scbweizer Alpenclubs for 1884. 

'Bgelbaaf.: — Yergleicbung der Bericbte des Polybius and Livius 
iiber den Italiscben Efieg der Jabre 218-217. (X. Supplement- 

* band of the Jabrfciicher for Classiscbe Philologie, pp. 488-501.) 

Eg^.lbaaf. — i^alekten zur Gescbicbte des II. Puniscben Kiieges. 
^-^ybeFs l^toriscbe Zeitschrift. Neue Polge, XYIL, 430 foil.) 

Elliq. — Treatise on HannibaFs Passage of the Alps. (London, 1854.) 

Falfih. — Zu den Berichten des Polybius und Livius iiber die 
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Schlacht am trasimeniscliea See. (Rheinisches ilusetmi for 
1884, XXXIX., 260-273.) 

Faltin. — Der Einbrucli Hannibals iu Etrurien. (Hermes, XX., 
71-90.) 

Faltin- — Polybius oder Livius ? (Berliner Philologische Wocben- 
Ecbrift, ry. 1017-1021, 10^9-1053.) 

Frantz. — Die Kriege der Scipionen in Spanien. (Ackermann, 
iluuich, 1883.) 

Freshfield. — The Pass of Hannibal In Alpine Journal for 1883, 
Vol. XI. pp. 267-300. 

Friedersdorff. — Livius et Polybius Scipionis rerum Scriptures. 
(Gottingen, 1869.) 

Frohlich. — Die Bedeutung des zweiten Punischen Krieges fiir die 
Entwickelung des Rbmischen Heenvesens. (Teubner, Leipsic, 
,1884.) 

Gehzken. — De rebus a P. et On. Comeliis Scipionibus in Hispania 
gestis. (Gottingen, 1879.) 

Gilbert. — Rom und Kartbago in ihren gegenseitigen Beziehungen. 
(Leipsic, 1876.) 

Hagge. — ^Das Scblachtfeld von Cannae. (Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 
II. 185, foil, 1856.) 

Haupt. — La llarche d^Hannibal centre Rome en 211. Published 
in the hlelanges d’erudition classique d^dies a la Memoire de 
Charles Graus, pp. 23-34. (Thorin, Paris, 1884.) 

Haupt. — Jahresbericht uber Dio Cassius in Philologus, XL. 
Hennebert. — Histoire. d’Hannibal Two Yols. published. (Im- 
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Hannibal — March of Hannibal from Spain to Italy — Passage of tho 
Alps — Battles of the Trebia, and of Thrasymenus — Q. Fabius 
Maximus Dictator — Battle of Cannse — a.tj.C. 535 to 538. 


Twice in history has there been witnessed theA.Tj.c.53 
struggle of the highest ^mdnaL-gexiius against 
the resources and institutions of a great nation ; and Punic to 
in both cases the nation has been victorious. ' For 
seventeen years Hannibal strove against Rome ;'^for 
sixteen years . FTapoleon Buonaparte strove against 
England: the efforts of the first ended in Zanaa; 
those of the second in Waterloo. 

" True it is, as golyliius has said, that Hannibal Greatnes; 
was supported by the zealous exertions of Carthage 
'and the strength of the opposition to his policy 
has been very possibly exaggerated by the Romani 
writers. But the zeal of his country in the contest, 
as Polybius liimself remarks in another place,” was; 


I . ■ 


'itself the wor k of his family. Never did great.mem 
more show themselves the living spirit of a na^on , 


than Hamilcar and Hasdruhal and Hannibal, dur- 
ing a period of nearly fifty years, approved them- 


1 Polybius, III. 10. 

® B 
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) '*1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

535. selves to be^ to Carthage. It is not tlien metely 
through our ignorance of the internal state of Car- 
thage that Hannibal stands so , prominent in aU our 
conceptions of the second Punic war : he was really 
^ its moving and directiug power V and the energy of 
^'fiis country was but .a. light refle cted from his-own. 
^/'IHstory ^therefore gathers itself into his single per- 
'^'"son: in that vast tempest, which from north and 
south, from the west and the east, broke upon Italy, 
we see nothing but^annibaL'/fiy^/ift'-i i'.t-t^^y'' 

3SS But if Hannibal’s genius may be likened to the • 
Jgggg Ho meric, god, who in his hatred of the Trojans rises 


from the deep to rally the faintiog Greeks, and to ■ 
^odlsad them against the- enemy; so the calm courage;, 
with -which Hector met his more than human’ 


adversary in his country’s cause, is no unworthy 
image of the unyie lding ma gnanimity displayed by 
the aristocracy of Eome. ii.^'As Hannibal utterly 
eclipses Carthage, so^'-'bn the contrary ^Pabius, Mar- 
cellus, Claudius Hero, even Scipio himself, are as . 
nothing when compared to the spiiit and wisdom 
and power of Borne. The senate which voted its 
‘^’thanks to its political en emy Yarro, after his disas- 
’•'’ ’^rous -defeat, ‘because he had not despaired of the 
Commonwealth,’ and which .jEsdained either to 
solicit^ or to reprove, or to threaten, or in any way 
to notice the twelve colonies which' had refused, 
their accustomed supplies of men for the army, is 
far more to be honoured than t he conq ueror, jof 
> ^ama . This we should the more carefully bear in , 
mind because our tendency is to admire indiyidual 
greatness far more than national ; and as ho single 
Eoman will bear comparison with Hannibal, we are 
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apt to murmwr at the event of the contest, and to a.u.c.535. 
think that the’ victory was awarded to the least 
worthy of the combatants. On the contrary, never 
was the vdsdom of God’s providence more manifest 
tlian in the issue of the struggle between Home and 
Carthage. It was clearly for the good of mankind 
that Hannibal should be conquered : his triumph 
would have stopped the progress of the world. For 
great men can only act permanently by forming 
great nations ; and no one man, even though it 
were Hannibal himself, can in one generation effect 
such a work. But where the nation has beeih;-'- 
merely enldndled for a while by a great man’s 
spirit, the hght passes away with him who com- 
municated it ; and the nation, when he is gone, is 
like a dead body, to which magic power had for a 
moment given an unnatural hfe : when the charm 
has ceased, the body lies cold and stiff as before. He 
who grieves over the battle of Zama should carry 
•on his thoughts to a period thirty years later, when 
Hannibal must, in the course of nature, have been 
dead, and consider how that isolated Phcenidian city 
of Carthage was fitted to receive and to consolidate 
the civilisation of Greece, or by its laws and institu- 
tions to bind together barbarians of every race and 
language into an organised empire, and prepare 
them for becoming,' when that em]^ire was dissolved, 
the free members of the commonwealth of Christian 


Europe. 

Hannibal was twenty-six years of age whenHie Hannibal 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the Cartha- 
ginian armies in Spain, upon the sudden de.affi of 
HasdrubaL Two years, we have seen, had bcCl’i 
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535,. employed in expeditions against the native Spaniards ; 
the third year was devoted to the siege of Sagunfam. 4 
Hannibal’s pretext for attaching it was, that the 
Saguntines had oppressed one of the Spanish tribes 
in alliance with Carthage but no cantion in the 
Saguntine government could have avoided a quarrel,, 
which their enemy was determined to provoke. ' 
Saguntum, although not a city of native Spaniards, 

'■ resisted as obstinately as if the very air of Spain 
had breathed into foreign ■ settlers on its soil the 
spirit so often, in so many different ages, displayed 
by the Spanish people. Saguntum was defended like 
Kumantia and Gerona : for eight months the siege 
lasted ; and when all hope was gone, several of the 
chiefs kindled a fire in the market-place, and after 
having thrown into it their most precious effects, 
leapt into it themselves and perished. Still the 
spoil found in the place was very considerable : 
there was a large treasure of money, which Hanni- 
bal kept for his war expenses ; there were numerous 
captives, whom he distributed amongst his soldiers 
as their share of the plunder ; and there was much 
costly furniture from the public >nd private build- 
ings, which he sent home to decorate the temples 
•and palaces of Carthage.^ 

sa- ■ It must have been towards the close of the year, 
but apparently before the consuls were returned 

3 iare from IHyiia, that the news of the fall of Saguntum 
reached Eome. Immediately ‘ ambassadors were 
sent to Carthage ; M. Fabius Buteo, who had been 
consul seven -and -twenty years before, C. Licinius 

^ PolyMus, III. 15. Appian Hispan.' XI. 

2 Liv)', XXI. 14. PolyMus, III. 17. 
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Varus, and Q. Btebius Tampliilus. Tlieir orders a.u.c.. '.3!;. 
were simply to demand that Hannibal and his 
principal officers should be given up for their attack 
upon the allies of Rome in breach of the treaty, 
and, if this were refused, to declare war.^ The 
Carthaginians tried to discuss the previous question, 
whether the attack on Saguntum was a breach of 
the treaty; but to this the Romans would not 
listen. At length M. Fabius gathered up liis toga, 
as if he was wrapping up something in it, and ' 
holding it out thus folded together, he said, ‘ Behold, 
here are peace and war ; which shall I give you V 
The Carthaginian suffete or , judge answered, ‘ Be it 
whichever thou wilt.’ Hereupon Fabius shook out 
the folds of his toga, saying, ‘ Then here we give 
you war to which several members of the council 
shouted in answer, ' With all our hearts we welcome 
it.’ Thus the Roman ambassadors left Carthage, 
and returned forthwith to Rome. 

But before the result of this embassy could be Hanniters 
known in Spain, Hannibal had been making prepara- 
tions for his intended expedition, in a manner which war. 
showed, not only , that he was sure of the. support of 
his government, but that he was able. to dispose at 
liis pleasure of all the military resources of Carthage. 

At his suggestion -fresh troopt from Africa were sent 
over to Spain to secure it during his absence, and to 
be commanded by his own brother, Hasdrubal ; and 
their place was to be supplied by other troops raised 
in Spain f so that Africa was to be defended by 
Spaniards, and Spain by Africans, the soldiers of 

1 Polybius, III. 20. Zonaras, VIII. 22. 

• Polybius, III. 33. Livy, XXL 21. 
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. each nation, when (^[uartered amongst foreigners, 
being cut off froin all- temjptatioh or opportunity to, 
revolt. So^ completely .was he allowed to direct 
every military measure, that he is said to have sent 
Spanish and yumidian troops to garrison Carthage 
itself ; in other' words; this was a part of his general • 
plan, and was adopted accordingly by the govern- 
ment. Meanwhile he had sent ambassadors into 
Gaul, and even across the Alps, to the Gauls who 
had so lately been at war with the Eomans, both to 
obtain information as to the country through which 
his march lay, and to secure the assistance and 
guidance of the Gauls in his passage of the Alps, 
and their co-operation in arms when he should' 
arrive in Italy. His Spanish troops he had dis- 
missed to their several homes at the end of the last 
campaign, that they might carry their spoils with 
them, and teU of their exploits to their countrymen, 
and enjoy, during the winter, that almost listless ■ 
ease which is the barbarian’s relief from war and 
plimder. At length "he received the news of the 
Eoman embassy to Carthage, and the actual declara- 
,tion' of war^ his officers- allso had returned from 
f'Gilalpine Gaiil. ■ ‘ The natural ' difficulties of the 
pas'sa^ of 'the Alps were' ^eat;’ they said, ‘but by 
no Means insuperable ; ‘while the disposition of the 
Guuls' was most friendly, ' and they were eagerly 
exjtecting his arrival.’^ Then Hannibal called his 
soldiers together, and told them openly that he was 
^oing^b, lead Bhem into ^fily. ‘ The Eomans,’ he 
said, ‘iiscve deman^bS' that I and my principal 
officers shouts* b^delivered up to them as male- 
^ Polybius, 111.^34. 
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Soldiers, will you suffer such an indignity ? A.u.a538 
The Gauls are holding out their arms to us, imdt- 
ing us to come. to them, and to assist them in 
revenging their manifold injuries. And the country 
which we shall invade, so rich in com and wine 
and oil, so full of flocks and herds, so covered with 
flourislung cities, will he the richest prize that could 
be offered by the gods to reward your valour.’ One 
common shout from the soldiers assured him of their 
readiness to follow him. He thanked them, fixed 
the day on which they were to be ready to march, 
and then dismissed them. 

In this interval, and now on the very eve of com- Hannibal’s 
mencing his appointed, work, to which for eighteen 
years he had been solemnly devoted, and to wliich 
he had so long been looking forward with almost 
sickening hope, he left the headquarters of his army 
to visit Gades , and there, in the temple of the 
supreme god of Tyre and all the colonies of Tyre, 
to offer his prayers and vows for the success of his 
enterprise.^ He was attended only by those im- 
mediately attached to his person ; and amongst 
these was a Sicilian Greek, Silenus, who followed 
him throughout his Italian expedition,, and lived at 
his table. When the sacrifice was .over, Hannibal 
returned to his ariny at ’New Carthage; and every- 
thing being ready,; and -the season sufficiently ad- 
vanced, for it was now late in May, he set out on 
his march for the Iberus. • ^ 

And here the fulhess'^sf Ms ruindj and In? str^ His vision, 
sense of being the ^v.oted irtetiument of Msifcuntry* s ■ 
gods to destroy their enemie.s HSin^, him by night 
> Livy, XXL 21;' Compare Polybius, XXXIV. 9. 
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as they possessed Mm by day. In Ms sleep, so be 
told Silenus, be fancied that tbe supreme god of Ms 
fathers bad called Mm into tbe presence of aU tbe 
gods of Cartbage, wbo were sitting on tbeir thrones 
in conneiL There be received a solemn charge to 
invade Italy ; and one of tbe heavenly council went 
with Mm, and with Ms army, to guide Mm on Ms 
way. He went on, and Ms divine guide commanded 
him, ‘See that thou look not behind thee.’ But 
after a while, impatient of tbe restraint, be turned 
to look back, and there be beheld a huge and mon- 
strous form, tMck set all over with serpents ; wbere- 
ever it moved, orchards and woods and bouses fell 
crashing before it. He asked of bis guide in wonder 
what was that monster form. Tbe god answered, 
‘ Thou seest tbe desolation of Italy ; go on thy way, 

• straight forwards, and cast no look behind.’^ Thus, 
■-with no MMded heart, and with an entire resignation 
of aU personal and domestic enjoyments for ever, 
Hannibal went fortb,-at tbe age of twenty-seven,^ to 
do tbe work of Ms cdimtry’s gods, and to redeem 
early vow. y , V, 

The conmls of Borne came into office at this 
® period on tbe loth of March ; it-was possible there- 
fore for a consular army -to amye on tbe scene of 
action in time to dispute with Hamiibal not only 
tbe passage -'of tb% Rhone biit that of tbe Pyrenees. 
But tiie Bomans exaggerated tbe difficulties of Ms 
march, and seem ,.^p_;b^ve expected that tbe re- 
sistance of tbe i^'nisii 'tribes, between the Iberus 

1 Cicero de Biv. L 24. Lirj, SX-t 22. Valerius ilaxinins, L 
7. 1. Externa. 2onaras, VIII. 22. 

- NepoS) Hannibal, c, 3. -.7 
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and tlie Pyrenees, and of the G-auls between the a.ti.c.536. 
Pyrenees and the Phone, would so delay him that 
he would not reach the Phone till the very e^ ofi 
the season. They therefore made their prepara- 
tions Inisurelj. ^ 

Of the consuls for this year, the year of Pome Their prc- 
536, and 218 before the Christian era, was one P. 
Cornelius Scipio, the son of L-^Scipio, who had been 
consul in the sixth year of the first Punic war, and 
the grandson of L. Scipio Barbatus, whose sei^vices 
in. .the third Samnite war are recorded in Ms famous 
t,epitaph. The other was ' Ti^Sempronius Longus, 
probably, but not certainly, the son of that C. Sem- 


pronius Blsesus, who had been consul in^the year 
601. The consuls’ provinces were to bei^Spain and 


'Sicily; Scipio, with two Poman J^ons ^and 15,600 
of the Italian allies and with ^ a^eeto?^ 0 quin- 




qu cremes , was to command in Spain ; Sempronius, 
with a somewhat larger army, and a fleet of 1 6 0 quin- 
queremes, was to cross over tb Lilybseum, and fromi 
thence, if circumstances favoured, to make a descen t 
iUL- Africa. A third army, consisting also" of two 
..Poman legions and 11,0 00 of the albe's, was stationed 
in Cisalpine Gaul under the nrseto r. L. Afanlilis VuIso.*‘ 
The Pomans suspected that tlie Gaula'^uld rise in 
arms ere long, and thby’ hastened^ to send ouf*the 
colonists of two colonies) whiclL_liad-been_j:nsblx3td 
onjjefore, but not actually founded, to occu;^y the 
important stations- of Pl^nt% and ' Cremona on 
the opposite banks 'of tlie' Po.‘ ' ""iFhe colonists sent 
to each of these places. sfere no fewer than 6000 ; 
and they received notice to Be at their colonies in 
^ ]^olvbius, III. 40, 41. 
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, tim’ty days. Three commissioners, one of them, C. 
t^^i^tins Catnltis, heihg of consular rank, were sent out 
as usual to superintend the allotment of lands to the 
. setttms.; and these 12,000 men, together vdth the 
jiraetor’s army, were supposed to be capable of keep- 
ing the Gauls quiet.^ 

It is a curious fact that the danger on the side 
of Spain was considered to be so much the least 
urgent that Scipio’s army was raised the last, after 
those of his colleague and of the prcetor, L. Manlius.- 
Ii^eed Scipio -was still at Eome, when tidings came 
the Eoians. and Insubiians had revolted, had 
dispersed the new settlers of Placentia and Cremona, 
and driven them to take refuge at Mutina, had 
' treacherously seised the three commissioners at a 
conference, and had defeated the praetor L. Manlius, 
and obliged him also to take shelter in one of the 
s of Cisalpine Gaul, where they were blockad- 
him.® One of Scipio’s legions, with 5000 
of the allies, was immediately sent off into Gaul 
under another praetor, C. Atilius Serranus; and 
Scipio waited till his own army should again be 
completed by new levies. Thus he cannot have left 
Eome till late in the summer ; and when he arrived 
•'with, his fleet and army at the mouth of the eastern 
branclrof the. Ehone_:he foxmd that Hannibal had 
crossed the Pyrenees ; but he still hoped to impede 
his passage of the river. 

Hannibal meanwhile, having set out from Hew 
Carthage with an arip;y of 90,000 foot, and 12,000 
. horse, crossed the Iberus ; "" and from thenceforward 



1 Polybius, III. 40. = Livy, XXL 26. 

3 Polybius, III. 40. ■* Polybius,Hll. 35. Livy,, XXI. 23. 
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tlie hostile operations of liis march .began. He a.u.c. 536. 


might probably have marched through the country 
between the Ibems and the Pyrenees, had that been > 


his sole object, as easily as he made his way from 




the Pyrenees to the Phone ; a few presents an 


i 


civilities would easily have induced the Spanish 
chiefs to allow him a free passage. But some of 
the tribes northward of the Iberus were friendly to 
, JJome : on the coast were the Greek cities of Ehoda 
■jt mld'J^poriEe, Massaliot colonies, and thus attached 
Eomans as the old alhes of their mother 
city: if this part of Spain were left unconquered 
the Eomans would immediately make use of it as 
^y'‘ jdie- hase -of -their operations, and proceed from thence 
to attack the whole Carthaginian dominion. Accord-^f 
ingly Hannibal employed his army in subduing the 
whole country, which he effected with no great loss 
of time, hut at a hea^'j expense of men, as he was 
obliged to carry the enemy’s strongholds by assaul t.;^ 
rather than incur the delay of besieging them^ 
He left Hanno with 11,000 men to retain pos- 
session of the newly -conquered countrjjj; and he^ 
further diminished Ms army by sending- home 
manyjmpre of his Spanish soldiers, probably those 
who had most distinguished themselves, as an eatnest ^ 
to the rest, that they too, if' they did their duty‘s 
well, might expect a similar release, and might look 
forward to return ere long to their homes full of 
spoil and of glory. ’ These detachments, together/ 
with thfi heavy loss sustained- in the field, reduced! 
the force with wMch Hiinnibal entered Gaul to noj^ 
more than 50,000 foot and 9000 horse.^ 

^litolybius, III. 35. 
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Prom tlie Pyrenees to tlie Elione liis progress was 
es easy. Here lie had no wish to make reghlar con- 
quests ; and presents to the chiefs mostly succeeded 
in conciliatmg their friendship, so that he was 
allowed to pass freely. But on the Igft bank of theSa<j;v^ 
Ehone the influence of the Massaliots with the 
Gaulish trifles had disposed them to resist the in- 
vader ; and the passage of the Ehone was not to he 
effected without a contest. 

Scipio by this time had landed his army near the 
eastern mouth of the Ehone ; and his information 
of-^annibal’s .movements was vague and imperfect. 

.s'-His men had suffered from sea-sickness on theii’ 
voyage from . Pisa , to the Ehone ; and he ivished 
to give them a short time to recover their strength 
and spirits, before he led them against the enemy. 

He still felt confident that Hannibal’s advance from 
the Pyrenees must be slow, as he supposed that he 
would be obliged to fight his way ; so that he never 
doubted that he should have ample time to oppose 
his passage of the Ehone. Meanwhile he sent out 
300 horse, -.with some Gauls, who were in the 
service of the. kfassaKots, ordering them to ascend 
the left* bank' of the Ehone, and discover, if possible, 
the situation- of the enemy. He seems to have 
unjyilling to place . the river on liis jmr. and 
therefore never to have thought of conducting his 
operations on the right bank, or even of sending out 
rpc nrmnitrbig parties in this direction.’^ 

The resolution which Scipio formed a few days 
afterwards, of sending his army to Spain when he 
le himself returned to Italy, 'Avas deservhig of such 
; ^ Polybius, III. 41. Li^j XXL 26. 
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high praise that we must hesitate to accuse him of^ A.TT.a536. 
ojrm^aution or needless delay at this critical; 
moment. Yet he was sitting idle at the mouth of 
the Ehone while the Gauls were vainly endeavour- 
ing to oppose Hannibars passage of the river. We 
must understand that Hannibal kept his army as 
far away from the sea as possible, in order to con- 
ceal his movements from the Eomans ; therefore he 
came upon the Ehone, not on the line of the later 
Eoman road from Spain to Italy, which crossed the 
river at Tarasco, between Avignon and Arles, but at 
a point much higher up, above its confluence witl^ 
tlie Durance, and a£ail)iJialf:^way, if we can trusu 
Polybius’ reckoning, „the seaJOLits^aonfluence 
with the Isere.^ Here he obtained from the natives 
on the right bank, by paying a fixed price, all their 
l 3 oats and vessels of every description, with which 
they were accustomed to traffic down the river : 
they allowed him also to cut timber for the con- 
struction of others ; and thus in two days he was 
provided \vith the means of transporting his army. 

But finding that the Gauls were assembled on the 
eastern bank to oppose his passage,, he sent. off ^ 
detachment of his army by night with native^ guides, 
to ascend the right bank, fpr about two-and-twenty. 
miles; and there to cross ns*they couhL where therc^ 
was no enemy ‘to stop them. The woods ^whicl ?5 
then lined the river supplied tliis detachment \vitlr 
the means of constructing, barks and raffs enough-"^ 
for the passage ; tfiey took advantage of one of ^the 
many islands in this part of the Ehone to cross 
where the stream was ^‘divided ; and thus they all 
’ P/j|ybius, III. 42, 49. 
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reached the left hank in safety. There they took 
up a .strong position, probably one of those strange 
masses of rock which rise here and there with steep 
cliffy sides, like islands out of the vast plain, and 
rested for four-and~twenty hours after their exertions 
in the march and the passage of the river. 

Hanmbal allowed eight -and -forty hours to pass 
from the time when the detachment left his camp ; 
and then on the morning of the fifth day after his 
arrival on the Ehone he made his preparations fo 
the passage of his main army. The mighty streari 
of the river, fed by the snows of the high Alps, i 
swelled rather than diminished by the heats o 
summer, so that, although the season was that whe] 
the southern rivers are generally at their lowest, i 
was rolling the vast mass of its waters along with ; 
startling fulness and rapidity. The heaviest vessel 
were therefore placed on the left, highest up th 
stream, to form something of a breakwater for tht 
smaller craft crossing below. The small boats heh 
the flower of the light-armed foot, while the cavalr;; 
\^e in the larger vessels ; most of the horses beinj 
■^L^ed. astpvih -^vn mmjn ^ a^^ a. single soldier holdin* 
tliree or^mt^^dr^hy^ their bridles. Everythin* 
was ready," and the Gauls on the opposite side ha( 
poured out of their camp, and lined the bank ii 
scattered groups at the most accessible points, think 
ing that their task of stoiDping the enemy’s landin* 
would be easily accomplished. At length Hanni 
bal’s eye" observed a column of smoke rising on th 
further shore, above or on the right' of the barbarians 
■dins was the concgrted signal which assured him o 
the arrival of his detachment,’ and he instantk 
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ordered his men to emliark and to push across with a.u.c.53g. 
all iiossible speed. Th^^^mlledjrigoimislyijtg the ^is. 
rapid stream, cheering each other to the work, while 
behind them were their friends, cheering them also 
from the bank; and before them were the Gauls 
singing their war songs, and calling them to come 
on with tones and gestures of defiance. But on a 
sudden a mass of fire was seen on the rear of the 
barbarians ; the Gauls on the bank looked beliind, 
and began to turn away from the river ; and pre- 
sently the bright arms and white linen coats of the 
African and Spanish soldiers appeared above the 
bank, Irceaki-ng— in upon the disorderly line of the 
Gauls. Hannibal himself, who was with the party 
crossing the river, lea^ied on shore amongst the first, 
and forming his men as fast as they landed, led 
them instantly to the charge. But the Gauls, con- 
fused and bewildered, made little resistance. They 
fled in utter rout, wlulst Hannibal, not losing a 
moment, sent back his vessels and boats for a fresh 
detachment of his army ; and before night his whole 
force, with the exception of his elephants, was safely 
established on the eastern side of the Bhoue.^ ^ . . 

As the river was no longer betweCp/hini and the a 
enemy, Hannibal early on the next morning sent 
"hilt a party of Humid ian ; cavalry to .discover thee 
position- and numbers of Scipio’s forces, and then ^ 
called his army together, to see and hear the com- 
munications of some chiefs of the Cisalpine Gauls, 
who were just arrived from the other side of the 
Alps. Their words were explained to the Africans 
and Spaniards in the arShy by interpreters ; but the 
1 PolyMus, III. 42, 43. 
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218^" sight of the chiefs was itself an encouragement, 
for it told the soldiers that the communication with 
Cisalpine Gaul was not impracticable, and that the 
Gauls had undertaken so long a journey for the 
purpose of obtaining the aid of the Carthaginian 
army against their old enemies the Eomans. Be- 
sides, the interpreters explained to the soldiers that 
the cliiefs undertook to guide them into Italy by. a 
short and safe route, on which they would he able 
to find provisions, and spoke strongly of the great 
extent and richness of Italy when they did arrive 
there, and how zealously the Gauls would aid them. 
Hannibal then came forward himself and addressed 
his army : their work, he said, was more than half 
accomplished by the passage of the Ehone; their 
own eyes and ears had witnessed the zeal of their 
Gaulish aUies in tlieir cause; far_ihe__Dsst, their 
^business was to do their duty, and obey his orders 
..sj^l implicitlv, lea\dng everything else to him. The 
. cheers and shouts of the soldiers again satisfied 
bim how fully he might depend upon them; and 
he then addressed his prayers and vows to the gods 
of Carthage, imploring them to watch over the army, 
and to prosper' its work to the end, as they had 
prospered.Hts beginning, The soldiers were now 
dismissed/ with Vorders. -10 prepare for their march 
y /m the mo^’ow.^ • 

■(}jj^^,Scar$^’Ws;Ihe assembly broken up when some 
of tbfi mmidiaufl . who had been sent out- in.- the 
and -TTint Tn'Ti g; seen riding for. their lives to the 

camp, manifestly in , flight from a Hctorious enemy, 
half^ the original p^rty returned, for they had 
\ 1 Polybius/ III. 4|,. 
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fallen in with Scipio’s detachment of Eoman and a.u.c. 5S6. 
Gaulish horse, and after an obstinate conflict had 
been completely beaten. Presently after the Eoman 
horsemen appeared in pursuit ; but when they 
observed the Carthaginian camp they wheeled about 
and rode off to carry back word to then.’ general. 

Then at last Scipio put his army in motion, and 
a^nded the left bank of the river to find and 
^ ^igage the enemy.^ But when he arrived at the 
spot where his cavalry had seen the Carthagmian 
camp he found it deserted, and was told that Han- 
nibal had been gone three days, having marched 
northwards, ascending the left bank of the rive r. 

To follow him seemed desperate; it was plunging 
into a country wholly unknown to the Eomans, 
where they had neither allies nor guides, nor re- 
sources of any kind, and where the natives, over 
an d above -the .common iea lausv felt by all barbarians 
toward a foreign army, were likely, as Gauls, to re- 
gard the Eomans with Eeculia r. hostihty. But. if 
Hannibal could not be followed now he might easily 
be met on his first arrival in Italy ; from the mouth 
of the Ehone to Pisa was the chord of. a circle,' while 
Hannibal was going to make a long\oircuit ; and 
the Eomans had an army already in Oisalpme Gaul, 
w hil e the enemy would reach' the 'sc^ne-'^of action 
exhausted with the fatigues and pnyatiom , . of his 
march across the Alps. Accordingly 'S’ci^o de- 
scended the Elione agaih, embarked’’ 'his' afhiy; and 
sent it on ‘ to Spain" under the conHnaiid.i’ of ‘jbis 
brother Onseus Scipio as his lieutenant*-. wlule_ he 
himself, in his shij^'^aifed for Pisa^nd im- 

1 Pfiybius, III. 45. ’ ' 

n 
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. mediately crossed tlie Apennines to take the com- 
mand of the forces of the two prstors, Manlius and 
Atilius, who, as we have seen, had an army of-ahout 
25,000 men, over and above the colonists of Pla- 
centia and Cremona, still disposable m Cisalpine 
,Gaul.i 

f This resolution of Scipio to send his own army 

■ on to Spain, and to meet Hannibal with the army 
of the two prffitors, appears to show that he possessed 
the highest qualities of a general, which involve the 

■ wisdom of a statesman no less than of a soldier. 
As a mere military question his calculation, though 
baffled by the event, was sound ; but if we view it 
in a higher light, the importance to the Pomans of 
rtetaining their hold on Spain would have justified a 


greater hazard,^ for if the Carthaginians were ^ 
^suffered .to consolidate their dominion in Spain, and'/j^r 
to avail 'themselves of its immense resources, not 


money' only, but in men, the hardiest and steadiest 
of barbarians, and, imder the training of such generals 
as'- Hannibal, and his brother, equal to the best 
soldiers in. the world, the Eomans would hardly 
have "^en able to maiutain the contest. Had not 
P^fe^o then despatched his army to Spain at this 
critical moment;' instead of carrying it home to Italy, 
his son in all hum'an probability would never'have 
won the battle 'of Zama. . ' ' 

■ Meanwhile Hannibal, on the day after the skirmish 
, with Scipib’S 'hot’se,; had sent.-, forward his infantry, 
keeping the cavalry to ‘cdye r .his_op.erations, as he 
stiEf 'expected the Pomajjs to -.pursue -him, while he 
himself waited to superintend -ihe ^ssage of the 
^ Polybius, III. 49. 
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elepliants. These were thirty-seven in number, and a.v.c. 530. 
/ their dread of the water made their transport a very 
difficult operation . It was effected by fastening to 
the bank large rafts of 200 feet in length, covered 
carefully with earth ; to the end of these, smaller 
rafts were attached, covered with earth in the same 
manner, and with towing lines extended to a number 
of the largest barks, which were to tow them over 
the stream. The elephants, two females leading the 
way, were brought upon the rafts by tlieir drivers 
without difficulty ; and as soon as they came upon 
the smaller rafts these were cut loose at once from 
the larger, and towed out into the middle of the 
river. Some of the elephants in their terror leaped 
overboard, and drowned their drivers ; but they 
themselves, it is said, held their huge trunks above 
water and struggled to the shore, so that the whole 
thirty-seven were landed in safety.’- Tlien Hannibal 
called in Ms cavalry, and, covering Ms march with 
them and with the elephants, set forward up the left 
bank of the Ehone to overtake the infantiy. S/- ^ pp. 

In four days they reached the spot where the B 
Isere,® coming down from the main Alps, brings to ^ 
the Ehone a stream hardly less or mighty than G 
his own.. In the plains above the confluence,^ two ^ 
Gaulish brothers were contendMg wMch should he ' 
chief of their tribe ; and the elder . caEed In the 
stranger general to support Ms cause. Hannibal 
reachly complied, established him firoily on. the 
throne, and received important ’ aid from him in 
return. He supplied _4he Oarthaginian army plftuti- 
fuEy with |)royisions,, firmished them wfth hew 
1 Polybius, III. 46. Livy, XXL 28. ~ Polybius, III. 49. 
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5. arms, gave them new clothing, especially shoes, 

• which were found very useftd in the • subsequent 
march, and accompanied .them to the first entrance 
on the mountain country, to secure them frora 
attacks , on the part of his countrymen. 

The attentive reader, who is acquainted with the 
, geography of the Alps and their neighbourhood, will 
perceive that this account of Hannibal’s march is 
vague. It does not appear whether the Cartha- 
ginians ascended the left hank of the Isere, or the 
n^^jhgnk ; or whether they continued to ascend 
'the^hone for a time, and leading it only so far as 
to avoid the great angle which it makes at Lyons, 
rejoined it again just before they entered the moimt- 
ain country, a little to the left of the present road 
from Lyons to Chamhery. But these uncertainties 
cannot now he removed, because Polybius neither 
possessed a sufficient knowledge of the hearings of 
the country, nor sufficient liveliness as a painter, tog 
describe the line of the march so as to-be clearly^ 
recognised. I believe, however, that Hannibal 
’ crossed, the- Isere, and continued to ascend the 
Phone.; and that afterwards, striking off to the 
right across the plains of Haupliine, he reached 
what Polybius calls the first ascent of the. Alps, at 
; the iorthern -extremity of that ridge of limestone 
mountains,' winch, rising abruptly ‘from the plain to 
the height of 4000 or 5000 feet, and filling up the 
, - whole space betweS^ the Phone at'BeUey and the 
Isere''helow Grenoble, fimt mtrpduces the traveller 
coming from LyopS ■ to the remarkable features of 
Alnine scenery.* •' * ; ■ 

i 
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At tlie end of the lowland countr y the Granlish a.it.c. 58G. 
chief, who had accompanied Hannihal thus far, took 
leave of liim ; his influence probably did not extend imds ke 
to the Alpine valleys ; and the mountaineers, far '|y 
•A- from respecting his safe conduct. ^might be in the to oppose 
habit of making plundering inroads on his own^““‘ 
territor}'. Here then Hannibal was left to himself ; 
and he found that the natives were prepared to 
his passage. They occupied all such points as’ 
rt^femmanded the road ; which, as usual, was a sort 
of .t errace cut in the mountain side, overhanging the 
>7^Uey whereby it penetrated to the central ridga'^ 

But as the mountain line is here of no great 
breadth, the natives guarded the defile only by dayj 
and withdrew when night came on to their own^ 
homes, in a town or ^dtlage among the mountains, 
and lying in the valley heliind them.^ Hannihal 
having learned this Aom some of his Gaulish guides 
whom he sent among them, encamped in their sight 
just below the entrance of the defile ; and as soon 
as it was dusk, he set out with a detachment of light -K 
troops, made his way tlirough the pass, and occupied'*’' 
the positions wliich the barbarians, after their usual 
practice, had abandoned at the approach of- night. 

Day dawned ; the main army broke_up_from its i 
camp, and began to enter the defile while the 
natives finding their positions, occupied, by - the 
enemy, at first looked on qn,ietly, and offered no 
disturbance to the march. Bfffiwhen they saw the 
long ..narrow line "of the Carthaginian army windin g 
its^ way along the steep giQuntifi| s!d ^ and the cavaliy' 
and baggage cattle struggling at every step mth the 
1 Polybius, III. 50. 
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Then the natives met him with branches of trees in a 
their hands, and wreaths on their heads, in token of ‘ 
peace: they spoke fairly, offered hostages, and wished, 
they said, neither to do the Carthaginians any injury, 
nor to receive any firom them. Hannibal mistrusted 
them, yet did not wish to offend them ; he accepted 
their terms, received their hostages, and obtained 
large supplies of cattle ; and their whole behaviour 
seemed so trustworthy that at last he accepted their 
guidance, it is said, through a difficult part of the 
country, which he was now approaching.^ h'or att 
the Alpine valleys become narrower, as they draw; 
j"%earer to the central chai n: and the mountains 
often come so close to the stream that the roads in 
old times were often obliged to leave the valley and 
ascend the hills by any accessible point, to descend 
again when the gorge became wider, and follow the 
stream as before. If this is not done, and the track 
is carried nearer the river, it passes often tlrrougli 
(fdefiles of the most for midab le character, being no 
I more than a narrow Ifidge above a furious torrent, 
with cliffs rising above it absolutely precipitous, 
and coming down on the other side of the torrent 
abruptly to the water, leaving no passage by which 
man or even goat could make its way.- 

It appears that the barbarians persuaded Hannibal A 
to pass through one of these defiles, instead of going aj 
round it; and while his army was involved in* it 
they suddenly, and without proyocati^, as we 
are told, attacked ^him. Making their* way along 
the movmtain-sn; 
down, masses ohrc 


5. .above the defile, they rolled 
r on the Carthaginiaiis'^elpwAbf 
Polybius, III. 52. 
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even threw stones upon them from their hands, 
stones and rocks being equally fatal against an 
enemy so entangled. It was well for Hannibal 
that, stni doubting the barbarians’ faith, he had 
sent forward his cavalry and baggage, and covered 
the march with his iofantiy, who thus had to sus- 
tain the brunt of the attack. Poot soldiers on such 
ground were able to move, where horses would be 
quite helpless ; and thus at last Hannibal, with his 
infantry, forced his way to the summit of one of 
the cliffs overhanging the defile, and remained 
there during the iiight, whilst the cavalry and bag- . 
gage slowly struggled out of the defile d . Thus again-^ 
baffled, the barbarians made no more general attackl^ 
on the army ; some partial annoyance was occa- 
sioned at intervals, and some baggage was carried 
off ; but it was observed that wherever the elephants 
were, the line of march was secure; for the bar- 
barians beheld those huge creatures with terror, 
having never had the slightest knowledge of them, 
and not daring to approach when they saw them. 

Without any farther recorded difficulty, the army 
on the ninth day after they had left the plains of 
Dauphind- arrived at the -summit of the central ridge 
of the Alps. Here there is always a plain of some 
extent; immechately overhung by the snowy su m mits 
of the high. Inouhtains, but itself in summer present- 
,^g in many- parts a carpet of the freshest grass, 
'‘^th.the nbidfr^ of the shepherds- scattered over.it,. . 
and gay yitha mqusand flowers. But far different 
is its aspect throijgh'the greatest part of .the year : * ■ 
then it is one, unvaried waste -of snow ; and -the 
^ Polybius, III. 53. * 
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little lakes, whicli on many of tlie passes enliven the 
summer landscape, are now frozen over, and covered 
with snow, so as to be no longer distinguishable. 
Hannibal was on the summit of the Alps about the 
end of October : the first winter snows had alreadj 
fallen ; but two hundred years before the Christian 
era, when all Germany was one vast -forest, the 
climate of the Alps was far colder than at present, 
and the snow lay on the passes all tlirough the 
year. Thus the soldiers were in dreary quarters ; 
they remained two days on the summit, resting from 
their fatigues, and giving opportimity to many of 
the stragglers, and. of the horses and cattle, to re- 
join them by following their track ; but they were 
cold and worn and disheartened; and mountains 
still rose before them, through which, as they knew 
too weU, even their descent might be perilous and 
painful. 

^^But their great general, who felt that he now i 
stood victorious on. the rampart s, of Italy, and that j 
the lorcent which xoH^ before him was carrying i ts ^ 
watemtothe rich pldmaot Cisalpine Gaul, endeav- ^ 
cured to kindle his soldiers with his own spirit of. 
fjl^e.. He called them together ; he p)'oint^d out 
tf^ yalley beneath, to which the descent seemed the 
wmk of a moment : ' That valley,’ he said, “is Italy ; . 
it leads us to tlie country of our friends the Gauls ; 
and yonder is oiir way to Eome.’ His ‘eyes were' 
eagerly fixed on-tliat- point of the horjaron.,; and • as 
he gazed, the distance between seemed 'to vanish, 
till, he could alnlost fancy that he ^vas crossing the 
Tiber and assailing the *CapitoL* ' 

1 PolyLiiis, III! 54. Livy, XXI. 35. ’ 
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After tlie two days’ rest tlie descent began. Han- 
nibal experienced no more open hostility from the 
barbarians, only some; petty attempts here and there 
to plunder : a fact strange in itself, but doubly so, 
if he was really descending the valley of the Doria 
Baltea, througl^ the country of the Salassiahs, the 
most untamable robbers of all the' Alpine bar- 
barians, It is possible that the influence of the 
Instlbiians may partly have restrained the mount-, 
aineers ; and partly also they may have been de- 
terred by the ill success of all former . attacks, and 
may by this time have regarded the strange army 
and its monstrous beasts with something of super- 
istitious terror. But the natural difficulties of the 
[ground ’on the descent were greater than ever. The 
snow so covered the track that the men often lost 
I'i^ and fell down the steep below. At last they 
came to a place where an avala nch e had carried it 
away altogether, for about three hundred yards, leav- 
ing the mountain side a mere wreck of scattered 
rocks and snow. To go round was impossible, for 
the depth of the snow on the heights above rendered 
it hopeless to scale them ; nothing therefore was left 
but to repair the road. A summit of some extent 
was found, and cleared of the snow ; and here the 
army were obliged to encamp whilst the work went 
on. . Tliere was no want of hands, and. every man 
'was labouring for Iris life; the road therefore was 
restored, and supported with ‘solid substructions ^ 
below ; and in a single day it was' made practicable- ‘ 
for the cavaby and baggage cattle, winch were.; im- 
medi^t^ly sent forward,'and reached tfle lower valley 
in Safety, where they were turned out .to pasture^ 
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A harder labour was required to make a passage for a 
the elephants ; the way for them must be wide and 
solid, and the work could not be accomplished in 
less than three days. The poor animals suffered 
severely in the interval from hunger, for no 
was to be found in that wilderness of snow, nor any 
trees whose leaves might supply the place of other 
herbage. At last they too were able to proceed with 
safety.^ Hannibal overtook his cavalry and bag- ‘ 
gage : and in three days more the whole army had 
got clear of the- Alpine valleys, and entered the 
country of their friends, the Insubrians, on the wide 
plain of northern Italy.® 

Hannibal was arrived in Italy, but with a force ^ 
so weakened by its losses in men and horses, and l 
by the exhausted state of the survivors, that he 
might seem to have accomplished his great march 
in vain. According to his own statement, which 
there is no reason to doubt, he brought out of the 
Alpine valleys no more than 12,000 African and! 
8000 Spanish infantry, with 6000 cavalry,® so thati 
his march from the Pyrenees to the plains of northern; 
Italy must have cost him 33,000 men ; an enormous! 
loss, which proves how severely the army must havej 
suffered from the privations' of .the march and the} 
severity of the Alpine climate, for not half of these. 
33,000 men can have fallen in battle. Withjiiis 
- ‘ army in’- this condition, sora.e.pb]do.d.:.-of.repose-was 
absolutely necessarj^: accbrdingly, Hannibal remained 
in the country of the Insubrians till .Test and a more 
teniperate climate, and wholesome food, with which 
the GTauls, plentifully supplied' him, . restored the 
^ Polybius, III. 54, 55. “ See Kote B. ^ Polybius, III. 56. 
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536. bodies and spirits of bis soldiers, and made them 
again ready for action.^ His first movement was 
against the Taurinians, a Ligurian people, who were 
constant enernies of the Insnhrians, and therefore 
would not listen to Hannibal when he invited them 
to join his cause. He therefore attacked-andr stormed j 
their principal town, put the garrison to the sword,^ 
and struck such terror into the neighbouring tribes 
that they submitted immediately and became his’ 
allies. This was his first accession of _s trength in 
Italy, the first fruits, as he hoped, of a long succes- 
sion of defections among the allies of ’Eome, so that 
the swords of the Italians might effe'cf for him the 


conquest of Italy. 

Meanwhile Scipio^had landed at Pisa, had crossed 
the Apennines, and taken the command of the prae- 
tors’ army, sending the praetors themselves back to 
Eome, had crossed the Po at Placentia, and was as- 
cending its left bank, being anxious to advance 
with all possible haste,' in order to hinder a general 
rising of the Graids by his presence.^ Hannibal, for 
the opposite reason, was equally anxious to meet 
him , • being well aware that the Gauls ■ were only 
restrained from, revolting to the Carthaginians by 
' fear, and that on' his fost success in the 'field they 
would hasten to join him.® He therefore descended 
the left bank of the Po, keeping the river on his 


right ; and Scipio, having thrown a bridge over the 
Ticinus, had entered what are now^ the Sardinian 
dominions, and w^s still advancing westward, mth 
'• the Po on'his left, although, as the river here makes 


1 Polybius, III. 60. - " Polybius, III. 56. 

3 Polybius, III. 60. * ' ^ Written in 1841. 
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a bend to the southward, he was no longer in its a, 
immediate neighbourhood^ 

Each general was aware that his enemy was at 
hand, and both pushed forward with their cavalry 
and light troops in advance of their main armies, 
'^to reconnoitre each other’s position and numbers. 

■■ Thus^was brought on accidentally the first action 
between Hannibal and the Eomans in Italy, which, 
•with s ome exagger ation,Jhas jjeen called the battle of j_ 
the Ticinus.2 The Humidians in Hannibal’s army, 
being now properly supported by heaAy cavahy, were 
able to follow their own maimer of fighting, and, 
falhng on the flanks and rear of the Eomans, who 
were already engaged in front with Hannibal’s 
heavy horsemen, took ample vengeance for their 
'•^defeat on the Ehone. The Eomans were routed, 
and the consul himself was severely wounded, and 
owed Ids life, it is said, to the courage and Melity 
of a Ligurian slave.® With their cavalry thus 
crippled, it was impossible to act in such an open 
country; the Eomans therefore hastily retreated, 
recrossed the Ticinus, and broke down the bridge, 
yet with so much hurry and confusion, that. 600 
men were left on the right bank and fell into the 
enemy’s hands; and then, crossing the Po. also, 
established themselves under the walls of their colony 
Placentia. 

Hannibal, finding the . bridge over the Ticiflus Hs 
destroyed, reascended the left bank pf the Po tiE. he 
found a convenient point to cross, and then, having 
•constructed a bridge with the river boats, carried .• 

S * 

fll. 64. - Polybius, III. 05. 

3 Livy, XXL 46. . 
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!6. over liis army in safety. Imniediately, as • lie had 
h expected, .the Gratils_on_the right hank i^ceivedjiim- 

arrived on the second day after his passage in sight • 
of the Eoman army, and on the following day 
offered them battle. But as the Eomans did not 
move, he chose out a spot for his camp, and posted 
liis army five or six miles ftom the enemy, and 
apparently on the east of Placentia, cutting off 
their direct communication with Arimimun and 
Eome.^ 

n r On the first news of Hannibal’s arrival in Italy, 
the senate had - sent orders to the other consul, Ti. 

3 Sempronius, to return immediately to reinforce his . 
colleague.^ Ho event of importance had marked 
the first summer of .the war in Sicily. Hannibal’s 
spirit so animated the Oarthagiuian government , 
that they were everywhere preparing to act on the ^ 
offensive ; and before the arrival of Sempronius; M. 

■ - ^mib'u s, the prsetor, had already had to fight a 
"^naval action with the enemy in order to defend 
Bjlybtgum.® • He had defeated them and prevented 
their landing, but the Carthaginian fleet stdl kept 
the sea ; and whilst Sempronius was emplDying his 
whole force in the -conq^uest of the island of Mel ita.g.c-/ 
the enemy were cruisin g on the northern side 
Sicily, and making descents on the coast of Italy; 

On liis return to LQybseum', he was going in pursuit 
of-’ them, when he received orders to retmn home 
and join his colleague. . He' accordingly left part, of 

^ his fleet with the prgetor in Sicily, and part he com- 

♦ 

^ Polybius, III. 66. ■ ^ Polybius, III. 61. 

^ Livy, XXL 49, 50.^ ; ‘ 
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mitted to Sex Pomponius, liis lieutenant, for the a. 
protection of the coasts of Lucania and Campinia ; i 
while, from a dread of the dangers and delays of 7 
the winter navigation of the Adriatic, his army was 
to march from Lilybasum to Messana, and after ■■ 
crossing the strait to go by land through the whole 
length of Italy, the soldiers being boimd by oath to 
appear on a certain day at ^iminum. They com- 
pleted their long march, it is said, in forty days ; and 
from Ariminum they hastened to the scene of action, 
and effected their junction with the army of Scipiod 
Sempronius §)und his colleague no longer in liis Pc 
original position, close by Placentia and the Po, but 
\vithdrawn to the first hiUs which bound the great 
plain on the south, and leave an interval here of 
about six miles between themselves and the river," 
But Hannibal’s army lying, as it seems, to tlie 
eastward, the Eoman consul retreated westward, 
and lea\dng Placentia to its own resources, crossed 
to the left bank of the Trebia, and there lay en- 
camped just where the stream issues from the " 
last hiUs of the Apennines. It appears- that the 
Eomans had. several magazines on the right bank of 
the Po above Placentia, on which the consul prob- 
ably depended for his subsistence ; and these posts, 
together with the presence of his army, kept' the 
Qauls on the immediate bank of the river quiet, so 
that they gave Hannibal no assistance. "WBien the 
Eomans fell back behind the Trebia, Hannibal 
followed them, and encamped about five miles off 
from them,* directly _ between -.tliem and Placentia." - 

J Polybius, III. 61. 68. Livy, XXL 51, 

2 Polybius, III. or. Polybius, III. 68. 
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But Ms powerful cavalry kept Ms comuiumcations 
opeu m every direction ; and the Guuls who lived 
put of the imm ediate control of the Pioman army 
and garrisons, supplied -Mm with provisions abund- 
antly.;, 5 •'^'5’;?. 

It is not explained hy any existing writer how 
Sempromus was able to effect Ms jxmction with his 
colleague without any opposition from-HamiihaL 
The regular road from Ariminum to Placentia passes 
tllough a country jmyuriecLby a single MU ; and the 
approach of a large army should have been an- 
nounced to Hanmbal hy his Humidian cavahy soon 
enough to aUow Mm to intercept it. But so much 
&n war depends upon trifling accidents that it is 
^ain to guess where we are without information. 
We only know that the two consular armies were 
umted in Scipio’s position on the left hank of the. 
Trebia ; that their uMted forces amounted ' to 
40,000 men; and that Hanmbal, with an army so 
reinforced by the Gauls smce Ms arrival in Italy 
.that it wa.s Uttle inferior to the enemy’s,^ was so far 
from fearing to engage either consul singly, that .h e 
wished for notMng so mucfr as__ta— hang— on a 
decisive battle, with, the combined armies of both. 
Depending on the -support of the Gauls for Ms very 
existence, he must not be too long a burden to them : 
they had hoped to -be- led to live -on the plunder of 
the enemy’s country, not to maintain him at the 
expense of their own, Ip. order to force the Homans 
to a battle, he ;began to attack their magazines. • 
Cla^Mmn, now Cast^gipr a smaU tpwn -on the 
ri^i bank of the Pb, nearly opposite to the mouth 

. ^ ^ rPolybi^, III. 72. Livj', XXI. 53. 
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of the Ticmus, was betrayed into Ms hands by the 
governor ; and he here found large supplies of 
comd 

On the other hand, Sempronius, ha^dng no fears 
' for the event of a battle, was longing for the glorj’^ 
of a triumph over such an enemy as Hannibal ; - 
and, as Scipio was still disabled by his wound, he 
had the command of the whole Eoman army. 
Besides, the Gauls who lived in the plain between 
the Trebia and Placentia, not knowing wliich side 
^0 espouse, had been plundered by Hannibal’s 
cavahy, and besought the consuls to protect them. 
Tills was no time, Sempronius thought, to neglect 
any ally who still remained faithful to Borne : he 
sent out his cavalrj’’ and light troops over the 
Trebia to drive off the plunderers; and in such 
sldrmishes he obtained some partial success, which 
made him the more disposed to risk a general 
battle." 

Por this, as a Eoman officer, and before- Hanni- 
bal’s military talents were fuUy known, Ijj. ought 
not to be harshly judged ; but his manner of en- 
gagmg was rash, and unworthy of an able general. 
He allowed the attacks of Hannibal’s light cavalry tc 
tempt him to foUow them to their oivn field' of battle. 
Early in the morning the Humidians crossed ’the 
river, and skirmished close up to the Eoman camp : 
tlie consul first sent out his cavalry, and then his 
light infantry to repel ' them,^ an,d- .^dien gave 
way and recrossed the river.j^- 'he^ed his 'regulai 
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whole army to advance over the Trebia and attack 
the enemy. 

It was mid-winter, and the wide pebbly bed of 
the Trebia, which the summer traveller may almost 
pass dry-shjad, was now fiUed with a rapid stream 
running breast-high. In the night it had rained or 
snowed hea-sdly, and the morning was raw and^*^ 
chilly, threatening sleet or _snnwl Yet Sem^ 
pronius led his soldiers through the river before 
they had eaten anything, and, wet, cold, and hungry 
as they were, he formed them in order of battle on . 
the plain. Meanwliile Hannibal’s men had eaten 
their breakfast in their tents, and had oiled their 
bodies, and put—O n their a rmour around their fire s. 
Then, when the enemy had crossed the Trebia, and 
were advancing in the open plaia, the Carthaginians 
marched out to meet them, and about a mile in 
front of their camp they formed in order of battle. 
Their disposition was simple: the hea%y infantry, 
Gauls, Spaniards, and Africans to the number of 
20,000, were drawn up in a single the 

cavalry, 10,000 strong, was, with the elephants, on 
'the- two • wings ; the hght infantry and Ealearian 
slingerg, were in fhe front of the whole army. This 
was. all- Hannibal’s ■ visible force. But near the 
Trebia, and now left in- tlieir' rear by the advancing 
Ebmau legions^ were lying close' hid in the deep and 
overgrown bed’ of a small "Watercourse, 2000 picked 
soldiers,-^ horse and ’ foot,- -commanded by Harmibal s 
jjouifger brother Mago^ whom lie ' had posted there 
during the night, and Whgse ambush tlie-Eomahs 
pftssed’mth no suspicion- -■ Aiuived on the field of 
.V . * 1 Polybius, III. 72. 
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battle the legions were formed in their usual order, 
with the allied infantry on the wings, and their 
weak, cavalry of 4000 men, ill able to contend with 
the numerous horsemen of Hannibal, were on the 
flanks of the whole line.^ 

The Eoman vnlihes, nr light, infantry, who had 
been in action since daybreak, and had already shot 
away half their darts and arrows, were soon driven 
'back upon the hastati and pri-ncipes, and passed 
through the intervals of the maniples to the rear.,, 
^th no le ss ease were the cavalry beaten on both 
wings by Hannibal’s horse and elephants. But 
when the heavy infantry, superior in numbers and 
better armed both for offence and defence, dosed 
yeith__the.„ enemy , the confidence of Sempronius 
seemed to be justified: and the Eomans, pumbed 
and exhausted as they were, yet by their excellence 
in all soldierly qualities, maintained the fight with 
equal advantage.^ 

On a sudden a loud alarm was heard ; ■ and Mago, 
with his chosen band, broke out from Ms ambush, 
and assaulted them furiously in the rear. Mean- 
time both wings of the Eoman infantry were broken 
down by the elephants, and overwhelmed by the 
missiles of the bght infantry, tiU they were utterly 
routed and fled towards , the Trebia. Tlie legions 
in' the centre, finding themselves assailed on -the 
reap pushed desperately forwards, forced their way 
through the enemy’s-, ling, -and marched off! _the, field 
straight, to Placentia. •, Many of the routed 'cavalry 
made-off... in the same ^direction, and so escaped. 
But those who fled towards libe rMer were slajightened 
J See Note C. = Polybhis,-IIB«^' . 
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unceasingly by the conquerors till they reached it, 
and the loss here was enormous. The Carthaginians, 
however, stopped their pursuit on the brink of the 
Trebia: the. cold was pierciag, and to the elephants 
so intolerable that they almost all perished ; even 
of the men and horses many were lost, so that the 
wreck of the Eoman army reached their camp in 
safety ; and when night came on, Scipio again led 
them across the river, and passing imnoticed by the 
camp of the enemy, took refuge with his colleague 
within the walls of Placentia.^ 

So ended Hannibars first campaign in Italy. Tlie 
Romans, after their defeat, despaired of maintaining 
their ground on the Po ; and the two consular 
armies retreated in opposite directions, Scipio’s upon 
Ariminum, and that of Sempronius across the 
Apennines into Etruria. Hannibal remained mas- 
ter of Cisalpine Gaul ; but the season did not allow 
him to besiege Placentia and Cremona ; and the 
temper of the Gauls rendered it e^ddent that he 
must not make their country the seat of war in 
another' campaign. Already they bore the bm'den 
of supporting his army so impatiently, that he made 
an attempt, in the .dead-of_the_wiater, to cross the 
Apennines into Etniria, and was only driven back 
by the ..extreme severity of the weather, the wind 
^wjypipg with suc.b _fury. over the ridged and through 
the passes of the mountains that neither men nor 
beas.ts. could -.stand against it.^ He .was forced, 
therefore, to winter in Gaul ; but the innate fickle- jO- 
ness and* treachery of the people led him to suspect'" 
that attempts would be made against his bfe, and 
'^Polybius, III. 74. 2. Livy, XXL 58. 
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tliat a Gaulish assassiu might hope to purchase for- 
giveness from the Romans for his country’s revolt 
by destroying the general who had seduced them. 
He therefore put on a variety: of disgii^es to haffle 
such designs ; he wore false hair, appearing some- 
times as a man of mature years, and sometimes ^Yith 
the grey hairs of old age and if he had that taste 

Jtuimour which great men are seldom without, 
and which some anecdotes of him imply, he must 
have been often amused by the mistakes thus 
occasioned, and have derived entertainment from 
that which policy or necessity had dictated. 

We should be glad to catch a distinct view of 
the state of Rome when the news first arrived of 
tlie battle of the Trebia. Since the disa^IU^f 
Caudium, more than a hundred years before, there 
liad been known no defeat of two consular armies 
united, and the surprise and vexation must have 
been great. Sempronius, it is said, returned to 
Rome to hold t he- comitia ; and the people resolved 
to elect as consul a "man who, however unwelcome 
toJihe^-aristocracy, had already distinguished himself 
by brilliant victories in the very country which was 
now the seat of war. They accordingly chose C. 
Flaminius for the second time consul; -and with 
him was elected On. Ser^dlius Geinirius, a man. of 
an old patrician family, and personally attache'd'to 
the aristocratical party, but unknown* 'tons ‘before 
y his present consulship. Flaminius’ ‘ election-, was 
most unpalatable to the aristocracy ; and as nurner- 
ous pTodjgie.s were reported, and the SihyllineJjiQpks 
consulted, and it was certain that various rites w^oiild 


^ Polybius, III. 78. 
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!. 537. be ordered to Dropitmte the fayonr. of tbe gods/ he 
had some reasbri to suspect that his election would 
again be declared null and void, and he himself be 
thus deprived of his command. Bfe was anxious, 
therefore, to leave Home^as soon as possible. As his 
colleague Was detainedfhj the religious ceremonies, 
and t 'by the care of superintending the new levies, 
hlaminius, it is said, left the city before the 15th 
of March, when his consulship was to begin, and 
- actually entered upon his office at Ariminum, whither 
he had gone to superintend the formation of maga- 
zines, and to examine the state of the army.^ But 
the aristocracy thought it was no time to press party' 
animosities. They made no attempt to disturb 
hlaminius’ election; and he appears to have had 
Ms p roMnce assigned him without opposition, and 
to have been appointed to command Sempronius’ 
army in Etruria, wlMe Servilius succeeded Scipio at 
- f' J Ariminum. The levies of ^soldiers jwentjon^Mgpr- 
" OT.sby : two legions were employed in Spain ; one 
was sent to Sicily, another to Sardinia, and another 
to Tarentum ; and.four legions, more or less thinned 
by the defeat at the Trebia, still formed the nucleus 
; of two armies - in Arirhinum and in Etruria. It 
appears that four new legions were levied, with an 
. ; unusually, large proportion of soldiers ffom the 
' - Italian allies and the Batin name, and these being 

' divided between the two consuls, the armies opposed 
;■ to Hannibal on either line by wMch he might 
'I- ' advance, must have been in poiut of numbers 
'Jl forroidable. Serxdlius, as we have 'seen, 

’TfThad Ms headquarters at Ariminum ; and ' Scipio, 

■ I ' 1 Livy, XXL 62. = Lir)-, XXL 63. 
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whom he superseded, sailed as pr ocons ul into Spain ' 
to take the command of his original army there. 
Flaminius succeeded to Sempronius in Etruria, and 
lay encamped, it is said, in the neighbourhood of 
AiTetiuni.^ 

. Tims the main Eoman armies lay nearly in the 
same positions wHch they had held eight years ' 
before to oppose the cxpeetecLinN:asion. of.the_Gauls. 
But as the Gauls then broke into Etruria unperceived 
by either Eoman army, so the Eomans were again 
surprised by Hannibal on a line where they had 
not expected him. He crossed the Apennines, not 
by the ordinary road to Lucca, descending the valley 
of the Macra, hut, as it appears, by a straighter hne 
down the valley of the Auser or Serchio ; and leav- 
ing Lucca on his right, he proceeded to struggle 
through the low and flooded country which lay 
between the right bank of the Amo and the Apen- 
nines below Morence, and of which the marsh or 
lake of Fucecchio still remains a specimen. Here 
again the sufierings of the army were extreme ; but 
they were rewarded when they reached the Ann 
ground below Fassulte, and were let loose upon the 
plunder of the rich valley of the upper Amo.“ 

Flaminius lay quiet at Arreti um. and did not - 
attemp to^gLeJiattle, but sent messengers to his i 
colleague to inform him of the enemy’s appearance 
in Etruria. Hannibal was now on the south of the 
Apennines, and in the heart of Italy, but the experi- 
ence of the - Samnites and of ^Pymhus had shown 
that the Etruscans were scarce^ more to be relied 
on than th^ Gauls ; and it was in the lottfh, in 
1 Livy, XXLL 2, ' Polybius, III. 78, 79, See No to D. 
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537. Samnimn and Lncania and Apulia, that thp. nnly 

ma^rials_existed_for_joiganising,^ne-w:..Italian-~war 

against-^JEome. Accordingly Hannibal advanced 
rapidly into Etruria, and finding that Elaruinius 
still did not move, passed by Arretium, lea^dng 
the Eoman army in his rear, and marcliing, as it 
seemed, to gain the grjeat_plain_of__cejifcral. Italy, 
which reaches from Eerusia -to gpoletum, and was 4 
toxersfid- by the great road from -Arimmum to 
Eome. 

lius The consul Elaminius now at last broke up from 
’ his position and followed the enemy. Haimibal 
laid waste the country on every side with fire and 
sword to provoke the Eomans to a hasty battle, and 
leaving Cortona on his lefhluntouched on its moun- 
tain seat, he approached the lake of Thrasymenus, 
and followed the road along its north-eastern shore 
till it ascended the hills which divide the lake from 
the basin of the Tiber.’- Elaminius was fully con- 
vinced that Hannibal’s object was not to fight a 
battle, but to lay waste the richest part of Italy. 
Had he wished to engage, why had he not attacked 
bi-m when he lay at Arretium, and while his col- 
league -was far away at Ariminum ? With this 
impression he pressed on his rear closely, never 
dreaming that the Eon would turn from the pursuit 
of Ii-is defenceless prey to spring on the, shepherds 
.. 'who were dogging his steps behind, 
iity „ The ynodern road along the lake, after passing 
the ATdage of Passign^o, tuns for some way close 
»f to the* water’s edge on the right, hemmed in on the 
•left by a Ene of c liff s, which make it an absolute 
1 PolyMus, III. 82. Livy, XXII. 
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defile. Then it turns from the lake and ascends the . 
hills ; yet, although they form sometiiing of a curve,' 
there is nothing to deserve the name of a valley, 
and the road, after leaving the lake, begins to ascend 
almost immediately, so that there is a very short* 
distance during which the hills on the right and 
left command it. ^ The ground therefore does not 
well correspond with the description, of Polybius, 
who states that the valley in which the Eomans 
were caught was not the narrow interval between 
the hills and the lake, but a valley beyond , this * 
defile, and running down to the lake, so that the^'^ 
Ptomans when engaged in it had the water not on 
their right flank, but on their rear.^ Livy’s account 
is different, and represents the Eomans as caught in 
the defile beyond Passignano, between the cliff and 
the lake. It is possible that, if the exact line of 
the ancient road could be discovered, it might assist 
in solving the difficulty: in the meantime the 
battle of Thrasymenus must be one of the many 
events in ancient military history where the accounts 
of historians, differing either with each other or 
with the actual appearances of the ground, are to us 
inexpEcable.^ 'i*-* * ' : ^ . 

The consul had encamped in the evening on the F 
side of the lake just within ,the,.,present_Bomgm. a- 
fron tier, and on Tuscan. side^of^ Passignano ; he® 

had made a forced march, and ^had arrived at his 
position so late that* he could not examine'-irthe 
ground before’-him.^ Early the next morning; he 
set forward again ; the morning mist hung thickly 
over the lake and the low grounds, leaving the 
2 Eee FTote E. ^ Polybius, III. 83, 84. 
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Leiglits, as is often the case, quite clear, Plaminius, 
anxious to overtake liis enemy, rejoiced in the 
friendl y .veilyyvhich .thus concealed Ms advance, and 
hoped to fall upon Hannibal’s army while it was 
still in marching order and its columns encumbered 
with the plunder of the vaUey of the Arno. He 
passed through the defile of Passignano and found 
no enemy ; this confirmed Mm in Ms belief that 
Hannibal did not mean to fight. Already the 
Humidian cavahy were on the edge of the Jiasin of 
the Tiber ; unless he could overtake them speedily 
they would have reached the plain, and Africans, 
SpaMards, and Gauls would be riotmg in the devas- 
tation of the garden of Italy. So the consul re- 
joiced as the heads of Ms columns emerged from 
the defile, and tummg to the left began to ascend 
the hills where he hoped at least to find the rear- 
guard of the enemy. 

At this moment the stillness of the mist was 
broken by barbarian war-cries on every side, 'and 
both flanks of the Poman column were assailed at 
once. Their right was. overwhelmed by a storm of 
javelins^ and arrows shot as if from the midst of 
darkness, and striMng into the soldier’s unguarded 
side' where he had no sMeld to cover him ; while 
ponderous stones, agamst wMch no sMeld or helmet 
could avail, came crasMng down upon their heads. 
On the left were heard the trampling of horse, and 
the well-known war-cries of the Gauls; and pre- 
’sently Hanmbal’s dreaded cavahy emerged from the 
‘'^st, and were in an instant in the midst of their 
.ranks ; and the huge forms of the Gauls and their 
•.<t^st broad-swords ■ broke in upon them at the same 
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moment. The head of the Eoman column, whicli i 
was already ascending to the higher ground, found ' 
its advance also barred; for here was the enemy 
whom they had so longed to overtake ; here were 
some of the Spanish and African foot of Hannibars 
army drawn up to wait their assault. The Eomans 
instantly attacked these troops and cut theh way 
through ; these must be the cojremig^iartifis, they/, 
thought, of HannibaFs main battle; and, eager to-' 
bring the contest to a decisive issue, they pushed 
forward up the heights not doubting that on the 
summit they should find the whole force of the 
enemy. And now they were on the top of the 
ridge, and to their astonishment no enemy was 
there; but the mist drew up. and as they looked 
beMnd they saw too plainly where Hannibal was : 
the whole valley was one scene of carnage, while on 
the sides of the hills above were the masses of the 
Spanish and African foot witnessing the destruction 
of the Eoman army wliich had scarcely cost them a 
single stroke. 

The advanced troops of the Eoman column had oi 
thus escaped the slaughter ; but being too few to ^ 
:,rgfcne.Ye the day, they continued their advance, which 
was now become a flight, and took refuge in one of 
the neighbouring villages. Meantime, while the 
centre of the army was cut to pieces in the valley,- 
the rear was still winding. Jihipugh the defile b e- 
yond between the cliffs and the lake ; but they too 
were attacked from the heights above by the Gauls; 
and forced in confusion into the water. Some .<|f' 
the soldiers in desperation struck out into the deep 
water swimming, and geighe^Iown by their armoy^ 
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EI^^tLy sank ; others ran in as far ^_3yas_^thin 
th eir_ depth , and there stood helplessly till the 
enemy’s cavalry dashed in after them. Then they 
lifted up their hands and cried for quarter; bufi- 
on this day of sacrifice the gods of Carthage were 
not to he defrauded, of a single victim ; and the 
horsemen pitilessly fulfilled Hannibal’s vow. 

• ThuSj with the exception of the advanced troops 
of the Roman column, who were about 6000 men, 
the rest of the army was utterly destroyed. The 
consul lihnself had not seen the wreck consum- 
mated. On finding himself surrounded he had 
vainly endeavoured to form his men amidst the 
confusion and to offer some regular resistance. Wlien 
this was hopeless he continued to do his duty as a 
brave soldier, tid one of the Gaulish horsemen, who 
is said to have known him by si ght_^mJiis fo rmer 
consulsh ip, rode up and ran him through the body 
with his lance, crying out, ‘ So perish the man who 
slaughtered our brethren, and robbed us of the lands 
of our fathers.’^ In these last words we probably 
rather read the unquenchable hatred of the Roman 
aristocracy to the author of an agrariamjaw than 
the genuine language of the Gaul. Rlaminius died 
bravely, sword in hand, having committed no greater 
military error than many an i mpetu ous soldier, whose / 
death dn his country’s cause has been felt to J'hrow 
a A’-p.il Ms rashness, and whose memory is pitied 
and honoured. The party feelings wMch have so 
CQloui£lLthe,ianguage_Qf the ancient writers respect- 
ing hiih need not be shared by a modern historian: 
Rlamimus was indeed an uneq ual anta gonist to 
1 Li\y, XXII. 
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Hannibal, but in Ms previous life, as consul and as js 
censor, be bad sensed Iris country well ; and if tbe 
defile of Tbrasymenus witnessed bis rashness, it also 
contains bis honourable grav^e. 

Tbe battle must have been ended before noon ; 
and Hannibal’s indefatig able cavalry, after having 
destroyed tbe centre and rear of tbe Eonian army, 
hastened to pm’sue the troops who bad broken off 
from tbe front, and bad for tbe present escaped tbe 
general overthrow. They were supported by tbe 
light-armed foot and tbe Spaniards, and finding tbe 
Eomans in tbe vnUage to which they bad retreated, 
proceeded to invest it on every side. Tbe Eomans, 
cut off from ail rebef and with no provisions, sur- 
rendered to Mabarbal, who commanded tbe party 
sent against them. They were brought to Hanni- 
bal ; with the- other prisoners taken in the battle, 
tbe whole number amoimted to 15,000. Tbe 
general addressed them by an interpreter ; be told 
the soldiers who bad surrendered to Mabarbal that 
then' fives, if he pleased, were still forfeited, for 
Mabarbal bad no authority to grant terms without 
bis consent. Then be proceeded, with tbe yebe:;. 
mence often displayed by Hapoleon in similar cir-^ 
cumstances, to ipveigli against tbe Eoman govern- - V 
ment and people, and concluded by giving all bis 
Eoman prisoners to tbe custody of tlie kevera'l 
divisions of his army. Then he turned to tbe 
Italian afiies : they were not bis enemies, be said ; . 
on tbe contrary, be bad invaded Italy to atti, them 
in casting off tbe yoke of Eome ; be should still 
deal with them as be bad treated bis Italian 
prisoners taken at tbe Trebia ; they were free from 
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. that moment, and without ransom.^ This being 
done, he halted for a short time to rest his armj, 
and buried with great solemnity thirty of the most 
distinguished of those who had fallen on his own 
side in the battle. His whole loss had amounted 
only to 1500 men, of whom the greater part were 
j Gauls. It is said also that he caused careful search, 
hut in vain, to be made for the body of the consul 
Haminius, being anxious to give him honourable 
burial." So he acted afterwards to L. -(Emilius and 
''to MarceUus; and these hum anities are worthy of 
notice, as if he had wished to show that, though his 
vow bound lim to unrelenting enmity towards the 
Eomans while living, it was a pleasure to him to 
feel that he might honour them when dead. 2 ^ y ■sir' 
is The army of Hannibal now broke up from the 
scene of its victory, and lea^dng Perusia rmassailed, 
crossed the infant stream of the Tiber, and entered 
upon the plains of Umbria. Here Maharbal, with 
the cavalry and light troops, obtained another victory 
over a party of some 1000 men, commanded by.C. 
CenteSiius, and killed, took prisoners, or dispersed the 
whole body.® Then that rich plain, extending from 
the Tiber under Perusia to Spoletum at the foot of 
the Monte‘-..Somma, was laid waste by the • Cartha- 
ginians without mercy. The white oxen of the 
Clitumnus, so often offered in sacrifice to the ; gods 
of Pome by her triumphant generals, were now the 
gpoil of the enemy, and were slaughtered on the 
altars of tSe gods of Carthage, amidst prayers for 

1 Polybius, III, 85. 

" Livy, XXII. 7. Compare Valerius Maximus, P . 1. Ext. 6. 
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tlie destruction of Eoine. The left bank of the. 
Tiber again heard the GauHsli war-crj"; and the 
terrified inhabitants tied to the mountains or into 
the fortified cities from this imwonted storm of 
barbarian invasion. The figures and arms of the 
Gauls, however formidable, might be familiar to 
many of the Umbrians ; but they gazed in wonder 
on the slingers from the Balearian fislands, on the c 
hardy Spanish foot, conspicuous by their wliite linen ^ 
coats bordered with scarlet on the regular African 
infantiy, who had not yet exchanged their long 
lances and .small shields for the long shield and 
stabbing sword of the Eoman soldier ; on the heary 
cavahy, so numerous, and mounted on horses so 
superior to those of Italy ; above ah, on the bands 
of wild Uumidians, who rode without saddle or 
, . bridle, as if the rider and his horse were one 
' creature, and who acouced over the country with a 
i speed and impetuosity defying escape or resistance, e 
Amidst such a scene the colonists of Spoletum de- ^ 
served well of their country for shutting their 
gates boldly and not yielding to the general, ■ panic ; 
and when the Uumidian horsemen rein ed tip their 
.horses, and turned away from its weU-manne.d walls, 
the colonists, with an excusable boasting, might 
claim the glory of having repulsed Hannibal." 

But Hannibal’s way lay not over the Monte i 
Somma, although its steep pa.ss, rising immediately “ 
behind Spoletum, was the last natural obstacle be; 
tween him and Home. Bfeyond that pass*the country 
was full, not of Eoman colonies merely, but of Homan 

1 Polybius, III; 114. Lily, XXII. 46. ” X... 

= Livj', XXII. 9. 
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37. citizens : lie would soon liave entered on the terri- 
tory of the thirty::feeJBoman_..tribfis, where everj^ 
man whom he would have met was his enemy. TTi.q 
eyes were fixed elsewhere ; the south was entirely 
J^j^pen to him; the way to and §amnim^ 

was cleared of every impedir^nt. He crossed the 
Apennines in the direction ol “.^mcona, and invaded 
Picenum ; he then followed the coast of the Adriatic, 
tiu’ough the country of the Mamicinians and Fren- 
tanians, till he arrived in the northern part of 
Apulia, in the country called by the Glreeks Daunia.^ 
He advanced slowly and leisurely, encamping after 
short marches, and spreading devastation far and 
, wide ; the plunder of slaves, cattle, corn, wine, oil, 
and valuable property of ever}’’ description, was 
almost more than the army could caiTy or drive 
along. The soldiers, who after their exhausjmg 
march from Spain over the Alps had ever since 
been in active ser\dce, or in wretched quarters, and 
1 •■wl)Q/>from cold and the want of oil for anointing the 
^^^in had suffered severely from scorbutic disorders, 

^ were. now revelling in plenty in a land of corn and 

olives and vines, where all good things were in. such 
abundance that the very horses of the army, so said 
report, were^ bathed in old wines to im 2 n’ove their 
condition.^* Meanwhile, wherever the army passed, 
ah Il(^an .or Latins, of an age to laeanmms,- were 
by ^tECannibal'S express orders put to the sword." 
Many an. occupier of doma in land; many a farmer (i 
n f_ tlie . or of those miiltiplied branches . of 

revenue wliich the Eoman government possessed all 


^ Polybius, III. 86. Livy, XXII. 9. 
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over Italy, collectors of customs and port duties, 
surveyors and farmers of the forests, farmers of the 
mountain pastures, farmers of the salt on the sea 
coast, and of the mines in the mountains, were cut 
oif by the vengeance of the Carthaginians ; and 
Home, having lost thousands of her poorer citizens 
in battle, and now losing hundreds of the richer 
classes in this exterminating march, lay blee djng at 
.exerj^ pore. 

3 o-^_^But her spirit was invin cible. Wlien the tidings 
'of the disaster of Tlxrasymenus reached the city the 
people crowded to the Iforum, and called upon the 
magistrates to tell them the whole trutlu’^ The 
prmtor M. Pomponius Matho, ascended 

the rpstf^and said to the assembled multitude, 
‘ "We have been beaten in a great battle ; our army 
istj^troyed and.C. Plaminius, the consul, is killed.’ 

jr^^uj:j 2 oldeix.tempeinm£iits scarcely enable us to con- 

J^^'^ve the effect of such tidings on the livelv feeling s 
of the people of the south, or to image to ourselves 
the cries, the tears, the hands uplifted in prayer, or 
.clenched in rajge, the confused sound of ten thousand 
voices, giving utterance with breathless rapidity to 
their feelings of eager interest, of terror, of grief, or 
of fury. .All the northern gates of’ the city were 
beset with crowds of wives and mothers, imploring 
every fresh fugitive from' the fatal field for «otae 
tidings of those most dear to them. Th6 prjettft’^ 
M. /P.Tnili ns and M. Pomponius, kept the' senate 
sitting for several days, from sunrise to sunset, with- 
out adjournment, in earnest consultation on the 
alarming state of their country. 

^ PolybiuS; IIL 85, Livy, XXIL 7. 
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Peac e -was not tliouglit of for a moment, nor was 
• it proposed to witlidraw a single soldier from Spain, 
Sicily, or Sardinia ; but it was resolved that a 
(dictato r ought to be appointed to secure unity of com- 
mand. There had been no dictatorship for actual 
sendee- since that of A. AtOins Calatinus, two-and- 
thirty years before, in the disastrous consulship of 
P. Claudius Pulcher and L. Junius PuUus. But it 
is probable that some jealousy was entertained of 
the senate’s choice if, in the absence of the consul 
Gm^ervilius, the appointment, according to ancient 
usage, had rested with them; nor was it thought 
safe to leave the dictator to nominate his master of 
the horse. Hence an unusual course was adopted ; 
'‘f^e Ggntuiies in their comiti^ elected both the one 
and the other, choosing onefromTeach’ of the two 
parties in the state ; the dictator, Q. Pabius Maxi- 
mus, from one of the noblest, but at the same time 
the most moderate Jamilies of the aristocracy, and 
himself a man of a nature no less gentle than wise ; 
the master of the horse, M. Minucius Pufus, as 
representing the popular party.^ 

Eeligion in the mind of Q. Pabius was not a mere 
lu.s tTump.rit for party purpose s : although he may have 
had little belief in its truth, he was convinced of its 
excellence, and that a reverence for the .gods was an 
^ essential element in the character of a nation, with- 
out which it must assuredly degenerate. Therefore, 
on the very dify that he entered oh 'his office, he ■ 
summoned the senate, and, dwelling on the import- 
of propitiating the gods, moved that the Siby h- 
books should forthwith be consulted.^ They 
^ Polybius, HI. 87. Livy, XXII. 8. = Livy, XXII. 9. 
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directed, among other things, that the Eoman- peoplt 
should vow to the gods what was called ‘ a hol:v 
spring ’ — that is to say, that everj^ animal fit for sacri- 
fice born in the spring of that year, between the firsl 
day of March and the tliirtieth of April, and rearec 
on any moimtain or plain or river bank or nplanc 
pasture tliroughout Italy, should be offered to Jupiter,’ 
Extraordinary games were also vowed to be celebrateo 
in the Circus Maximus ; prayers were putu}? at all 
the temples ; new temples were vowed to be built : 
and for three days those solemn sacrifices were per- 
formed, in which the images of the gods were taken 
down from their temples and laid on couches richly 
covered, with tables full of meat and wine set before 
them, in the sight of all the people, as if the gods 
could not but bless the city where they had deigned 
to receive hospitality . ^ 

Then the dictator turned his attention to the state 
of the war. A long campaig n was in prosp ect, for 
it was stiff so early in the season that the prastors 
had not yet gone out to their provinces, and Hanni- 
bal was already in the heart of Italy. All measures 
were taken for the defence of the country ; even the 
wall and towers of Eome were ordered to be made 
good against an attack Bridges were to be broken 
down, the inliabitants of open towns were to with- 
draw into places of security, and in the expected 
line of Hannibal’s march the country was to be laid 
waste before him, the corn destroyed, nnd the houses 
bumt.2 This would probably be done effectually in 
the Eoman tenitory, but the aUies were not likely 
to make such extreme sacrifices, and this of itsoff 
1 Livy, XXII. 10. = Livy, XXII. 11. 
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7. was a reason wliy Hannibal did Hot advance directly 

* upon Eome, 

More than 30,000 men, jnJdilejjL and priso ners. 

• bad been lost to the Eomans in tbe late battle. Hie^ 
consul, Cn. Servibns, commanded above 30,000 in^ 
Cisalpine Gaul, and be was nOw retreating in all 
baste, after having beard of tbe total defeat of bis 

S colleague. Two new legions were raised, besides a 
large force pnt.DLlJiajeil y . t Tibes,-wbicb was employed 
partly for tbe defence of Eome itself, and partly, as 
it consisted largely of tbe poorer citizens, for tbe 
service of tbe fleet. This last indeed was become a 
matter of urgent necessity, for tbe Cartbaginian fleet 
j was ab’eady on the Itaban coast, and bad taken a 
~ whole (;^onvov' of corn-ships off Cosa, in Etruria, carry- 
ing suppbes to tbe army in Spain, while tbe Eoman 
ships, both in Sicily and at Ostia, bad not yet been 
laaincbed— after^tbe winter.^ How all tbe ships at 
Ostia and in tbe Tiber were sent to sea in baste, 
and tbe consul, Cn. Servflius, commanded them, 
whilst tbe dictator and master of tbe horse, having 
i added tbe two newly raised legions to tbe consul’s 
army, proceeded through Campania and Sanmium 
into Aptdia, and, with an army greatly superior in 
numbers, encamped .at a distance of about five or • 
(six miles from HannibaL^ 

' Besides tbe advantage of numbers tbe Eomans bad 
that of being regularly and abundantly suppbed with 
rs pro\dsions. THey bad no' occasion to scatter their 
5)tces in order to obtain subsistence ; but keeping 
their army together, and esposing_nojH:eak-point.to 
fort une, they foEowed Hannibal at a certain distance, 

I Livy, XXII. 11. = Polybius, III. 88. 
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watched their opportrmity to cut off his detached 
parties, and above all, by remaining in the field with ^ 
so imposing an army, overawed the allies, and checked 
their disposition to revolts Thus Hannibal, finding 
that the Apuhans did not join him, recrossed the 
Apennines, and moved through the country of the 
Birpinians into that of the Caudinian Samnites. 
But Beneventum, once a great Samnite city, was 
_ n(m a Latin colony, and its gates were close shut 
*^m^inst the invaden. Hannibal laid waste its terri- 

O ^ ~ ~"f ' — 

tory with fire and sword, then moved onwards under 
the south side of the^ Matese, and took possession of 
Telesia, the native city of C. Pontius, but now a 
decayed and defenceless town ; thence descending 
the Calor to its junction with the Vultumus, and 
ascending the Yultumus till he found it easily ford - ^ 
able, he finaEy crossed it near Allifse, and passing 
over the Irills behind Galatia, descended by Gales 
into the midst of the Palernian plain, the glory of 
Campania.^ 

Pabius steadily followed him, not descending irrto Fa 
the plain, but keeping his army on the hills above'^°^ 
it, and watching aU his movements. Again .the 
Humidian cavalry were seen scoirring the country on{^i 
every side, and the smoke of burning houses marked 
their track. The soldiers in the Pioman array be- 
.held the sight with the greatest impatience. Tlrfty 
Hwere-hnniiirg for batt le, and the master of -the horse 
Irimself shared and encouraged the "general feeling: 
But Pabius was firm’ in his resolution; he sent “• 
parties to secure even the . pass of Tarracina, lest ; 
Hannibal should attempt to advance by the Apman 
1 Polybius, III. 90. = Polybius, III. 90. Livy, XXII. 1^^ 
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•oad upon Eome ; he garrisoned Casilinum on the 
jnemy’s rear ; the Vulturnus from Casilintun to the 
!ea barred all retreat southwards ; the colony of 
Hales stopped the outlet from the plain hy tlie 
Hatin road ; while from Gales to Casilinum the lulls 
brmed an unbroken harrier, steep and wooded, the 
ew paths over which were already secured by 
Roman soldiers.^ Thus Tabius thought that Han- 
libal was caught as in a pitfall ; that his escape was 
iut off, while his army, haAung soon wasted its 
plunder, could not possibly winter where it . was, 
without magazines, and without a single town in its 
possession. Tor himself, he had aU the resomces 
)f Campania and Samnium on his rear, while on his 
.ight the Lathi road, secured by the colonies of 
Hales, Casinum, and Tregellse, kept his communica- 
iions with Eome open. 

Hannibal on his part had no thought of - wintering 
where he was ; but he had carefully husbanded his 
plunder that it might supply his winter consump- 
tion, so that it was important to him to caiTy it off 
in safety. He had taken many thousand cattle, and 
his army besides was encumbered with its numer- 
ous prisoners, over and above the com, wine, oil, 
and other articles which had been furnished by the 
ravage of one of the richest districts in Italy. Tind- 
ing that the passes in the bills between Cales and 
the Vulturnus were occupied by the enemy,' he 
began to consider how he edtdd surprise or force Ms 
passage vrithout abandoning any of his plunder. He 
first thought of Ms numerous prisoners, and dreading 
lest M a mght march they should either escape or 
1 Livy, XXII. 15. 
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oveipower their guards and join their countrjTiien . 
in attacking him, he commanded them all, to the 
number it is said of 6000 men, to be put to the 
sword. Then he ordered 2000 of the stoutest 
-oxen to he selected from the plundered cattle, and 
pieces of ^spUt pine wood, or dry vine wood, to be 
fastened to their horns. About two hours before 
midnight the drovers began to drive them straight 
to the hills, having first set on fire the bundles of 
wood about their heads ; while the light infantry 
following them till they began to run wild, then 
made their o^vn way to the hiUs, scouring the points 
just above the pass occupied by the enemy. Hanni- 
bal then commenced his march ; his African infantry 
led the way, followed by the caAmlrjL Then came 
all the baggage, and the rear was covered by the 
Spaniards and Gauls. In this order he followed 
the road in the defile, by which he was to get out 
into the upper valley of the Vultumus, above Casili- 
num and the enemy's army.^ 

He found the way quite clear ; for the Piomans i 
who had guarded it, seeing the IiiUs above them 
illuminated on a sudden with a multitude of moving 
lights, and nothing doubting that Hannibal’s army 
was attempting to breakjau t over the hills in despair 
of forcing the road, quitted their position in haste, 
and ran towards the heights to intercept or embaiTass 
his retreat. Meanwhile Fabius, with his main army, 
confounded at the strangeness of the sight,' and 
dreading lest Hannibal was tempting him to -Ihs,. 
ruin, as he had tempted Haminius, kept close within - 
his camp till the morning. Day da^vned on^’’ to 
^ Polybius, III. 93. Livy, XXII, 16, 17, See Note F. 
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show liim liis own troops, wlio had been set to 
occupy the defile, engaged on the , hills above with 
Hannibal’s light infantry. But presently the Spanish 
foot were seen scaling the heights to reinforce the 
enemy, and the Homans were driven down to the 
plain with great loss and confusion, while the 
Spaniards and the light troops, having thoroughly 
done their work, disappeared behind the hills, and 
followed their main army.^ Tims completely suc- 
cessful, and leaving his shamed and bafiied enemy 
behind him, Hannibal no longer thought of return- 
ing to Apulia by the most direct road, but resolved 
to extend his devastations still further before the 
season ended. He mounted the valley of the 
Vulturnus towards Venafrum, marched from thence 
into Samnium, crossed the Apennines, and de- 
scended into the rich Pelignian plain by Sulmo, 
which yielded him an ample harvest of plunder, and 
thence ' retracing Ms steps into Samnium, he finally 
returned to the neighbourhood of Ms old quarters in 
Apulia. 

The summer was far advanced ; Hannibal had 
overrun the greater part of Italy : the meadows of 
the Olitumnus and the Vulturnus, and the forest 
‘glades of the high Apennines, had alike seen their 
cgittle driven away by the invading army ; the 
•Talernian plam and the plain of Sulmo had alike 
yielded their tribute of wine and oil; but not a 
single oity had as yet opened its gates to the con- 
queror, not a single state of Samnium had welcomed 
him as its champion, under whom it might, revenge 
its old wrongs against Home. ' Everywhere the 
1 Polyb|fis, III. 94. Livy, -XX!!. 18. 
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iristocratical partj’' had maintained its ascendency, a.u 
^(hhad repressed all mention of revolt from Eome. 
S^nibars gi’eat experiment^ therefore had hitherto 
failed. He knew that his single army could notJ 
conquer Italy ; as easily might King William's 
Dutch guards have conquered England ; and six^ 
months had brought Hannibal no fairer prospect of; 
lid witliin the country itself than the first week’ 
after his landing in Torbay brought to King William.' 
But^among -Hannibalts— great est qualities was the 
patience with which he knew how to a bide .his.., , 
time. If~one camp ai g n had failed of its main^*^ 
object another must be tried ; if the fidelity of the 
Roman allies had been unshaken by the disaster of 
ThrasjTnenus, it must be tried by a defeat yet more 
fatal. Meantime he would take undisputed posses- 
sion of the best winter quarters in Italy ; his men 
would be plentifully fed; his invaluable cavalry 
would have forage in abundance, and tliis at no cost 
to Carthage, but wholly at the expense of the enemy. 
The point which he fixed upon to winter at was the 
v^ edge of the Apuhan plain, where it joins the 
mountains: on one side was a boundless expanse 
of corn, intermixed with open grass land, burnt up 
in summer, but in winter fresh and green, whilst 
on the other side were the wide pastures of the 
mountain forests where his numerous cattle might 
be turned out till the first snows of autumn fell. 
These were as yet far distant, for the cotn in the 
plahr, although ripe, was stiU standing, and -dire 
rich harvests of Apulia were tt) be gathered this 
year by unwonted reapers. — — 

Descending fr(«li Samnium,.H^nibal accordingly He 
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. appeared before tlie little town of Geroniiim, wliicli 
was. situated somewbat more tlian twenty nules 
north-west of the Latia colony of Luceria, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Larinum.^ Tlie town, 
refusing to surrender, was taken, and the inhabitants 
put to the sword, but the houses and walls were left 
standing, to serve as a great magazine for the army, 
and the soldiers were quartered in a regularly fortified 
camp without the town. Here Hannibal posted 
himself, and, keeping a third part of his men under 
arms to guard the camp and to cover liis foragers, he 
sent out the other two-thirds to gather in all the 
corn of the surrounding country, or to pasture his 
cattle on the adjoining mountains. In this manner . 
the storehouses of Geronium were in a short time 
filled with corn. 

Meanwhile the public mind at Eome was strongly 
^^cited against the dictator. He seemed like a man 
who, having played a cautiou s.-gaine, at last makes 
a falsB-mnye and is beaten. His slow, defensive 
system, unwelcome in itself, seemed rendered con- 
temptible by Hannibal’s triumphant escape from the 
Falernian plain. But here too Babins showed a 
patience worthy of all honour. Vexed as he must 
have been at his failure in Campania, he still .felt 
sure that his system was ^vise ; and again he followed 
Hannibal into Apulia, and encamped as before on 
the hicjli grounds in his neighbourhood. Certain 
religions offices called bim at this time to Home ; 
^^ut he charged Minucius^to observe his system 
strictly, and on no account to risk a battle.^ 

■ ■>" 1 Polybius, III. 100. Livy, XXII. 23. 

2 Polybius, HI. 94.’ Livy, XXII. 18.- 
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The master of the horse conducted his operationj 
wisely : he advanced liis camp to a projecting ridg( 
of hills immediately above the plain, and sendinj 
out his cavalry and light troops to cut off Hannibar: 
foragers, obhged the enemy to increase liis coverinj 
force, and to restrict the range of his harvesting. Oi 
one occasion he cut off a great number of the for 
agers, and even advanced to attack HannibaTs camp 
which, owing to the necessity of detacliing so mair 
men all over the country, was left with a ver 
inferior force to defend it. The return of some o 
the foraging parties obliged the Romans to retreat 
but Minucius was greatly elated, and sent hom< 
very encouraging reports of his success.^ 

The feeling against Fabius could no longer b( 
restrained. Minucius had known how to manag 
Ihs system more ably than he had done himseU 
Such merit at such a crisis deserved to be rewarded 
nor was it fit that the popular party should continn( 
to be d^rivnd^f its share in the conduct of the wai 
his_,g^ party Fabius was not univer 
sally popular. He had magnified himself and hii 
system somewhat ofi'ensively, and had spoken to( 
harslily of the blunders of former generals. Thus i 
does not appear that the aristocracy offered an;; 
strong resistance to a bill brought forward by th< 
tribune M. Metilius for giving the master of tR< 
horse power equal to the dictator’s. Tlie bill wa; 
strongly supported by (VTerentius Yarro, who ha( 
been praetor in the preceding year, and was easib 
jcarried.^ 


^ Polybius, III. 101, 102. Livy, XXII. 24, 
- Polybius, III. 103, Lm’^, XXII. 25, 26. 
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VI. The dictator and master of the horse now di^nded 
the army between them, and encamped apart, at 
nd more than a mile's distance from each other. JCheir. 
want,QLcozPp.erationjwa s th us .notoxions ; and Han- 
nibal was not slow to profit by it. He succeeded 
in tempting Minucius to an engagement on his own 
ground; and hawag concealed about 5000 men in 
some TMines and hollows close by, he called them 
forth in the midst of the action to faU on the 
I enemy’s rear. The rout of the Trebia was well- 
nigh repeated ; but Tabius was near enough to 
come up in time to the rescue; and his fresh 
legions checked the pursuit of the conquerors, and 
enabled the broken Eomans to rally. Still the loss 
already sustained was severe ; and it was manifest 
that Fabius had saved his colleague from total 
destruction. Minucius acknowledged this gener- 
ously ; he instantly gave up his equal and separate 
command, and placed himself and his army under 
the dictator’s orders.^ The rest of the season 
passed quietly ; and the dictator and master of the 
horse resigning their offices as usual at the. end of 
six months, the army during the winter was put 
under the command of the consuls ; Cn. Seiuilius 
having brought home and laid up . the fleet, which 
he had commanded during the summer, and M. 
AtHius Eegulus haAung been elected to fill the place 
of Jlaminius. • 

Meanwhile -the elections for the following year 
Were approaching, and it was e^ddent that they 
:xj».‘‘tv6uld be marked severe party struggles. Tlie 
'^^ mas* of the Eoman people were impatient of the 
^ Polybius, III, 104, 105. *Livy, XXI. 28.**29. Plutafcli. Fabius, 13. 
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coatinuanee of the war in Italy ; not only the 
poorer citizens, whom it obliged to constant military 
sendee through the winter, and with no prospect of 
plunder, but stiU more perhaps the moneyed classes, 
whose occupation as farmers of the revenue was so 
irtailed by Hannibal’s army. Again, the 
of domain , lands in remote parts of Italy 
could get no returns from their property, the 
wealthy graziers, who fed their cattle on the domain 
pastures, saw their stock carried off to furnish' 
winter pro\dsions for the enemj’'. Besides, if Han- 
nibal were allowed to be unassailable in the field, 
the allies sooner or later must be expected to join 
him; they would not sacrifice every thing for Eome, 
if Eome could neither protect them nor herself. 
Tlie excellence of the Eoman infantiy was undis- 
puted ; if with equal numbers they could not con- 
quer Hannibal’s veterans, let their numbers be 
increased, and they must overwhelm Mm. These 
were no doubt the feelings of many of the nobility 
themselves, as well as of the majority of the people, 
but they were embittered by party animosity ; the 
aristocracy, it was said, seemed bent on throwing 
reproach on aU generals of the popular partyj as if 
none but themselves were fit to conduct the war; 
Minucius himself had yielded to this spirit -by sub- 
mitting to be commanded by Eabius when the law 
had made him Ms equal ; one consul at4east must 
be chosen, who would act firmly for himself and for 
the people ; and such a man, to whose merits the 
bitter hatred of the aristocratic^?, party bore the' be^^t 
testimony, was to be found in 0. Terentius"Vtiiiro.^'jS 


meatly c 
toccupiers 
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Varro, Ms enemies said, was a butcliefs son; 

^^ nay, it was added that he had himself been ji„ 
but chers hoy .^ and had only been enabled by the 
fortune wMch Ms father had left him tc tMow aside 
liis ignoble calling, and to aspire to public offices. 
vcSo Cromwell was called a brewe r, but Varro had 
^b^^hy..Sucfcessively elected ; .plebeiany a^.^ ^ 

(pnriTlp. mdilfi. and prmtor, wMle we ard^n^ tbl&"lhat/^''{' 
' he was ever tribune, and it is without example in 
Eoman Mstory that a mere demagogue, of no family, 
with no other merits, chnl or militaiy, should be 
raised to such nobDity. Varro was eloquent, it is 
true, but eloquence alone would scarcely have so 
recommended him, and if in Ms prfetorsMp, as is 
probable, he had been one of the two home prmtors, 
he must have possessed a competent knowledge of 
law. Besides, even after his defeat at Gannse, he 
was employed for several years in various important 
offices, chM and military, wMch would never have 
been the case had he been the mere factious Mag- 
' ^ g^t that Mstorians have painted him. The aristo- 
cracy tried in vain to prevent his election ; he was 
not only returned consul, but he was returned alone, 
no other candidate obtaining a sufficient number of 
votes to entitle' liim to the .spfeage_of_aJbrib^.^^/ 
Thus he held the comitia for the election of Ms 
colleague, and considering the great influence exer- 
cised by the magistrate so presiding, it is creditable 
to him, and to the temper of the people generally, 
thflt the other consul chosen was L. ./ F^mi hus PauUus, 
who was not only a known partisan of the aristo- 
cracy, but ha^^ng been consul three years before, 

1 Yalerius Slasimtis, III. i, 4. * Livy, XXII. 3o. 
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had been brought to trial for an alleged misappro- 
priation of the plunder taken in the lUjurian war, 
and, although acquitted, was one of the most un- 
popular men in Eome. Yet he was Imown to be a 
good soldier, and the people haAong obtained the 
election of Yarro, did not object to gratify the 
aristocracy by accepting the candidate of their 
choice. 

ISio less moderate and impartial was the temper 
shown in the elections of prsetors. Two of the four 
were decidedly of the aristocratical party, M. Mar- 
ceUus and L. Postumius Albinus; the other two 
were also men of consular rank, and no way known 
as opponents of the nobility, P. Purius Philus and 
M. Pomponius Matho. The two latter were to 
have the home prtetorships, Marcellus was to com- 
mand the fleet, and take charge of the southern 
coast of Italy, L. Postumius was to watch tlm 
frontier of Cisalpine Gaul. 

ITie winter and spring passed without any mili- 
tary events of importanca Servilius and Eegulus 
retained their command as proconsuls for some time 
after their successors had come into office, but 
nothing beyond occasional skirmishes took place 
; . between them and the enemy. Hannibal was at 
■ '^Geronium, maintaining his army on the supplies 
which he had so carefully collected in the preceding 
campaign; the consuls apparently were posted a 
little to the southward, receiving their supplies from 
the country about Canusium, and immediately from 
a large magazine, which they h&d estabhshed at the 
small town of Cannae, near the Aufidus.^ 

* Polybius, III. lOf. 
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ITever was Hannibal’s genius more displayed 
than during tliis long period of inactmty. More 
than baK of Ms. army consisted of Gauls, of all bar- 
barians tbe most impatient and unc p.Tt,nin._in tb p.ir 
vb^our, whose fidebty, it was said, could only be 
;‘^secured by ^.,eveiL_opfin -liand ; no man was tben 
friend any longer tban be could gorge, them witb'^i!^^ 
pay or plunder. Tbose of bis soldiers wbo '^^■e 
not Gauls- were either Spaniards or Africans; tbe 
Spaniards were tbe newly conquered subjects of 
Carthage, strangers to her race and language, and 
accustomed to divide their bves between actual 


battle and tbe most bstless bodily indolence, so that, * 

’ ^lien one of tben tribes first saw ilie habits of a 
r ^ 

\ Homan camp, and obser^’^ed the centurions walking 
up and down before tbe pratorium for exercise, the^j. 
Spaniards thought them mad, and ran up to guide^'’^'-' 
them to then’ tents, t hinkin g that be who was not 
fighting could do nothing but be at bis ease and 
enjoy himself.^ Even tbe Africans were foreigners 
to Carthage; they were subjects harshly governed, 
and bad been engaged within tbe last twenty years 
in a war of extermination with them masters. Yet 


tbe long inactivity of winter quarters, irymgAaJbbe 
djgp.iplin e— of~tbe _ best national arm ies, was borne 
^patiently by Hannibal’s soldiers ; there was neither 
" [ deserti on iim^ miu tiny amongst them ; even tbe fickle- 
nesi* of tbe Ga^^eemed spell-bound, they remained 
steadily in then' camp in Apuba, neither going home 
to their own country nor over to tbe enemy. On 
the contrary, it seems that fresh bands of Gauls 
must have joined the Carthaginian army after the 


I'Eti-ato, III. 4, 16. Cas. p. 164. 
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battle of Thrasymenus, and the retreat of the Eoman 
army from Ariminum. Por the Gauls and the 
Spaniards and the Africans were o^^ pOT^ered b y. 

of Ha nnibar g character ; imder his 
^ guidance they felt , themselves mvincible : with such 
a general the yoke of Carthage might seem to the 
Africans and Spaniards the natural dorainion of 
superior beings ; in such a champion the Gauls 
beheld the appointed instrument of their countrj^*s 
gods to lead them once more to assault the Capitol. 

SHenus^ the Greek historian, was living with 
Hannibal daily and though not entrusted with? 
liis military and political secrets, he must have seen 
and known him as a man ; he must have been 
familiar with his habits of life, and must have heard 
his conversation in those unrestrained moments 
when the lightest words of great men display the 
character of their minds so strikingly. His work 
is lost to us ; but had it been ’^rttiy^of his_opp^^^ 
tunities, anecdotes from it must have been quoted 
by other writers, and we should know what Han- 
nibal was. Then, too, the generals who were his 
daily companions would be something more to us 
than names : we should know Maliaxbal, tlm, best 
cavalry-officer of the finest cav^y_service-in_the 
jHLOiid ; and Hasdrubal, who managed the commis- 
saria t of the army for so many years in an enemy’s 
country; and Hannibal’s young brother, Mago, €0 
full of youthful spirit and enterprise, Vho com- 
manded the ambush at the battle of the Trebia, We 
might* learn something too of that Hannibal, sur- - 
named the Kghter, who was the general’s counsellor, 

^ Nepos, Hannib. c. XIII. 
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c. 538. ever promptmg him, it was said, to deeds of savage 
cruelty,^ but whose counsels Hannibal would not 
have listened tq had they been merely cruel, had 
they not breathed a spirit of deep devotion to the 
cause of Carthage, and of deadly hatred to Eome, 
such as possessed the heart of Hannibal himself, 
put Silenus saw and heard without heeding or 
■' recording, and on the tent and c^p of Hannibal 
X' (/ju-there_hangsjaL:ml_which the fancy^ the poet may 
•penetrate, but the historian turns away in deep 
disappointment, for to him it yields neither sight 
Inor sound. 

ning of Spring was come, and well-nigh departing ; and 
in the warm plains of Apulia the corn was ripening 
nibai fast, while Hannibal’s winter supplies were now 
nearly exhausted. He broke up from his camp 
before Geronium, descended into the Apulian plains, 
and whilst the Eoman army was still in its winter 
position, he threw himself on its rear, and surpiisgi^ 
its great magazine at Cannse.^ The citadel of Cannse 
was a fortress of some strength; this accordingly 
he occupied, and placed himself, on the very eve ol 
harvest, between the Eoman army and its expected 
resources, while he secured to himself all the com 
p of southern Apulia. It was only in such low and 
\ (warm situations that the com was nearly ready : 
ithe higher country, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Samnium, is cold and backwa rd, and the Eomam 
( Were under the necessity of receiving their suppEef 
.'from a great distance, or else of retreating or oJ 
offering battle. Under these circumstances the pro- 
consuls sent to Eome to ask what they were to do. 


^ Polybius, IX. 24. • 

1 'i / ■ 

. ^4'C: <>■ C . Vxj 
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Tlie turning point of this question lay in the 
disposition of the allies. We cannot doubt that 
Hannibal had been busy during the winter in sDund- 
ing-thek feelings ; and now it appeared that if Italy 
was to be ravaged by the enemy for a second 
summer ^Yithout resistance then patience wmdd 
endure no longer. The Eoman government there- 
fore resolved to risk a battle ; but they sent orders 
to the proconsuls to wait till the consuls should 
join them with then newly raised army; for, a 
battle being resolved upon, the senate hoped to 
secine success by an overwhelming superiority of 
numbers. We do not exactly know the proportion 
of the new levies to the old soldiers ; but when 
the two consids arrived on the scene of action, and 
took the supreme command of the whole army, there 
were no fewer than mght Eoman legions under their 
orders, with an equal force of allies ; so that the 
army opposed to Hannibal must have amounted to 
90,000 men.^ It was evident that so great a mul- 
titude could not long be fed at a distance from its 
resources ; and thus a speedy engagement was in- 
evitable. 

But the details of the movements by which the 
two armies were brought in presence of each other 
on the banks of the Aufidus are not easy to dis- 
cover. It' appears that the Eomans, tOl the arrival 
of the new consuls, had not ventured to follow 
Hannibal closely ; for, when they did follow him, it 
took them two days’ march to arrive in his neigh- 
bourhood, where they encamped at abmit' six miles’ 
distance from him.' Tiiey found him on the left 
» Polybius, III. 107. = Polybius, III. 110. 
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bank of the Aufidus, about eight or nine miles from 
the sea, and busied probably in collecting the corn 
from the ^xly_district on the coast, the season 
being about the middle of June. • The counti'y here 
was so level and open that the consul L. .^milius 
was unwilling to approach the enemy more closely, 
but wished to take a position on the hilly ground 
farther from the sea, and to bring on the action, 
there.^ But Varro, impatient for battle, and having 
the supreme command of the whole army alternately - 
with jEmilius every other day, decided the question 
irrevocably on the very next day, by interposing 
himself between the enemy and the sea, with his left 
resting on the Aufidus, and his right communicating 
with the town of Salapia. 

From tliis position /R mili os, when he again took 
the command in chief, found it impossible to with- 
draw. But availing himself of his great superiority 
in numbers, he threw a part of his army across the 
river, and posted them in a separate camp on the 
right bank, to have the supplies of the country 
south of the Aufidus at command, and to restrain 
the enemy’s parties who might attempt to forage in 
that direction. When Hannibal saw the Eomans 
in this situation, he also advanced nearer to them, 
descending the left bank of the Aufidus, and en- 
camped over against the main army of the enemy, 
with his right resting on the river. 

, The next day, • wliich, according to . the Eoman 
calendar, was the last of the month ^Qumictilis,_or__. 
. July, t^e Boman reckoning being six or seven weeks 
in advance of the true season, Hannibal was makmg 
1 Polybius, III. 110. 
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his preparations for battle, and did not stir from his . 
camp ; so that Varro, whose command it was, could 
not bring on an action. But on the first of SextiJis, 
or Aug ust. Hannibal, being now quite ready, drew 
out his army in front of his camp and offered battle. 
HUmilius, however, remained quiet, resolved not to 
fight on such ground, and hoping that Hannibal 
would soon be obliged to faU back nearer the Mils, 
when he found that he could no longer forag e freelyi 
in the country near the sea.^ Hannibal, seeing that 
the enemy did not move, marched back Ms infantry 
into his camp, but sent Ms Humidian cavalry across 
the river to attack the Romans on that side, as they 
were coming down in staag^ing_parJaes to the bank 
to get water. For the Aufidus, though its bed is 
deep and wide, to hold its winter floods, is a shallow 
or a narrow stream in summer, with many points 
easily fordable, not by horse only but by infantry. 
The watering parties were driven in with some loss, 
and the Numidians followed them to the very gates 
of the camp, and obliged the Romans, on the right 
bank, to pass the summer night in the burning 
Apulian plain without water. 

At daybreak on the next morning, the-xe d ensig n, ? 
wMchjwas the weIbkn&wn-signaLfor_battle, was' seen j 
flying over Varro’s headquarters and he issued 
orders, it being Ms day of command, for the main 
army to cross the river^ and form in order of battle 
on the right bank. Whether -he Tiad any farther 
object in crossing to the right-bank than to enable 
the soldiers on that side to get water in segftrity we 


1 Polybius, in. 111. Livy, XXII. 45. 
' Plutarch, Fabius, 15. 
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do not know ; but Hannibal, it seems, thought that 
the ground on either bank suited bifn equally, and 
he too forded the stream at two separate points, and 
drew out his army opposite to the enemy. The 
strong town of Canusium was scarcely three miles 
off in his rear ; he had left his camp on the other 
side of the river ; if he were defeated, escape seemed 
hopeless. But when he saw the wide open plain 
around him, and looked at his numerous and irre- 
sistible cavalry, and knew that his infantry, how- 
ever inferior in numbers, were far better and older 
soldiers than the great mass of their opponents, he 
felt that defeat was impossible. In this confidence 
liis spirits were not cheerfa l merely, but even mirth- 
ful; he rallied one of his officers jestingly, who 
noticed the overwhelming numbers of the Bomans ; 
those near him laughed ; and as any feeling at such 
a moment is contagious, the laugh was echoed by 
others ; and the soldiers, seeing their great general 
in such a mood, were satisfied that he was sure of 
victory.^ 

The Carthaginian army faced the north, so . that 
the early sun shone on their right flank, while the 

^ Plutarch, Fabius, 15. EcTcf^ros oe rivos rtav Trepl airhv hfopo^ 
t(roTifjLov, ToCpofia ViaKoyoSj (bs 6avp,aGrby alrrtp (paiverai rh TrXiidos 
Twp TToKeixivjv^ owayaybv to Trp6(Tto7rov o ^Aypt^as, ‘^rcpop/ 

^ oj ViffKtJp, \i\ 7 }de ce ro^rrov OavfiafXidrrepov,^ ^Bpophov db rod Tic- 
Kotjpos ttoTop*^ [rodrm tprbsv rocroth'on', oddels iv 

a{rro7s TLo'kcjp /caXeirat,’ .Tepo/iipov 6e Trapa avrols rov CKUJfi- 

ftaroj t/xTrlVn-et yi\c 3 s 'Trace Kol Karipaipov dTrb rov \6^ov roTs arrap^ 
rojcip del rb TreTraiyfidpop aTrayyiWopre^, bia ttoKXwp ttoXvp 

eTpai rbp yiXicra jcal pL 7 ) 0 * dp.a'b.a^eip iavrobs odpacBai robs srepl rbv 
'Apylpap^ Tqvto to7s Eapxvooviois loovat Bdppos rrapierq \oyi^o}iipois 
d'rrh ^roXXoy Kal Icx^^pov rod Karaippopodpros i7riip<xi ovtot Kal 

Tralfeip rw arparjjyS Trapd rbp kIpoupop* 
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A\irvd, which, blew strong from the south, but with- 
out a drop of rain, swept its clouds of dust over 
their hacks, and carried them full into the faces of 
the enemy.^ On their left, resting on the river, 
were the Spanish and Gaulish horse ; next in the 
line, but thrown back a little, were half of the 
African iCxhntry armed like the Eomans ; on their 
right, somewhat in advance, were the Gauls and 
Spaniards, with their companies intermixed; then 
caine the rest of the African foot, again thrown back 
like their comrades ; and on the right of the whole 
line were the hTumidian light horsemen.^ The right 
of the army rested, so far as appears, on nothing ; 
the ground was open and level ; but at some dis- 
tance were hills overgrown with c^^ewood, and'j 
furrowed with deep ravines, in which, according to ' 
one account of the battle, a body of horsemen and 
of light infantry lay in ambush. The rest of the 
light troops, and the Balearian slingers, skirmished 
as usual in front of the whole line. 

Meanwhile the masses of the Eoman infantry; 
were forming their line .opposite. The sun on their , 
left flashed obliquely on their brazen helmets, now 
uncovered for battle, and lit_up_the waying--forest 
oLjtheir red and black- plumes, which rose upright 
from 'their helmets a foot and a haK high.^ 

;<."’They stood brandisiTing their formidable pjla, ; 
covered witb tbeir long shields,- and bearing on 
their right thigh their peculiar and fatal -weapon, 
the hea-vy sword, fitted alike to jcut and to stab.'* 

1 Livy, XXII. 46. Plutarch ;’Fa'btus, 16. 

= PolvWus. III. 11.3. Liw. XXil. 46. 
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53S. On the right of the line were the Eoman legions ; 
on the left the infantiy of the allies ; while between 
the Eoman right and the river were the Eoman 
. horsemen, all of them of wealthy or noble families ; 
and on the left, opposed to the hTumidians, were the 
horsemen of the Italians and of the Latin name. 
The velites or light infantry covered the front, and 
were ready to skirmish with the Hght troops and 
slingers of the enemy. 

up Eor some reason or other, wliich is not explained 
in any account of the battle, the Eoman infantry 
yrere formed in columns rather than in . .line, the files I, 
the m^'nj pjns containing many more than their 
uanks.^ This seems an extraordinary tactic to be 
adopted in a plain by an army inferior in cavalry, 
but very superior in infantry. Whether the Eomans 
.relied on the river as a protection to their right flank, 
and their left was covered in some manner which is 
not mentioned, — one account would lead us to sup- 
pose that it reached nearly to the sea,^ — or whether 
the great proportion of new levies obhged the 

^ Polybius, III. 113. ttoiw;' 7roKKwjr\a<TLov rb pad os h rats o-Tret- 
pat5 toD /x€Tc& 7 rou. Baleigli suggests that ^this had been found 
convenient against the Carthaginians in the former war. It was 
indeed no bad way of resistance against elephants, to make the 
ranks thick and short, but the files long, as also to strengthen well 
the rear, that it might stand fast compacted as a wall, under shelter 
whereof the disordered troops might rally themselves. Thus much 
it seems that Terentius had learned of some old soldiem ; and there- 
fore he now ordered his battles accordingly, as meaning to show 
more skill than was in his understanding. But the Carthaginians 
h%d here no elephants with them in the field : their advantage was 
in horse, against which this manner of embattailing was veiy un* 
profitable, forasmuch as their charge is better sustained in front, 
than upon a long flank.’ 

- Appian, Hannibal, 21. ol to '\aidy ^ovres eirl rp OdXdo’crTj, 
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helpless confusion, crowded upon one another, totally 
disorganised, and fighting each man as he best could, 
but struggling on against aU hope by mere indomit- 
able courage. Por the Eoman columns on the right 
and left, finding the Gaulish and Spanish foot ad- 
vancing in a convex line or "^dge, pressed forwards 
to assail what seemed the flanks of the enemy’s 
column ; so that, being already drawn up with too 
narrow a front by their original formation, they now 
became compressed still more by their own move- 
ments, the right and left converging towards the 
centre, tiU. the whole army became one dense 
column, which forced its way onwards by the weight 
of its charge, and drove back the Gauls and Span- 
iards into the rear of their own lin& Meanwhile 
its \dctorious advance had carried it, like the Eng- 
l ish column at Eontenoy , into the midst of Han- 
nibal’s army; it had passed between the African 
infantry on its right and left ; and now, whilst its 
head was struggling against the Gauls and Spaniards. 
its long flanks were fiercely assailed by the Africans, 
who, facing about to the right and left, charged it 
home and threw it into utter disorder. In this 
state, when they were forced together into one un- 
wieldy crowd, and already falling by thousands, 
whilst the Gauls and Spaniards, now advancing in 
their turn, were barring further process in front, 
and. whilst the Africans were tearing their mass to 
■pieces on both flanks, Hasdrubal with his victorious 
Gaulish and Spanish horsemen broke with thimder- 
ling fury upon their rear. Then followed a butchery 
such as has no recorded equal, except the slaughter 
of the Persians in their c^mp when the Greeks 
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'•^" fOrcedJt after the battle of Platsea. Unable to figbt 
or fly, with no quarter asked or given, tbe Eomans 
and Italians fell before tbe swords of tbeir enemies, 
tiU, when tbe sun set upon tbe field, there were left 
'^^t of that vas t multitude no more than 3000 men 
alive and unwounded ; and these fled in straggling 
parties, under cover of tbe darkness, and found a 
refuge in tbe neighbouring townsd Tlie consul 
iEmilius, the proconsul On. Servflius, tbe late master 
of tbe horse M. Minucius, two qusestors, twenty-one 
military tribunes, and eighty senators, lay dead 
amidst tbe carnage ; Varro with seventy horsemen 
had escaped from tbe rout of the aUied cavaby on 
the right of tbe army, and made liis way safely to 
Venusia.^ 

But the Eoman loss was not yet completed. A 
large force bad been left in the camp on the left 
bank of tbe Aufidus, to attack Hannibal’s camp 
during the action, which it was supposed that, with 
bis inferior numbers, he could not leave adequately 
guarded. But it was defended so obstinately, that 
tbe Eomans were still besieging it in vain, when 
Hannibal, now completely victorious in the battle, 
crossed the river to its relief. Then the besiegers 
fled in their turn to their own camp, and there, cut 
off from aU succour, they presently surrendered. A 
few resolute men had forced their way out of the 
smaller camp on the right bank, and had escaped 
to Canusium ; the rest who were in it foUoweri fhe 
example of- their comrades on the left bank, and 
surrendered to the conqueror. 

Less than 6000 men of Hannibal's army had 
1 Polybius, III. 116. * Livy, XXII. 49. = See Note H. 
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fallen : no greater price had he paid for the total 
destruction of more than 80,000 of the enemy, for 
the capture of their two camps, for the utter an- 
nihilation, as it seemed, of aU their means for 
offensive warfare. It is no wonder that the spirits 
of the Carthaginian officers were elated by this mi-, 
equalled victory. Maharbal, seeing what his cavalry 
had done, said to Hannibal, ‘Let me advance in- 
stantly with the horse, and do thou follow to support 
me ; in four days from this time thou shalt sup i n^. 
the Capitol’^ There are moments when rashness'"' 
is wisdom ; and it may be that this was one of 
them. The statue of the goddess Yictory in the - 
Capitol may well have trembled iu every limb on 
that day, and have dropped her wings, as if for ever. 
But Hannibal came not; and if for one moment 
panic had unnerved the iron corn-age of the Eoman 
aristocracy, on the next their inborn spirit revived ; 
and their resolute will, striving beyond its present 
power, created, as is the law of our nature, the 
power which it required.? 

j Livy, XXII. 51. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Progress of the war in Italy after the battle of Cannse — Kcvolt of 
Capua, and of the people of southern Italy, to Hannibal — 
Great exertions of the Romans — Surprise of Tarentum — Siege 
of Capua — Hannibal marches on Rome — ^Reduction and pun- 
ishment of Capua. — A.TJ.C. 638 to 543. 

From C aithage to the plains of Cannae, Hanni-. 
bal’s march resembles a mighty torrent, which, | 
rushing along irresistible and undivided, fixes ourl 
attention to the one line of its course: all other- 
sights and sounds in the landscape are forgotten, | 
wliile we look on the rush of the vast volume of. 
waters, and listen to their deep and ceaseless roarj 
Therefore I have not wished to draw away the 
reader’s attention to other objects, but to keep it 
fixed upon the advance of Hannibal But from 
CMmse onwards the character of the scene changes. 
The ^ single torrent, joined by a hundred lesser 
streams, has now swelled into a wide flood, over- 
whelming the whole valley and the principal ob- 
ject of OUT interest is the one rock, now islanded | 
amid the waters, and on which they dash furiously 
on every side, as though they must inevitably sweep 
it away. But the rock stands unshaken : the waters 
become feebler ; and their streams are again divided; 
and the flood shrinks ; and the rock rises higher and 
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538. higher; and the danger is passed away. In the 
next part of the second Punic war, our attention 
will be mainly fixed on Pome, as it has hitherto' 
been on Hannibal But, in order to value aright 
the mightiness of her energy, we must consider the 
multitude of her enemies ; how all southern Italy, 
^ed by Hannibal, strug^d^th her face to face ; how 
^ Sicdy^and MacedonjI!stTOcEat her from behind ; how 
Sgaijr supplied arms to her most dangerous enemy. 

et her ;^olic y and her courage were everywhere ;t/ 
Sicily was struck to the earth by one blow ; ^Mace-^ 
don obliged to defend himself, agamst his nearer 
enemies ; the arms which Spain was offering to Han- 
nibal were .tor-B-oul L.of bis g rasp ; revolted Italy was 
crushed to pieces ; and the great enemy, after all his 
forces were dispersed and destroyed, was obliged, 
like Hector, to fight siugly under his country’s walls, 
and to fall, like Hector, with the consolation of ‘hav.-^i 
ing done mighty deeds, to be famed in after ages.’ ^ 
The Eomans, knowing that their army was in 
aches presence of the enemy, and that the consuls had 
been ordered no longer to decline a battle, were for 
some days in the most intense anxiety. Every 
tongue was repeating some line of old prophecy, or 
relating some new wonder or portent ; every temple 
was crowded with supplicants ; and incense and 
sacrifices were offered on every altar. At last the 
tidings arrived of .the utter destruction of both the 
consular armies, and of a slaughter such as Pome 
had never before , known. Even Ii%7’ felt himself 
■ unable adequatelyi^to paint the grief and consterna- 
tion of that day ; ^ and the experience of the 

^ Livy, XXII, 54. 
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bloodiest and most embittered warfare of modern a. 
times would not help us to conceive it worthily. 
But one simple fact speaks eloquently ; the whole 
number of Eoman citizens able to bear arms had 
amounted at the last census to 2Y0,000 and sup- 
posing, as we fairly may, that the loss of the Eomans 
in the late battles had been equal to that of their 
allies, there must have been kEled or taken, witliin 
the last eighteen months, no fewer than 60,000, or ' 
more than a fifth part of the whole population of 
citizens above seventeen years of age. It must have) 
been true, without exaggeration, that every house ini 
Eome was in mourning. 

The two home praetors summoned the senate to M 
consult for the defence of the city. Eabius was 
longer dictator ; yet the supreme government at this 
moment was effectually in his hands ; for.the resolu-|^ 
tion s which he move d were instantly and rmani-^ 
mously adopted. Light horseme n were to be sent 
out to gather tidings of the enemy’s movements ; 
the members of the senate, acting as magistrates, 
were to keep order in the city, to stop aU loud or 
public lamentations, and to take care that all intel- 
ligence was conveyed in the first instance to the 
prsetors : above all, the city gates were to be strictly 
guarded, that no one might' attempt to fly from 
Eome, but aE abide the common danger together." 
Then the forum was_cleared, and the assemblies of 
the people suspended ; for at such a moment, had 
any one tribune uttered the word peace,’ the tribes 
would have caught it up with eagerness, and obliged A 
the senate to negotiate. 

^ Livy, Epit XX. 


" Livy, ZXII. 55. 
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38. Thus the fir§t_JiiDmeuts of panic passed j and 
Varro’s despatxihes arrived, informing the senate that 
ies;.;he had rallied the wrecks of the army at Canusium, 
and' that Hannibal was not advancing upon Eome.^ 
Hope then began to revive; the meetings of the 
senate were resumed, and measures taken for main- 
taining the war. 

IS M. Marcellus, one of the prastors for the year, was 
r/i£7^^his moment at Ostia , preparing to sail to SicOy. 
was resolved to transfer him at once to the grea^ ’’ 
scene of action in Apulia ; and he was ordered to 
give up the fleet to his colleague P. Purius Philus, 
and to march with the single legion which he had 
imder Ms command into Apulia, there to collect 
the remains of Varro’s army, and to fall hack as he 
best could into Campania, while the consul retixmed 
immediately to Eome.“ 

In the meantime the scene at Caniisium was like 
the disorder of a sMp going to pieces, when fear 
makes men desperate, and the instinct of self-pre- 
jservation swallows up every other feeling. Some 
young men of the noblest families, a MeteUus being 
at the head of them, looking upon Eome as lost, 
were planning to escape from the ruin, and to fly be- 
yond sea, in the hope of entering into some foreign 
service. Such an example at siich a moment would 
have led the way to a general panic : if the noblest 
citizens of Eome despaired of their coimtry, what 
allied state, or what colony, could he expected to 
sacrifice themselves in defence of a hopeless cause ? 
The consul exerted himself to the utmost to check 

’ Livy, XXII. 56. 

2 Li-vy, XXII. 57. Plutarch, ilarceUus, 9. 
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this spirit, and, aided by some firmer spirits amongsl 
the officers themselves, he succeeded in repressing 
it.^ He kept his men together, gave them over tc 
the prtetor Marcellus on his arrival at Canusiiim, 
■ and prepared instantly to obey the orders of the 
senate by returning- to Eome. The fate of P. 
Claudius and L. Junius in the last war might have 
warned him of the dangers which threatened a de- 
fend general ; he himself was personally hateful to 
rim prevailing party at Pome ; and if the memory 
of Plaminius was persecuted, notwithstanding- liis 
glorious death, what could he look for, a fugitive 

The author 'would doubtless Lave explained his reasons for 
ascribing the suppression of this conspiracy to leave Ital}’' to Varro. 
By Livy, XXIL 53, by Valerius Maximus, V. 6, 7, by Dion, Fragm. 
57. § 28 (in the Tauchnitz edition numbered 49, in Gros’s text 193) 
it is attributed to Scipio. See also Silius Italicus, X- 427, foil. 
It is somewhat remarkable that Polybius makes no mention of tbo 
fact, either in the account of the battle of Cannee, or in tho 
character of Scipio, X. 2~5, where he speaks of Scipio*s early 
exploits [cf, Kanke. Weltgeschichte, 11. 2, p. 193]. According to 
Livy, 'with whose account Dion’s concurs, the fugitives at Canusium 
'were headed by four tribunes, who voluntarily submitted to the 
command of Scipio and Appius Claudius, two of their number and 
Scipio, by a characteristic act of youthful heroism, stifled the plot 
hicamvhile Varro is represented to have been at Yenusia. Appian’s 
account too, Hannibal, 26, though differing as to the order of the 
events, and plainly inaccurate, — since it makes Yarro resign the 
command to Scipio, instead of Marcellus, 'when he "went to Pome, — 
implies that Scipio distinguished himself at Canusium. Dion's state- 
ment is the more trustworthy as he did not join in the ciy against 
.Yarro, hut speaks 'with high praise of his conduct after the defeat. 
’Es 5^ t6 l\avv(nov iXdCbv rd re ivravBa KaTeor^jeraro, xal toIs ttXtjvio- 
Xi^pois fppovpas £K rQ>v TrapbvTbiv eirtfx^of^ re rp 

ixTria^ d-rreKpovaaro* rbreffbuoXov oisr dOvfi'^raSf oBre Karairr^^as, dW* 
dir 6p0^i rijs diauoiatf ufCTrep jJLTjdevb^ crpthi oeiuod'a’VpBeprjKbTOSf rrdvra 
rd TrpbiTtpopaL rots Trapoi/ert kclI ipodXevcre Kal ^Trpa^ev, Zonaras (IX. 2, 
Bind.) was so careless in abrid^hg his author that he transfers what 
Dion here says of Yarro to Scipio. — J, C, H. [See below, p, 280.] 
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538. general from that field where Ms coHeagiie and all 
Ms soldiers had perished ? Demosthenes dared not ‘ 


trust MmseK to the Athenian people after Ms defeat 
in ^toJia^hut Yarro, with a manlier spirit, returned ■ 


to,J)ear the ohloquY and the puMshment wMch the 
popular feeling, excited hy party animosity, was so 
likely to heap on him. He stopped as usual without 
the city walls, and summoned the senate to meet 
Mm in the najnpns 

^ered. it rohly . All party feeling was suspended ; 
all popular irritation was subdued; the butcher’s 
son, the turbulent demagogue, the defeated general, 
were all forgotten ; only Yarro’s latest conduct was 
remembered, that he had resisted the pamc of 
Ms officers, and, instead of seeking shelter at the 
court of a foreign king, had su bmi tted himself to the 
judgment of Ms cormtrymen. The senate voted liim 
their thanks, ‘ because he had not despaired 


coi^oflweaith.- 
itor, . It was resolved^ to name a dictator ; and some j 

ted. -writers related that the general voice of the senate 
and people offered the dictatofsMp to Yarro him- 
seK, hut that he positively refused to accept it.“ 
T his story is extremely doubtful ; hut the diqta-. • 
tor actually named was M. Junius Pera, a menihef ’ ’^ 
of a papular famil y, and who had Mmself been con- 
sul and censor. His master of the horse was T. 


^ Livy, ;^XII. 61. Plutarcli, Eabius, 18. See also Floras, 
I. 22, 17. 

* Valerius Maximus, III. 4. § 4 ; IV. 5. § 2. Frontinus, IV. 5, 
6 ; ‘ Honoribus, quum ei deferrentur a populo, renuntia'vit, dieens, 
felicioribus magistratibus reipublicse opus esse.’ 
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Sempronius Gracchus, the first of that noble hut ill- . 
■ fated uame^who appears in. the Eoman annals.^ 

Already, before the appointment of the dictator, ' 
the Eoman government had shown that its resolu- ■ 
tion was fixed to carry-on the war to. the death. : 
Hannibal had aUowed his Eoman prisoners to send 
ten of their number to Eome to petition that the 
senate would permit the whole body to be ransomed 
;by their; friends at the sum of three minae, or 3000' 
>^sses, for each prisoner. But the senate absolutely 
forbade the money to be paid, neither choosing to 
furnish Hannibal with so large a sum, nor to show 
any compassion to men who had allowed themselves 
to fall alive into the enemies’ hands.- The prisoners, 
therefore, were left in hopeless captivity, and the 
armies which the state required were to be formed 
^^t of other materia ls. The expedie nts adopted r 
showed the urgency of the danger. 

When the consuls took the field at the beginning 
of the, campaign, Wo legions had- been left, as risual, , 
«rfo cover the capital. These were now to be em- < 
ployed in active servi ce ; and with them was a 
smaE detachment of troops, which had been drawn 
from Picenum and the neighbourhood of Ariminum, 
^^ere their services were become of less importance. 

contingents from the allies were not ready, and 
there was no time to wait for them. In order, 
therefore, to enable the dictator ,to takeAth e field 
immediacy,.. eight thousand slaves were enlisted, 
having expressed their widiagness to -^serve, and 

1 Liry, XXII. 57. • . 

2 Polybius, VI. 58. Livjy XXII. 58-61. .Appian, VII. 28. 
Cicero de Off. 1. 13 ; III. 32. Aulus Gellius, VI. IS. 
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arms were pro\dded by taking down irom the temples 
the spoils won in former wars.^ The dictator went 
still furtlier : be offered pardon, to criminals and 
•release to debtors if they were willing to take up 
arms ; and amongst tbe former class were some* 
bands of robbers, who then, as in later times, infeste d^ 
tbe mountains, and wbo consented to serve tbe state 
receiving ^axdemniigiLfor tbeb past offences.- 
Witb this strange force, amountmg it is said to 
about 25,000 men, M. Junius marcbed into Cam- 
pania, wbilst a new levy of tbe oldest and youngest 
citizens suppbed two new legions for tbe defence of 
tbe capital in tbe place of those wbicb followed tbe 
dictator into tbe field. M. Junius fixed bis bead- 
quarters at Teanum,® on bigb ground upon tbe edge 
of tbe ‘Falemi aji. pla in, witb tbe Latin colony of 
Gales in bis front, and communicatmg by tbe Latm 
road witb Eome. 

Tbe dictator was at Teamun, and M. MarceUus 
witb tbe army of Cannfe, whom we left in Apuba, 
is described as now lying encamped above Suessula,^ 
— that is, on tbe right bank of tbe Vulturnus, on tbe 
bins wbicb bound tbe Campanian plam, ten or twelve 
flcSles to tbe east of Capua, on tbe right of tbe Appian 
road as it ascends tbe pass of Caudium towards 
Beneventum. Thus we find tbe seat of war removed 
from Apuba to Campania ; but tbe detab of tbe inter- 
mediate moAmments is lost, and we must restore tbe 
broken story as web as we can by traciag Hanmbal s 
operations after tbe battle of Canute, wbicb are un- 
doubtedly tbe key to those of bis enemies. 

= Livy, XXIII. 14. 

« Livy, XXIII. 14. 


1 Livy, XXII. 57. 

3 Livy, XXIII. 24. 
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The fidelity of the allies of Eome, Avhich had not a. 
been shaken by the defeat of Thrasymenus, .could 
not-xesiat^the fiery^triaL-of Cannee. Tlie Apibans^th^ 
•joined the conqueror immediately, and Atifi and^’ 
Splajaa^ opened their gates to him. Bruttium, 
Liicania, and Samnium were ready to follow the 
example/ and Hannibal was obliged to diAude his 
army, and send officers into different parte of the . 
country to receive and protect those who wished to 
join liim, and to organise their forces for effective 
co-operation in the field. Meanwhile he himself 
remained in Apulia, not perhaps without hope that 
this last blow had broken the spirit as well as the 
power of the enemy, and that they would listen 
readily to proposals of peace. With this view he 
sent a Carthaginian officer to accompany the ^pute^ 
t ipn o f the Eoman prisoners to Home, and ordered 
him to encourage any disposition on the part of the 
Eomans to open a negotiation.^ When he found, 
therefore, on the return of the deputies, that his 
officer had not been allowed to enter the city, and 
that the Eomans had refused to ransom their 
prisoners, his disappointment betrayed him into acts 
of the most inhuman cruelty. The mass of the 
prisoners left in his hands he sold for slaves, and so 
:far he did not overstep the recognised laws of war- 
fare; but many of the more distinguished among 
them he put to death, and those who were senators 
he obliged to fight as gladiators with each other in 
the presence of his whole army. It is added that 
brothers were in some instances brought out to fi^it 

I hivy, XXII. 61. Poly bins III. 118. Appian, Hannibal, 31. 

2 Livy, XXII. 58. 
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38. witli tlieii’ brothers, and sons with theii- fathers, 
®'’‘but-"that the prisoners refused so iQ_siii_a^amst 
jiatuxe, and chose rather to suffer the worst torments 
than to draw their swords in such horrible combats.^ 
■^Hannibars vow may have justified all these cruelties 
in his eyes, but hisL mssions de ceived-bim, and he 
was provoked- to fury by the resolute spirit which 
ought to have excited his admiration. To admire 
the virtue which thwarts our dearest purposes, how- 
ever natural it may seem to iudifferent spectators, 

‘ is one of the hardest trials of humanity. 
ii Finding the Eomans ^movable, Hannibal broke 
^ up from his position in Apulia, and moved into 
f Samnium. The popular p a^ in Compsa opened 
their gates to him, and he made the place serve as 
a depot for his plunder, and for the heavy baggage 
of his army.^ His brother Mago was then ordered 
inarch into Bruttium with a dirision of the 
^ army, and after having received the submission of 

^ Diodorus, XXYI. 14, 2. Appiau, Hannibal, 28. Zonaras, 
IX. 2. Talerius Maximus, IX. 2. Ext. 2, But as even Livy 
does not mention these stories, though, they 'would have afforded 
such a topic for his rhetoric,— nor does Polybius, either in IX. 24, 
when speaking of HannibaPs alleged cruelty, or in YI. 58, where 
he gives the account of the mission of the captives, and adds that 
Hannibal, when he heard that the Eomans had refused to ransom 
them, KareTrXdyjj rd (rrdaijuoy Kal rd peyaX6^i;X0i' di^dpccu €v rdis 
diapovXioLs , — ^there must doubtless he a great* deal of exaggeration 
in them, even if they had any foundation at all. The story in 
Pliny, YIIL 7, that the last survivor of these gladiatorial combats 
#iad to fight against an elephant, and killed him, and was then 
treacherously waylaid and murdered by Hannihars orders, was 
probably invented 'with reference to this very occasion. The 
remarks of Polybius should make us slow to believe the stories of 
HannibaPs cruelties, which so soon became a theme for the inven- 
tion of poets and rhetoricians. — J, C. H. [See also Baumgartner, 
pp. 19, 32, 57.j “ Hr}’’, XXIII. 1. 
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the Hirpinians on his -way, to embark at one of the a. 
Bruttian ports, and carry the tidings of his success ^ 
to Carthage.^ Hanno, with another division, was 
sent into Lucania to protect the revolt of the 
Lucanians/ while Hannibal himself, in pursuit of a 
still grgater^piize, descended once more into the 
plains of Campania. Hie Peatrian S amnites. partly 
restrained by the Latin colony of Jisernia, and 
partly by the influence of their own countryman, 
Hum. Decimins of Bovianum, a zealous supporter of 
the Eoman alliance, remained firm in their adher- 
ence to Borne : but the Hirpinians and the_C^- 
j^inian Samnites all joined the Carthaginians, and 
their soldiers no doubt formed part of the army vdtli 
which Hannibal invaded Campania.^ There aU was 
ready for his reception. The popular party in 
Capua were headed by Pacuvius Cala^dus, a man of 
the highest nobility, and married to a daughter of 
Appius Claudius, but whose ambition led l^im to 
aspire to the sovereignty, not of his own countr)^ 
only, but, through Hannibars aid, of the ivhole of 
Italy, Capua succeeding, as he hoped, to the supre- 
macy now enjoyed by Borne. Tlie aristocratical 
party were weak and unpopular, and could offer no 
opposition to him, while the people, wholly .subject 
to his influence, concluded a treaty with Hannibal, 
and admitted the Carthaginian general and* his 
army into the city.^ Thus the second city in Italy, 
capable, it is said, of raising an army of 30,000 foot 

and 4000 horse,^ connected with Borne by the 

. . « 

1 Livy, XXIII. H, 5 Livy, XXIII. 37. 

s Livy, XXII. 61. •> Livj-, HXIII. 2-4. 

° Livj', XXIII. 5, and Wcissenbom’s note in he. 
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■ 38 . closest ties, and whicli for nearlj a century liad 
remained true to its alliance under all dangers, 
threw itself into the arms of Hannibal, and took its 
place at the head of the new coalition of southerns^, 
Italy, to try the old quarrel of the Saninite war^ 
once again. 

. This^remLt-of.Oapua . the greatest re sult , _^prtmf 
j_^*{%e^.submissiorL„.of_Eome.. itself,, which could have 
{followed from the battle of Cannae, drew tliePioman. 

{ armies towards Campania. MarceUus had probably 
fallen back from Canusium by the Appian road 
through Beneventum, moving by an interior and 
shorter line ; whilst Hannibal advanced by Compsa 
upon AbeUinum, descending into the plain of Cam- 
pania by what is now the pass of Montefortg. Han- 
nibal’s cavahy gave him the whole command of the 
country, and MarceUus could do no more than watch 
his movements from his camp above Suessula, and 
wait for some opportunity of impeding his operations 
in detaU. 

ime At this point in the story of the war the question 
arises. How was it possible for Eome to escape de- • - 
struction ? Hor is this question merely prompted 
■ by the thought of Hannibal’s great victories in the 
field, and the enormous slaughter of Eoman citizens 
at Thrasymehus and Cannse ; it appears even more 
perplexing to those who have attentively studied the 
preceding history of Eome. A single battle, nxenly 
conte sted and jia rdly w on, had enabled Pyrrhus 
to advance into the heart of Latium ; , the Herniean 
cities and the impregnable Prmneste had opened • 
their gates to biTii. Yet Capua was then faithful 
to Eome, and Samnium and Lucania, exliausted by 
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long years of unsuccessful warfare, could have 
yielded him no such succour, as now, after fifty 
years of peace, they were able to afford to Hannibal. 
But now, when Hannibal was ^ecei^ed into Capua, 
the state of Italy seemed to liave gone backwards a 
luindred years, and to have returned to wliat it had 
been after tlie battle of Lautuhe in the second 
Samnite war, \rfth the immense addition of the 
genius of Hannibal and the power of Carthage 
thrown into the scale of the enemies of Rome, 
Then, as now, Capua had re^Tdted, and Campania, 
Samnium, and Lucania were banded together against 
Rome ; l)ut this same confederacy was now supported 
by all the resources of Cartilage, and at it^ head 
in the field of battle w^as an anuy of 30,000 
veteran and rfctorious soldiers, led by one of the 
greatest generals wdiom the world has e\'er seen. 
How could it happen that a confederacj so fonnid- 
able was only formed to be defeated ? — that the 
i:e\’:olt of Capua was the . term * of Hannibars progi-ess ? 
— ^that from this day forwards his great powers 
shown rather in repelling jlefeat tliau in pom- 
manding victoiy ? — that, instead of besieging Rome, 
he was soon employed in protecting and reheAung 
Capua ? — and that his protection and his succours 
were alike unavailing ? 

5so single cause will explain a result so extra- 
ordinary. Rome owed her del ive ranc e principally 
ftp tl ie,strength of the aristoca:atical.iiitarat Ihroug 
jaiit Italy; to. her numerous colonies, of the^Lath 
iJf|ame,-"to_-.the scanty numbers oL..Haunibar^ 
■Africans and-. Spaniards, and ‘'to his_want of_ar 
efficient artillery . ^ .Tlie material pf a^ood anillen 
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38. must surely have existed in Caipua, but there seem 
to have been no officers capable of directing it, and 
no great general’s operations exhibit so ■ striking a 
contrast of strength . and weakness as may be seen 
in Hannibal’s battles and sieges. And when Canute 
had taught the Homans to avoid pitched hnWpst in 
the open field, the war became necessarily a series 
of sieges, where Hannibal’s s.foong est arm . Ms 
cavalry, could render little service, while his infantr)’’ 
was in quality not more than equal to the enemy, 
and Ms artillery was decidedly inferior.^ 

With two divisions of Ms army absent in Lucania 
; ™ and Bruttium, and wMle anxiously waiting for the 
reinforcements which Mago was to procure from 
Carthage, Hannibal could not undertake any great 
offensive operation after Ms arrival in Campania. 
He attempted only to reduce the remanoing cities of 
the Campanian plain and sea coast, and especially 
to dislodge the Eomans from CasiLiaum, which, 
lying within tliree miles of Capua, and command- 
ing the passage of the Vulturnus, not only restrained 
all Ms movements, but was a serious annoyance to 
Capua, and threatened its territory with continual 
jncursiong.. Atella and Calatia had reyolted..to.him 
already with Capua, and he took Huceria, Alfaterna, 
and Acerrm. The Creek cities on the coast, Hea- 
polis and. Cumae, were firmly attached to Home, and 
were too strong to be besieged with success, but 
Hola lay in the midst of the plain nearly midway 
between Capua and Huceria, and the popular party 
there, as elsewhere, were ready to open their gates 
tc Hannibal. He' was preparing to appear before 

^ See !N'ote 1. 
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the town, but the aristocracy had time to ay^prise 
the Eomans of their danger, and Marcellus, who 
was then at Casihnum, inarched round behind the 
mountains to e.scape the enemy’s notice, and de- 
scended suddenly upon jSTola from the hills which 
rise directly above it. He secured the place, re- 
pressed the popular party by some bloody executions, 
and when Hannibal advanced to the wails, made a 
"sudden sally, and repulsed him with some ioss.^ 
Having done this service, and left the aristoeratical 
party in absolute possession of the government, he 
returned again to the hills, and lay encamped on 
the edge of the mountain boundary of the Cam- 
panian plain, just above the entrance of the famous 
pass of Caudium. His place at Casilmum was to be 
supphed by the dictator's army from Teanum; but 
Hannibal watched his opportunity, and, anticipating 
his enemies tliis time, laid regular siege to Casilinum, 
which was defended by a garrison of aliout 1000 men. 

This garrison had acted the very same part 
towards the citizens of Casilinum which the Cam-J 
panians had acted at Pihegium in the war with 
Pyrrhus. About 500 Latins of Pneneste, and 450 
Etruscans of Penisia, having been levied too late to 
join the consular armies when they took the field, 
were marching after them into Apulia by the 
Appian road, when they heard the tidings of the 
defeat of Cannte. They' immediately' turned about 
and fell back ixpon Casilinum where they establishec 
themselves, and for their better security' massacrechtlu 
Campanian inhabitants, and, abandoning the qiTnrtei 
of the town which was on the left bank of'l!h( 
I Lh 7 , XXIII. 14-17. riutarcli, JlarceUus, 11. 
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, Vulturnus, occupied the quarter on tlie right hankd 
Marcellus, when lie retreated from Apulia with ' 
the wreck oi Tarro’s army, had fixed his head- 
quarters for a time at Casilinum, the position being 
one of great importance, and there being some 
danger lest the garrison, wMle they kept off Hanni- 
bal, should resolve to hold the town for themselves 
rather than for the Eomans. They were now left 
to themselves, and dreading Hannibal’s Amugeance 
for the massacre of the old inliabitants, they' resisted 
Ms assaults desperately, and obliged him to turn the 
siege into a Jiloc kade. TMs was the last actrie 
operation of the campaign: all the armies now went 
into winter quarters. Tlie dictator remained at 
Teahiuni, Marcellus lay in his moimtain camp above 
Hola, and Hannibal’s army was- at Capua." Being ' 
^quartered in the houses of the city, instead of being 
pcamped by themselves, then: discipline, it is likely, 
jwas somewhat impaired by the various temptations 
itM’own in their way ; and as the wealth and enjoy- 
ments of Capua at that time were notorious, the 
[writers who adopted the vulgar declamations against 
[luxury pretended that Hannibal’s army was ruined 
Ihy the indulgences of this winter, and .that__Capua 
j - ^vas t he Cannae of Carthage.® 

:ss of TMs intermission of active warfare will afford us 
qulir- opportunity of noticing the progress of events 
I elsewhere, wMch we have Mtherto unavoidably ne- 
\ glected. From the banks of the Iberus^Hannibal 
\had made his way Without interruption to Capua, 

Livy, xklll. 17. • ■ Div)', XXIII. 18. 

\ Livy, XXIII. 45. Floras, I. 22, 21. Valerius Maximus, IX. 1. 
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with his brother, was encoimtered by the Eomans 
■ near the Iberus and defeated,^ so that his invasion 
of Italy was for the present effectually prevented. 

The importance of the Spanish war cannot be 
estimated too highly, for, by disputing the possession 
of^pain, the Eomans deprived ^eir enemy of his A-' 
•^es^ nursery of soldiers, from which otherwise he 
jf^uld have been able to raise army after army for 
(the invasion of Italy, But its importance consisted 
(not so much in the particular events as in its being 
|s:ept up at all : nor is there anything req^uiring ex- 
planation in the success of the Eomans. Then- 
army had originally consisted of 20,000 men, and 
P. Scipio had brought some reinforcements, while 
Hasdrubal and Hanno in their two armies had a 


force not much superior: hence, after the total 
defeat of Hanno, Hasdrubal could not meet the 
Eomans with any chance of success. Por Spanish ’, 
le'vies were now no longer to be depended on, while 
i^e Eomans were inviting the nations , of Spain to 
leave the Carthaginians and come over to them. 

In this contest between the two nations, which 
should most influence the minds of the Spaniards, 
the ascendency of the Eoman character was clearly 
shown, and the natives were drawn, as by an jn^ 
vincib le attract ion, to the worthier. 

While Spain was thus the scene of active war- 
^re, Cisalpine Gaul, after Hannibal’s advance into 
Italy, seems to have sunk back into a state of 
tranquillity, such as it had ‘ enjoyed in the first 
Punic war. It is very remarkable that the colonies *^ 
of* Placentia and Cremona so far in advance of^ 


^ Livy, XXIIL 27-29. 
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the Ptoman frontier, and surrounded by hostile a 
tribes, were left unassailed from the time when ^ 
Hannibal crossed the Apennines into Ptrnria . We 
are only told that L. Postumius Albinus, one of the 
praetors of the year 538, was sent with an army into 
Gaul, when Varro and -^mihus marched into 
Apulia, with the express object of compelling the 
Gauls in Hannibars service to return to the defence ?? 

their own country.’- What he did in the course^' 
of that summer we know not: at the end of the 
consular year he was still in his province, and was 
elected consul for the year following, with Ti. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus. But before Ms consulsMp began, 
early in March apparently, according to the Poman 
calendar, he fell into an ambuscade , while advancing 
into the enemy’s country, and was cut to pieces," 
with Ms whole army. We are told that the Romans 
found it utterly impossible to replace the army thus 
lost, and that it was resolved for the present to leave 
the Gauls to themselves.® But it was not so certain 
that the Gauls, if unopposed, would leave the 
Romans to themselves ; and we find that M. Pom- 
poMus Matho, who had been city prajtor in 538, 
was sent, on the expiration of liis office, with pro- 
consular power to Ariminum, and that he remained 
on that frontier for two years with an army of two ' 
legions,^ wlide 0. Yarro with another legion was 
quartered in Picenum, to support him in time Of 
need.® Still the inaction of the Gauls is extraordin- 
ary, the more so as we find them in arms immedi- 

' Polybius, III. 106. .= Livy, XXIII. 24. Polybius, III. 118. 

» Livy, XXIII. 25. ' •» Livy, XXIV. 10, W 

^ Livy, XXIII. 32, XXIV. 44. . 
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.ately after the end of . the war with Carthage, and 
attacking Placentia and Cremona, which they had 
■so long left in peaced We can only suppose that 
the absence of a large portion of their soldiers, who 
were serving in Hannibal’s army, ■ crippled the^( 
power of the Hauls who were left at home, and 
that long experience had taught them that unless 
when conducted by a general of a more chdlised 
nation they could not carry on war successfully 
with the Homans. The older Gaulish chiefs also 
were often averse to war when the younger chiefs 
were in favour of it ; ^ and the Homans were likely 
to be lavish of presents at a time so critical, to con- 
firm their friends in their peaceful sentiments, and 
to win over their adversaries. It seems probable 
that some .truce was concluded which restrained 
either the Gauls or Homans from invading each 
'other’s territory; and the Homans were contented 
not to require the recall of the Gauls serving with 
Hannibal; some of whom, we know, continued to 
be with liim till a much later period. The multi- 
tude of the Gauls rejoiced, perhaps, that they had 
won thus much from then: proud enemy, and were 
weU content that the war should be carried on far 
from their own frontiers, and yet that they should 
1 share in its advantages. But wiser men might re- 
( gi’et tljat better use was not made of the favourable ■ 

1 Livy, XXXI. 10. ■ 

- See, for instance, Ctesar, B. G. II. 13, 28 ; III. 17 ; VII. 4, 

37, 39. [I have corrected and supplemented Archdeacon Hare’s 
eiToneous reference to Ctesar. The following may also he con- 
sulted : — Polybius, II. 21 j Dio, XXXIX. 47, 48 (for the same 
contrast among the Germans) ; while Livy, XXI. 20, brings out a 
so'inewhat similar contrast between old and young among the Gauls.] 
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moment ; that no Carthaginian officer had been left 
with them to organise their armies and conduct them; 
into the field; that the Eoman encroachments on their 
soil were still maintained, and that there was noGellius 
•' Egnatius in northern Italy to rouse the Etruscans and 
Umbrians to unite their forces %vith those of the Gauls 
on the south of the Apennines, and, while Hannibal 
lay triumphant in Capua, to revenge the defeat of Sen- 
tinum by a second victory on the Alia or the Tiber. 

Whatever was the cause, the inactmty of the] 
Gauls, after their great victory over L. Postumius,! 
might strengthen the argument of thos e Gr egks whoi 
ascribed the conquests of the Eomans to their good' 
fortune. It was no less timely than the peace with 
Etruria, concluded at the very moment when Pjnrhus 
was advancing upon Home, or than the quiet of these 
same Gauls during the first Punic war. The conse- 
quence was that the Eomans had the whole force of 
Etruria and Umbria disposable for the contest in 
the south ; and that any disposition to revolt, which 
might have existed in those countries, was unable to 
show itself in action. Their soldiers served as allies 
in the Eoman armies, and with the Sabines, Picen- 
tians, Vestinians, Frentanians, Mamicinians, Mar- 
sians, and Pelignians, together with the cities of the 
> Latin name , composed the Eoman confederacy after 
the revolt of southern Italy. That revolt^made'the^ 
^rain . both of men and money, press more hea\dlV 
on the states which still reniained faithful ; and the 
friends of Eome must everywhere have had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading their countr}"men 
not to* desert a cause which seemed so ruinous. 
Under such a pressure the Eoman government 

H 
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8.' plainly told its officers in Sardinia and Sicily that 
' they must provide for their armies as they best 
V could, for that they must expect no supplies of any 
kind from home.^ The propraetor of Sicily applied 
^0 the never-failing friendship of Hiero, and obtained 
from him, almost as the last act of his long life,-' 
money enough to pay his soldiers, and corn for six ’ 
months’ consumption. But the propraetor of Sardinia 
had no such friend to help him ; and he was obliged 
to get both corn and money from the people of. the' 
province.^ The money, it seems, hke the benevo- 
lence s of our own government in old times, was 
nominally a free-will offering of the loyal cities of 
Sardinia to the Eoman people ; hut the Sardinians 
knew that it was a gift which they cotdd not help 
giving; and, impatient of this addition to their 
former burdens, they applied to Carthage for aid, 
and broke out the following year into open revolt.^ 
in- It is not without reason that the Eoman govem- 
jtr'mentbad abandoned its officers in the provinces to 
their own resources. Their financial difficulties were 
' .enormous. Large tracts of land, arable, pasture, and 
forest, from which the state ordinarily derived a 
revenue, were in the hands of the enemy ; the num- 
ber of tax-payers had been greatly diminished by 
the slaughter of so many citizens in battle ; and in 
. many cases their widows and children would be 
unable to cui|iivate their little property, and woidd 
be altogether insolve nt. , If the poorer citizens were 
again obliged, as after the Gaulish invasion, ter 
borrow money of the rich, discontent and misery 
would have been the sure consequence; and the 
1 Livy, XXIII. 21. Livy, XXIir. 21. * Lny, XXI1I.'32. 
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debtor would regard his creditor as a worse enemy 
than Hannibal. Accordingly three commissioners 
were appointed, on the propp^sition of the tribunei 
Jlinucius, like the five com missioners^ of^the^vear 
403, with the express object of facilitating the ciir 
culation, and assisting the distressed tax-payer.^ 
Their measures are not recorded ; but we may sup- 
pose that they acted like the former commissioners, 
and allowed the poorer citizens to pay their taxes in 
kind , when they could not procure money, and did 
not force them to sell their property when it must 
have been sold at a certain loss.^ The war must 
no doubt have raised the value of money, and di- 
minished that of land ; and the agricultural popula- 
tion, who had to pay a fixed amount of taxation in 
money, were thus doubly sufferers. As a mere 
financial operation, the commissioners’ measures may 
not have been very profitable ; but the government 
had the wisdom to see that everything depended on 
the unanimity and devotion of all classes to the cause 
of their country ; and it was worth a great pecuniary 
sacrifice, even in the actual financial difficulties, to 
attach the people heartily to the government, and to 
prevent that intolerable e\al of a general state of 
debt, which must speedily have led to a revolution, 
and laid Home prostrate at the feet of Hannibal 

' Livy, XXirr. 21. Compare VII. 21. 

- Saltnasius (cle Usuris, p. 510) conceives that the reductioii of 
the as to an ounce, which Pliny (XXXIII. 3. (13) ) says took place in 
the dictatorship of Fabius ^laximus, was a measure of these com- 
missioners. — J. C. H. [But there is no ground for doubting Pliny. 
Compare Mommsen’s Eomische Miinzxccscn (1860), p. 288. Momm- 
sen, however, ♦believes, p. 291, that the weight of the as had been 
steadily sinking — but without legislative authority for the change 
— ever since n.c. 264.] ^ 
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8. Neither Eome nor Carthage could he said to have 
the undisputed mastery of the sea. Eoman fleets 
sometimes visited the coasts of Africa ; and Cartha- 
ginian fleets in the same way appeared off the coasts 
of Italy. Hannibal received supplies from Carthage, 
wMch were landed in the ports of Bruttium ; and 
when the Carthaginians wished to assist the revolt 
of the Sardinians, the expedition which they sent, 
although it suffered much from had weather, was 
neither delayed nor prevented by the enemy.’^ On 
^j^e other hand, the Eomans had gained a naval 
victory of some importance jn_ Spain and their 
'''-cruising, squadrons \n the Ionian Culf . having the^^ 
ports of Brundisium and Taronto-m |-,n too to iri ca^^^ 
of need, were of signal service, as wesnaU^ee^^^ 
after, in intercepting the communications which the 
■- king of Macedon was trying to open with Hannibal.® 

!- Meantime the news of the battle of Cannse had 
been carried to Carthage, as we have seen, by Haimi- 
bal’s brother Mago, accompanied with a request for 
reinforcements. Nearly two years .before, when he 
first descended from the Alps into Cisalpine Gaul, 
liis Africans and Spaniards were reduced to no more 
than 20,000 foot and 6000 horse. The Gauls, who 
■ had joined him since, had indeed more than double 
this number at first; but three great battles, and 
imany partial actio s, besides the unavoidable losses , 
from sickness during two y’-ears of active ser^^.ce, 
must again have greatly diminished it ; and this force 
was now to be divided : a part of it was employed 
in Bruttium, a part in Lucania, leaving an incon- 
siderable body under Hannibal’s own command. 


/ vx. 


"Livy, XXiil. 34, 2 Polybius, III. 96. ^^Livy, XXIII. 32, 34. 
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On the other hand, the accession of the Campanians, a. 
Sanmites, Lucanians, and Bruttians supplied him 
with auxiliary troops in abundance, and . of excellent 
quality; so that large reinforcements from home 
were not required, but only enough for the Africans 
to form a substantial part of every army employed 
in the field, and, above all, to maintain his superi- 
ority in cavalry. It is said that some of the rein- 
forcements which were voted on Mago’s demand, 
were afterwards diverted to other sendees and we 
do not know what was the amount of force actually 
sent over to Italy, nor when it arrived." It con- 
sisted chiefly, if not entirely, of cavalry and ele- 
phants ; for all the elephants which Hannibal had 
brought with him into Italy had long since perished ; 
and his anxiety to obtain others, troublesom e jind />« 
hazaidous as it must have been to transport therrF^ 
from Africa by sea, speaks strongly in favour of their 
use in war, which modem writers are perhaps too 
much inclined to depreciate .^ 

We have no information as to the feelings enter- F( 
tained by Hannibal and the Campanians towards 
each other while the Carthaginians were wintering 
in Capua. The treaty of alliance had pro^’ided 
carefully for the independence of the Campanians, 
that they might not be treated as_Pyrrhus_Iiad 
treated, the Tarenfaes. Capua was to have its* 

1 Livy, XXIII. 131, 32. (n^ 9^' 

- He js represented as having elephants at the siege of Casijtoum, 
Livy, XXIIL 18. If this he correct, the reinforcements must 
already have joined him. 

^ See the interesting dissertation on elephants by A. “W. Schlcgel 
in his IndiscJic Bihliothch, vol. i. 173, foil. [See also Frdhlicli,pp. 
19-23. Sec Note J.] 
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own laws and magistrates; no Campanian was to 
be compelled to any duty civil or military, nor to 
be iu any way subject to tbe authority of the 
Carthaginian officers.^ There must have been 
something of a Eoman party opposed to the alliance 
with Carthage altogether, though tlie Eoman writers 
mention one man only, Decius Magius, who was 
said to have resiste d Hanniba l. t.o _ his face with such 
vehemence that Hannibal sent him prisoner to 
Carthage.^ But three hundred Campanian horse- 
men of the richer classes, who were serving in the 
Eoman army in Sicily when Capua revolted, went 
to Eome as soon as their service was over, and were 
there received as Eoman citizens ; ® and others, 
though unable to resist the general voice of their 
countrymen, must have longed in their hearts to 
retm’n to the Eoman alliance. Of the^ leaders of 
the Campanian people we know little: Eacuvius 
Calavius, the principal author of the revolt, is never 
mentioned afterwards ; nor do we know the fate of 
his son Perolla, who, in his zeal for Eome, wished 
to assassinate Hannibal at his own father’s table, 
when he made his public entrance into Capua.^ 
Vibius Yirrius is also named as a leading partisan 
of the Carthaginians;® and, amid the pictures of 
the luxury and feebleness of the Campanians, their 
cavalry, which was formed entirely out of the^ 
wealtliiest classes, is aEowed to have been excel- 
lent ;® and one brave and practised soldier, Jubellius 
Taurea, had acquired a high reputation amongst the 

1 Livy, NXIII. 7. = Livy, XXIII. 7. 10. 

3 Livy, XXIII. 4. 7. 31. Livy, XXIIL 8, 9. ' 

® Livy, XXllL C. ® Frontinus, Siratcg. IV. 7. 29. 
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Piomans when he served ivith them, and had attracted 
the notice and respect of Hannibal.^ 

During the interval from active warfare afforded 
liy the ■winter the Eomans took measures for filling 
up the numerous vacancies which the lapse of five 
years and so many disastrous battles had made in 
the numbers of the senate.^ Tlie natural co-urse 
would liave been to elect censors ^to whom the duty 
of makin g out the_roll_ofj;he_s_en^^e properly be- 
longed ; but the vacancies were so many, and the 
censor’s power in admitting new citizens and degrad- 
ing old ones was so enormous, that the senate feared, 
it seems, to trust to the result of an ordinary elec- 
tion, and resolved that the censor’s business should 
be performed by the oldest man in point of standing 
of all those who had already been censors, and that 
he should be appointed dictator for this especial 
duty, although there was one dictator already for 
the conduct of the war. The person thus selected 
was M. Fabius Buteo, who had been censor sbc-and- 
twenty years before, at the end of the first Punic 
war, and who had more recently been the chief of 
the embassy sent to declare war on Carthage after 
the destruction of Saguntum. That his appoint- 
ment might want no legal formality , C. Vairo, the 
only survi'ving consul, was sent for home from’ 
j'^’^inulia to nominate him, the senate intending to 
'^metain Varro in Borne .till he should have presided 
at the comitia for the election of the next year’s 
magistrates. The nomination as usual took place 
at midnight, and. on the following morning M. 

1 Livy, .XXIII. 8. 4C. 47. XXVI. 15. Valerius Mnxinius, III. 2. 
Ext. 1. ' Ijivv, XXIII. 22. 
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Fabius appeared in the forum with his four-and- 
lictors . and ascended the rostra to address 
^impwple. Invested with absolute power for sis 
months, and especially charged with no less a task 
an the formation, .at'diis discretio n, of that great 
ouncil which possessed the supreme government 
of the commonwealth, the noble old man neither 
shrunk weakly from so heavy a burden, nor am- 
bitiously abused so vast an authority. He told the 
people that he would not strike off the name of a 
single senator from the list of the senate, and that, 
in fiUing up the vacancies, he would proceed by^ a ’• 
defined rule ; that he would first add all those who ' ' ’ 
held curul e_of&ces within the last five years 
Without having been admitted as yet into the 
senate ; that in the second place he would |;ake 
who within the same period had been, tribunes, 
DedHes, or quaestors ; and ^birdlv , aU those who 
could show in their houses spoils won in battle 
^m an enemy, or who had received the wreath of 
oak for sa^^.ng the life of a citizen in battle. In this 
manner one hundred and seventy-seven new senators 
trere placed on the roll, the n ew members thusj brm- 
mg„a Iarge„ m^ajgrity. isf theLjwhol e num ber of the 
senate, which amounted only to three hundred. 

This being done forthwith , the dictator, as he stood 
in the rostra, resigned his office, dismissed his 
lictors, and went down into the forum a private 
man. There he ’ purposely lingered amidst the 
crowd lest the people should leave their business 
|»_^q11ow him home ; but their admiration was 
not cooled by this delay ; and when he withdrew 
at the usual hour the whole people attended him to 
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and energy could ill be spared at a time so 


critical.^ • 7- Pi’* 

The officers for the year heing thus appointed, it 
remained to. determine their several pro\dnces, and 


to provide tl 


Cm 


■mfh sufficient forces.^ Fahius was 
to succeed to the army of the dictator, M. Junius, 
and Ms headquarters were advanced from Teanum 
to Cales,^at the northern extremity of the Falernian 
plain, about seven English miles from Casilinum and 
the Vulturnus, and less than ten from Capua. The 
other consul, Ti. Sempronius, was to have no other 
Roinan army than two legions of volunteer slaves, 
who were to he raised for the occasion ; but both 
and Ms colleague had the usual contin gent of Latin 
and Italian allies. Gracchus named Sinuessa, on 
the Appian road, at the point where the Massic hills 
run out with a bold headland into the sea, as the 
place of meeting for Ms soldiers, and his business 
was to protect the towns on the coast, wMch were 
still faithful to Rome, such as Cumae and Eeapohs . J 
Marcellus was to command two new Roman legions, 
and to lie as before in Ms camp above JSTola ; wliile 
Ms old army was sent into Sicily to reheve the 
legions there, and enable them to return to Italy, 
where they formed a fourth army imder the com- 


mand of M. Valerius Laevinus, the praetor peregrinus 
in Apulia. The small force wMch Varro had com- 
manded in Apulia was ordered to Tarentum to add 
to the strength of that important place ; wMle Yarro 
himself was sent with proconsular power into Pice- 
nunr to raise soldiers, and to watch the road along 
' the Adriatic by wMch the Gauls might have sent 
■;. 1 Livy, XXIII. 31. = Liry, XXIII. 31, k 
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reinforcements to Hannibal. Q. I’ulvius Flaccus, j 
tbe preetor urbanus . remained at Home to-.'conduct 
the government, and bad no other military command 
than that of a small fleet for the..defence, of the coast 
on both sides of the Tiber. Of the other two praetors, 
Ap. Claudius was to command in Sicily, and Q. 
Mucius in Sardinia ; and P. Scipio, as proconsul, 
still commanded his old army of two legions in' 
Spain. On the whole, including the volunteer slaves, 
there appeared to have been fourteen Eoman legions 
,in active service at the beginning of the year 539, 

‘ without reckoning the soldiers who served in the 
-.fleets; and, of these fourteen legions, nine were 
employed in Italy. If we suppose that the Latin • 
and Italian allies bore their usual proportion to the 
number of Eoman soldiers in each army, we shall 
have a total of 140,000 men, thus divided — 20,000 
in Spain, and the same number in Sicily; 10,000 
in Sardinia; 20,000 under each of the consuls; 
20,000 with MarceUus ; 20,000 under L0e%dnus in 
Apulia; and 10;000 in Tarentum. 

Seventy thousand men were thus in arms, besides : 
the seamen, out of a population of citizens which, at ’ 
the last census before the war, had amounted only - 
to 2'/ 0,213,^ and which had since been thinned; 
■ by so many disastrous battles. Nor was the drain ' 
on the finances of Eome less extraordinar}^ Tlie 
legions in the provinces had indeed been left to their 
own resoui’ces as to money; but the nine legions 
serving in Italy must have been paid regularly, for 
/. war could not there be made to support war- uud if 
the Eomans had b.eeu left to live-atJEce e quarters ^ 
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9, upon their Italian allies, they would have driven 
’• them to join Hannibal in mere self-defence. Yet 
' .the legions in Italy cost -the government in pay, 
food, and clothing, at the rate of 541,800 dieaani; 
a month, and, as they were kept on service tiiough- '^ 
out the year, the annual expense was 6,50 1,6 00 
denarii, or in Greek money, reckoning the denarius 
as equal to the dxgchina, 1083 Euboic talen te. To'^ 
meet these enormous demands on the treasury the 
government resorted to the simple expedient of 
doubling the year s taxes, and calling at once for 
the payment of one half of this amount, lea\dng the 
other to be paid at the end of the year.^ It was a 
struggle for life and death, and the people were in 
a mood to refuse no sacrifices, however costly ; but 
the war must have cut off so many sources of wealth, 
and agriculture itself must have so suffered from the 
calling away of so many hands from the cultivation 
of the land, that we wonder how the money could be 
found, and how many of the poorer citizens’ families 
could be provided with daily bread 
'i- In addition to the five regular armies which the 
Romans brought into the field in Italy, an ji xegular .^. 
warfare was also going on, we know not to what 
extent, and bands of peasants and slaves were armed 
in many parts of the country to act against the re- 
volted Itahans, and to ravage their territory. Eor 
^nce, a great tract of forest in Bruttium, as we 
'e seen, was the domain of the 'Homan people; 
t^ would be farmed like all the other revenues, 
^^^nd the publican i whg farmed it, or the wealthy 
citizens who turned out cattle to pasture in it, would 
1 Livy, XXIH..31. 
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have large bodies of slaves employed as shepherds, - 
herdsmen, and woodmen, who, when the Bruttian 
. towns on the coast revolted, wonld at once form a / 
^ guerilla force capable of doing them great mischief/ 
£iXidi lastly, besides all these forces, regular and 
irregular, the Komans still held most of the principal 
towns in the south of Italy, because they had long 
since converted them into Latin colonies. Brun- 
disium on the Ionian Sea, Psestum on the coast of 
Lucania, Luceria, Venusia, and Beneventum in the 
interior, were all so many strong fortresses, garrisoned 
by soldiers of the Latin name, in the very heart of 
the revolted districts whilst the Greet cities of 
Cumse and Neapolis in Campania, and Ehegium on 
the straits of Messina, were held for Eome by their 
own citizens with a devotion no way inferior to that 
of the Latin colonies themselves.^ 

Against this mass, of enemies^ the moment that i 
they had learnt to use their strength, Hannibal, even ^ 
within six months after the battle of Cannae, was 
already contending at a disadvantage. We have 
seen that he had detached two officers with two 
divisions of his army, one into Lucania, the other 
into Bruttium, to encourage the revolt of those 
countries, and then to organise their resources in,, 
-men and money for the ad vancement of the commoivA 
cause. Most of the Bruttians took up arms im-- 
mediately as Hannibal’s allies, and put themselves 
under the command of his ofiicer Himilco ; but - ^ 
Petelia, one of their cities, was, for some reason 
' or other, ^flecjdl^le in its devotion to Eome, and 

' Livy, XXVII. 10. 2 XXIII. 1. 36, 37. XXIY. 1. 

[Cf. Neumann, Das Zeitaltcr ^er Punisclien Kriege, p. 375,] 
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. endured a siege of eleven montlis, suffering all 
extremities of famine before it surrendered.^ Thus 
Himilco must have been stiH ensracred in besieoin" 
it long after tbe campaign was opened in the neigb- 
bourbood of Capua. Tbe Samnites also bad taken 
up arms, and apparently were attached to Hannibal’s 
5bwn army ; tbe return of tbeir whole population pf 
tbe mibtary age, made ten years before, during the 
Gaulish invasion, bad stated it at 70,000 foot and 
7000 horse but the Pentrians, tbe most powerful 
tribe of them. natioUj were stni faithful . to_ .Pome ; 
and tbe Samnites, bke the Eomans themselves, bad 
been thinned by tbe slaughter of Tbrasymenus and ' 
CanuEe, which they had shared as their allies. It 
is vexatious that we have no statement of the amount 
of Hannibal’s old army, any more than of the allies 
who joined him at any period of the war later than 
the battle of Cannse. His reinforcements from home, 
as we have seen, were very trijSing ; while his two 
divisions in Lucania and Bruttium, and the garrisons 
which he had been obliged to leave in some of the 
revolted towns, as, for example, at Arpi in Apulia,^ 
must have considerably lessened the force imder his 
own personal command. Yet, with the accession of 
the Samnites and Campanians, it was probably much 
stronger tbnri any one of the Eoman armies opposed 
to him ; quite as strong indeed in all likelihood as 
was consistent with the possibility of feeding it. 
Before the winter was over Casilinum fell The 
■ garrison had made a valiant defence, -and yielded at 

1 Poiybius, VII. 1. Livy,, XXIII. 20. 30. Appian, Hannibal, 29. 

' Valerius Maximus, YL 6. Ext 2. 

- Polybius, IL 24. 10. ^ Livy, XXIV. 46, 47. Appian, YII. 31, 
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last to famine ; they were allowed to ransom them- 1 
selves by paying each man seven ounces of gold 
for his life and liberty. The plunder wliich they 
had won from the old inhabitants enabled them to 
liischaige this large sum, and they were then allowed 
to march out unhurt and retire to CumEe. CasUinum 
again became a Campanian town, but its important 
position, at once covering Capua and securing a 
passage over the Vultumus, induced Hannibal to 
garrison it with 700 soldiers of his own army.^ 

season for active -Xj^toratiioiiR was nnw nradirafl. ) 
The three Eoman armies of Fabius, Gracchus, and j 
MarceUus, had taken up their positions round Cam- 
pania ; and Hannibal marched out of Capua and g 
encamped his army on the mountain above it, on ^ 
that same Tifata where the Samnites had so often 
taken post in old times when they were preparing 
. to invade the Campanian plain.^ Tifata did not 
£hen ,exliibit that bare and parched appearance which v 
It' has now ; the sod, wMch has accumulated in the;’’ 
plain below so as to have risen several feet above its 
ancient level, has been washed down in the course 
of centuries, and, after the destruction of its protect- 
ing woods, from the neighbouring mountains ; and 
Tifata in Hannibal’s time furnished grass in abun- 
for his cattle in its numerous glades, and 
\ offered and healthy summer quarters for his 
■' men.^ There he lay waiting for some opportunity 
of striking a blow against his enemies around him, 
and eagerly watching the progress of his intrigues 
with the Tarentines and liis negotiations with the 
king of Macedon. A party at Tarentum began to. ^ 
1 Livy, XXIII. 19, 20. = Livy, XXIII. 36. VII. 29. » See X'ote IL 
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9. open a correspondence with him immediately after 
the battle of Cannee,^ and since he had been in 
Campania he had received an embassy from Philip, 
king of Macedon, and had concluded an alliance, 
offensive and jdefensive, with the ambassadors, who 
acted with full powers in their master’s name." 
Such were his prospects on one side, while, if hp 
looked westward and south-west, he saw Sardinia f- 
in open revolt against Eome;® and in Sicily the 
death of Hiero at the age of ninety, and the succes- 
sion of his grandson Hieronymus, an ambitious and 
inexperienced youth, were detacliing Syracuse also 
from the Eoman alliance. Hannibal had already 
received an embassy from Hieronymus, to which he 
had replied by sending a Carthaginian officer of his 
own name to SicEy, and two Syracusan brothers, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, who had long served 
with him in Italy and in Spain, being in fact Cartha- 


pmnians by their mother’s side, and having become 


Agathocles 


had 


^ naturalised, -at Carthage, smce 

banished their grandfather,^ and their father hadA^ 


married and settled in his place of exile.^ Thus 


the effect of the battle of Canute seemed to be shaJ dng- 
■ the whole fabric of the Eoman dominion : theii 


provinces were revolting '.^heir j &imest_aIli6S--gm:c- 
deserting them ; *^ybj1e tbo Idug-nf Ma cedon liimself , 
■ the successor of A lexa nder, wa s throwingAh£-g6Jj^fc 
mf bis power and of all his acquired an d^ii he r i tg d 
Iglmy into the sca le of their enemies . 


Seeing the 




^ Livj', XXII. 61. Appian, Hannibal, 32. 

= Livy, XXIII. 33. Zonaras, IX. i. 

3 Livy, XXITI. 32, 34. 

Livy, XXIV. 4. 6. Polybius, VII. 2. 
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fruit of Ms work thus fast rijiening, Haunibal sat A.r.c. f.i 
quietly on the summit of Tifata, to break forth like 
the lightning flash when the storm should be fully 
gathered. 

Thus the summer of 539 was like a breatliing 5rc.isnre' 
.time, in which both parties were looking at each 
other and considering each other’s resources, while nannibai 
they were recovering strength after then,' past efforts 
and preparing for a renewal of the struggle. Fabius, 
with the authority of the senate, issued an order 
calling on the inhabitants of all the country, which 
either actually was, or was likely to become, the 
seat of war, to clear their corn off the groimd and 
carry it into the fortified cities before the first of 
June, threatening to lay waste the land, seU the 
slaves, and burn the farm-buildings of any one who 
should disobey the order.^ In the utter confusion 
of the Eoman calendar at this period it is difficult 
to know whether, in any given year, it was in 
advance of the true time or behind it ; so that we 
can scarcely teU whether the corn was only to be 
got in when ripe without needless delay, or whether 
it was to be cut when gi’een, lest Hannibal should 
use it as forage for his cavalry. But at any rate 
Fabius was now repeating the ^ystem y^vliich he had 
laid down in his dictatorship, and hoped by wasting 
the country to oblige Hannibal to retreat, for his 
means of transport were not sufficient for him to 
feed Ms army from a distance : hence, wdien the 
resources in his immediate neighbourhood were 
exliausted, he was obliged to move elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Gracchus had crossed the Vulturnus 
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near its montli/and was now at Liternum busily 
employed in exercising and trainiug bis heterogeneous 
army. The several Campanian cities were accus- 
tomed to bold a joint festival every year at a place 
called Hamas, only three miles from Cum®.^ These 
festivals were J ason s of general truce, so that the 
citizens even of hostile nations met at them safely : 
the government of Capua announced to the-Cmnaeans 
that their chief magistrate and all their sehaioi's 
would appear at Hamae as usual on the day of the 
solemnity, and they invited the senate of Cumae to 
meet them. At the same time they said that an 
armed force would be present to repel any interrup- 
tion fi-om the Homans. The Cumaeans informed 
Gracchus of this, and he attacked.. the Gapuans iii 
the night, when they were in such perfect security 
that they had not even fortified a camp but were 
■sleeping in the open conntry, and massacred about 
2000 of them, among whom was Marius Alfius, the 
supreme magistrate of Capua. The Eomans charge 
the Capuans with ha^^ng meditated treachery against 
the Cumseans, and say that they were caug ht _. in. 
their own-snare ; but this could only be a suspicion, 
-w hil e the eyert acts, of ^dolenee were their .own. 
Hannibal no sooner heard of this disaster than he 
descended from Tifata, and hastened to Hamse, in- 
the hope of provoking the enemy to battle in the 
confidence of their late success. . But Gracchus was 
too wary to be so tempted, and had retreated in good 
time to Cumae, where he lay safe within the walls of 
the town.^ It is said tliat Hannibal, having supplied 
liimself with all things necess'ary for a siege, attacked 
^ Livy, XXIII. 35. = Livj*, XXIII. 36. 
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the place m form and was repulsed with loss, so . 
tliat he returned defeated to liis camp at Tifata. A 
consular army defending the walls of a fortified 
town was not indeed likely to he beaten in an 
assault, and neither could a maritime town, with the 
sea open, be easily starved; nor could Hannibal 
linger before it safely, as Fabius, with a second con- 
^lararjgy, was preparing to cross the A^ultiirnus. 

being held by the enemy, Fabius was ‘ 
obliged to cross at a higher point behind the mount- ^ 
ains, nearly opposite to Allifa3 ; and he then de- 
scended the left bank to the confluence of the Calor 
with the Vulturnus, crossed tlie Calor, and passing 
between Taburnus and the mountains above Caserta 
^OTj^Maddaloni, stormed the town of Saticula, and 
joined Marcellus in his camp above Suessula,^ He 
was again anxious for Kola, where the popular party 
were said to be stiU plotting the surrender of the 
town to Hannibal : to stop this miscliief he sent 
Marcellus with liis wdiole aimy to garrison Kola, 
wliile he himself took his place in the camp above 
Suessula. Gracchus on his side advanced from 
Cumae towards Capua ; so that three Roman armies, 
amounting in aU to above 60,000 men, were on 
the left bank of the Vulturnus together; and all, 
so far as appears, in free communication with 
other. They availed tliemseh'es of their numbers 
and of their position to send plundering parties out 
on their rear to overrun the lands of the re\'olted 
Samnites and Hirpinians ; and as tlie best troops of 
both these nations were with Hannibal oji Tifata, 
no force was left at home sufficient to cbecb the 
I Liry, XXIII. 39. 
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. ignejn^ incursions. Accordingly the complaints of 
snarers. were loud, and a deputation was sent 
to Hannibal, imploring him to protect Ms allies.^ 
Already Hannibal felt that the -Eoman generals 
’ . understood th eh’Jjusiness, and had learnt to use their 
numbers wisely. On ground where Ms cavahy 
could act he would not have feared, to engage then 
three armies together ; but when they were amongst 
moimtains, or behind walls, Ms cavalry were useless, 
and he could not venture to attack them: besides, 
he did not wish to expose the territory of Capua to 
their ravages ; and therefore he did not choose', 
lig htly to move from Tifata. But the prayers of 
the Sammtes were urgent; his partisans in Hola 
might req^uire Ms aid, or might be able to admit 
him into the town ; and his expected reinforcement 
of cavalry and elephants from Carthage had landed 
safely in Bruttium, and was on its way to join Mm, 
wMch the position of Eabius and MarceEus might 
render difficult, if he made no movement to favour 
it. He therefore left Tifata, adA’anced upon Hola, 
and timed Ms operations so well that Ms reinforce- 
ments arrived at the moment when he was before 
Hola ; and neither Babins nor Marcellus attempted 
to preAnut theft junction.^ 

Thus encouraged, and perhaps not aware of the .. 
strength of the garrison, HanMbal not only overran 
the territory of Hola, but surrounded the town Avith 
liis soldiers, in the hope of takmg it by ^cal,ade.v:. 
Marcellus was alike watchful and bold; he tMeAV-^- 
open the gates and made a sudden sally, by wMch 
he droAn back the enemy Amthin theft camp ; and 

\ Livy, XXIIL 41, 42. = Liiy, XXIIL 43. 
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tills success, together u’ith his frank and popular j 
liearing, vron him, it is said, the affections of aii‘' 
parties at ^ola, and put a stop to all intrigues 
’nitliin the waUs.^ A more important consequence 
of this action was the desertion of above 1200 men, 
Spanish foot and Xumidian horse, from Hannihal’s 
army to the Eomans as we do not find that their 
example was followed by others, it is probable that 
they were not Hannibal’s old soldiers, but some of 
the troops which had just joined him, and which 
, could njit as yet have felt the gpell of liis personal v 
ascendenny. Still their treason naturally made him 
uneasy, and would for the moment excite a general 
suspicion in the army : the summer too was draw- 
ing to a close ; and wisliing to relieve Capua from 
the burden of feeding his troops, lie marched away 
into Apuha, and fixed his quarters for the winter 
near Arpl Gracchus, with one consular anny. 
followed him ; while Fabius, after having ravaged 
the country round Capua, and canoed olf the green 
com, as soon a-s it was high enough out of the 
ground, to his camp above Suessula, to furnish 
winter food for his cavalry, quartered ids own 
army there for the winter, and ordered ilarcellus 
to ret ain a sufficient force to secure Nola, and to 
send the rest of his men home to be disbanded."'- -c -'. 

Thus tlie campaign was ended, and Hannibal had c 
not marked it with a victorjx The Eomans had ^ 
employed their forces so wisely that tliey had forced i: 
bim to remain mostly on the defensive ; and liis 
two offensive operations, against Cumte and against 

1 Lm-, XXIII. 44-46. , = Livy, XXIII. 40. 

5 Livy, XXIII. 46. 4S. 
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. Isola, liad botli been baffled. In Sardinia tbeir ^ 
success bad been briUiant and decisive. Mucins^ 
tbe x>Ketor feU ill soon after be arrived in tbe 
island ; upon wbicb tbe senate ordered Q. Fabius, 
tbe city pr£etor, to raise a new legion, and to send 
it over into Sardinia, under any officer wbom be 
might tbink proper to appoint. He cbpse a 
in age, rank, and character idost resembbng him- 
self, T. Mardius Torq^uatus, who in bis first consul- 
ship, twenty years before, bad fought against tbe 
Sardinians, and obtained a triumph over them. 
Mardius’s second command in tbe island was no less 
briUiant than bis first: be totally defeated the 
united forces of tbe Sardinians and Gartbagioians, 
took their principal generals prisoners, reduced tbe 
revolted towns to obedience, levied heavy contribu- 
tions of corn and money as a punishment of tbeb 
' rebelbon, and then embarked with tbe troops which 
be bad brought out with him, only leaving tbe usual 
force of a single legion in tbe island, and returned, 
to Home to report tbe complete submission of Sar- 
dinia. Tbe money of bis contributions was paid 
over to tbe quaestors, for tbe payment of tbe armies 
^be com was given to tbe gdile s to supply tbe 
markets of Eome.^ 

E Tortune in another quarter served tbe Homans 
no less effectually. Tbe Macedonian ambassadors, 

• after having concluded their treaty with Hanmbal 
at Tifata, made their way back into Bmttium in 
safety, and embarked to return to Greece. But 
their ship was taken off tbe Calabrian coast by tbe 
Eoman squadron pn that station ; and tbe ambas- 
'' 1 Livy,"XXIII. 34. 41. 
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sadors Mitli all their papers were sent prisoners to 
Eo'me.^ A vessel which had been of their company 
escaped the Eomans, and informed the king what 
had happened. He was obliged therefore to send 
a second embassy to Hannibal, as the former treaty 
had never reached him ; and although this second 
mission went and returned safely, yet tlie. loss of 
time wa s in'eparajble, and nothing could be done till 
another year.^ Meanwhile the Eomans, thus timely 
made aware of the king’s intention, resolved to find 
such employment for him at home as should prevent 
Ills invading Italy. M. Valerius Laevinus was to 
take the command of the fleet at Tarentum and 
Brundisium, and to cross the Ionian Gulf, in order 
to rouse the HStolians, and the barbarian chiefs 
whose tribes bordered on Philip’s western frontier, 
and, with such other allies as could be engaged 
in the cause, to form a Greek coalition against 
Macedon.® 

Tlxese events, and the continued successes of iheir 3 
army in Spain, revived the spirits of the Eomans, ‘ 
and encouraged them to make still greater sacrifices, i 
in the hope that they would not be made in vain. * 
The distress of the treasury was at its height : P. 
Scipio, in announcing his victories, rejiorted that his 
soldieVs and seamen xvere in a state of utter destitu- 
tion ; that they had no pay, corn, or clotliing ; and 
that the two latter articles must at any rate be 
supplied from Eome.^ His demands were acknow- 
ledged to be reasonable ; but the republic had lost 

1 Livy, XXIII. 38. = Li^-y, XXIII. 39. 

^ Liyy, XXIII. 38. 48. XXIT, 10. Zonaras, IX- 4. 

4 Livy, XXIII. 43. 
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). SO large a portion of lier foreign revenue that her 
• chief resource now lay in the taxation of her own 
people : this had .been doubled in the present year, 
yet was found inadequate, and to increase it, or 
even to continue it at its present amount, was alto- 
gether impossible. Accordingly, the city prtetor, 
Q. Fulvius, addressed the people from the rostra, 
explained the distress of the government to them, 
and appealed to the patriotism of the monied class 
to assist their country with a loan. Fahius did not 
mean to hold out an opportunity to the public creditor 
’^"tS^investing his money to advantag e, subject only to> 
■“ 'the risk of a national bankruptcy; on this Eoman loan 
no interest was to be paid ; the creditors were simply 
assured that as soon as the treasury was solvent their 
demands should he discharged before all others ; in 
the meantime their money was totally lost to them. 

But, on the other hand, opportunities of investing 
money profitably must have been greatly diminished 
by the war ; to lend it to the government was not, 
therefore, so great a sacrifice. Still, a public spirit 
was shown in the ready answer to the prsetor’s 
appeal, such as merchants have often honourably 
displayed in seasons of public danger ; mixed up, 
however — ^for when are human motives altogether 
pure ? — ^with a considerable regard to personal ad- 
vantage. Three companies were formed, each, as 
it seems, composed of eighteen members and a 
president, or chairman ; and these were to supply 
the corn and clotliing which the armies might 
. require. But in return they demanded an exem23- 
tion from military service whilst they were thus 
ser^nng the state with their money ; and they also 
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required the government to .undertake the whole 
.sea risk, whether from storms, or from the enemy; 
whatever articles were thus lost were to be the loss 
of the nation, and not of the companies^ It will 
-be seen hereafter how some of the contractors abused 
this equitable, condition, and wilfully destroyed car- 
goes of small value, in order to recover the insur- 
ance upon tlaem from the government. That a 
citizen should emich himself by frauds practised 
on his country in such a season of distress and 
danger is sufficiently monstrous ; but the spirit of 
^^at is so emphatically called jobbing is inveterate 
in human nature ; and we cannot wonder at its 
existence among Eoman citizens while Rome was 
struggling for life or death, when it has been known 
to find its way into the prison of Christian mart}TS.“ 
Yet neither the ordinary taxation, nor the loan in 
addition to it, were sufficient for the vast expenditiu’e 
of the war. The hostdity of hlacedon had made it 
necessary to raise an additional fleet, for the coasts 
of Italy must be protected, and Hannibal’s free com- 
munications with Africa must be restrained ; and 
now another fleet was required by the threatening 
of affairs in Sicily.,, Accordingly a graduated 
property tax for the occasion was imposed on all 
citizens whose property amounted to or exceeded 
^0,000 asse s ; that is, they were required to furnish 
a certain number of their slaves as seamen, to arm 
and equip them, and to promde them with dressed 

I Livy, XXIII. 49, XXV. 3. 

- See Cyprian, Epp. XV. and XXVII. ed. Hartcl (Vienna Corpus 
Scriptoiiini Ecclesiasticomm Latinorum). [Cyprian’s Epistles are 
referred to in Dr; Arnold's Zt/c aiid Corraipondciicc, II. 193) 237.] 
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539. proATsions for tMrty days, and witli pay, in some 
cases for six montlis, in others for a whole year.^ The 
senators, who were rated higher than all other citizens, 

■ were obliged in this manner each to provide eight sea- 
men, with pay for the longer term of the whole year. 

Whilst the commonwealth was irnalnTig these 
extraordinary efforts, it was of the last imnortance^ 
rz^^hat they should not be wasted by iacompetenf^ 
^^"'^eaders, either at home or abroad. Gracchus was 
watching Hannibal in Apulia ; so that Tabius went 
to Home to hold the comitia. It was not by accident, 
doubtless, that he had previously sent home to fix 
the day of the meeting, or that his own arrival was ■ 
so nicely timed that he reached Home when the 
tribes were actually met in the Campus Martius ; 
thus, without entering the city, he passed along 
under the walls, and took his place as presiding 
magistrate at the comitia,^ while his hctors still 
bore the naked axe in the midst of their faspes, the^ 
well-known sign of that absolute power which the 
consul enjoyed everywhere out of Home. Habius, 
in concert, no doubt, with Q. Tulvius and T. Manlius, 
and other leading senators, had already determined 
who were to be consuls ; when the first ceatuiy, ii^ 
the free exercise of its choice, gave its vote in favour 
of T. Otacilius and M. ..Smilius EegiUus, he at once 
stopped the election, and teld the people that this 
was no time to choose ordinary consuls, that they 
were electing generals to oppose Hanmbal, and 
should fix upon those men under whom they would 
most gladly risk -their sons’ lives and their own, if 

1 Livv. SXIV. 11 ; comp, XXYI. 36, XXXIV. 6. 

= Liry, XXIY. 7. 
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they stood at that moment on the eve of battle. . 
‘ TVTierefore, crier/ he concluded, ' call hack the 
century to give its votes over again.’ ^ 

Otacilius, who was present, although he had ; 
married Pabius’s niece, protested loudly against tliis ; 
interference with the votes of the people, and charged < 
Pabius with trying to procure his own re-election. 
The old man had always been so famous for the , 
gentleness of his nature that he was commonly’ 
known by the name of ‘the Lamh’;^ hut now he 
acted with the decision of Q. Pulidus or T. Manlius ; 
he peremptorily ordered Otacilius to be silent, and 
bade him remember that his lictors carried the 
naked axe; the century was called back, and now 
gave its voice for Pabius and Marcellus. All the 
centuries of all the tribes unanimously confirmed 
this choice." Q. Puliius was also re-elected prsetor ; 
and the senate by a special vote continued liim in 
the preetorship of the city, an office wliich put liim 
at the head of the home government. The election 
of the other three preetors, it seems, was left free ; 
so the people, as they could not have Otacilius for 
their consul, gave him one of the remaining prretor- . 
sliips, and bestowed the other two on Q. Pabius, the 

1 Livy, XXIV. 8. 

- Ovicula : see Aurelius Victor de Vir. lUustr. c. 43. Plutarch, 
Tabius, c. 1. *0 *OoviKov\as ay/j^vec fih rh TTpopdriov * MOtj ok 
Tzphs Trp‘3&n)Ta Kal pap{m)ra rod ijOovs kri Traiobs 6vtos. To ypd 
^(j{r)(iov ai^roD Kal <nu}7nj\bv Kal pera ttoXX^j ebXa^eias rCjv Tratoaw 
diTTbpevov i}dov(t}v, ^paoim ok Kal oiaTrbvoss bcxbpevov ras paO'fjo'eis, 
cijKoXou 0 ^ TTpbs Touj Kal KarriKoov dpeXrrjpta^ rivbs Kal 

vwdpbrrjTos VTrbvoiav cTxe Tapd toTs (Krbs * 6\iyoL o’ ^aau ol to 
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. 540. consul’s son, wlio was tlien ciinilajEclale, and on P., 
Cornelius Lentulus. 

exer- Great as the exertions of the commonwealth had 
been in the preceding year, they were still greater 
3 this year. Ten legions were to he employed in 
different parts of Italy, besides the reserve aimy of 
the two city legions, which was to protect the 
capital Two legions were to hold Sardinia, where 
the sparks of revolt were j)rohahly not altogether 
extinguished ; two were sent to Sicily with a pro- 
spect of no inactive service ; and two were stationed 
in Cisalpine Gaul, there being some likelihood, we 
. ^ must suppose, that the Gauls would soon require a 
force in their neighbourhood; or possibly the colonies 
of Placentia and Cremona were thought insecure if 


they were left to their own resources, insulate d asi 
they were in the midst of the enemy’s coimtry. 
Finally, the Scipios still commanded their two 
legions in Spain; and the naval service in Sicily 
and on the coast of Calabria required no fewer than 
a hundred and fifty ships of war.^ 

Lbu- The Italian armies were disposed as follows: — 
Cales, and the camp above Suessula and ISiola, were 
again to be the headquarters of the two consuls, 
each of whom was to command a regular consular 
army of two ’ legions. Gracchus, with proconsular 
power, was to keep his own two legions, and was 
at present -wintering near Hannibal in the north of 
, Apulia. Q. Fabius,^one -of -the new prffitors, was to 
be ready to enter Apulia with an army of equal 
strength, so soon as Gracchus should be called into 
• . Lucania and Samnium, to take part in the active 

1 Liry, XXIY, 11. * , * 
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operations of the campaign. C. Varro,' with his 
single Region, waj5 ^stilb^'to hold Picenum; and M. 
La 3 ^dnus, ^Lso with proconsular power, was to re- 
main at Brundisium with another single legion.^\ 
The two city legions served as a sort of depot W 
recruit the armies in the field in case of need ; and 
there was a large armed population, serving as gani- 
sons in the Latin colonies and in other important 
posts in various i^arts of the country, the amount of 
which it is not possible to estimate. Nor can we 
calculate the numbers of the guerilla bands wliicW 
were on foot in Lucania, Bruttium, and possibly ii^ 
Samnium, and wliich liindered Hannibal from ha^dng 
the whole resources of those countries at his disposal. 
The Eoman party was nowhere probably altogether 
extinct ; wealthy Lucanians, who were attached to 
Rome, would muster their slaves and peasantry, and, 
either by themselves, or getting some Eoman officer 
to lead them, would ravage the lands of the Cartha- 
ginian party, and carry on a continued harassing 
warfare against the towns or districts wliicli had 
joined Hannibal. Thus the whole south of Italy 
was one wide flood of war, the waters everywhere 
dasliiug and eddying, and running in cross ciuTcuts 
innumerable ; while the regular armies, like the 
channels of the rivers, held on their way, distin- 
guishable amidst the chaos by their gi'eater rapidity 
and power. ^ 

Hannibal watched mos s, of war with the 
closest attention. To make head against it directH 
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. ing; and, being sure that the enemy would not 
dare to attack liim on bis own ground, be might 
maintain Ms aimy in Italy for an indefinite time, 
wMle Carthage, availing herself of the distraction 
of her enemy’s power, renewed her efforts to con- , 
quer Spain and recover Sicily. He hoped ere long 
to win Tarentum, and, if left to his own choice, he 
would probably have moved thither at once when 
he broke up from his winter quarter^ but the of 
weakness or fears of the Campanians hung with 
encmnberiug weight upon him, and an earnest re- 
quest was sent to him from Capua, calling on him 
to hasten to its defence lest the two consular armies 
should besiege it.^ Accordingly he broke up from 
Ms winter quarters at Arpi, and marched once more 
into Campania, where he established Ms army as 
before on the summit of Tifata. 

The perpetual carelessness and omissions in Livy’s • 
narrative, drawn as it is from various sources, with 
no pains to make one part correspond with another, 
render it a work of extreme difficulty to present an 
account of these operations wMch shall be at once 
minute and intelligible. We also miss that notice 
of chronological details wMch is essential to the 
history of a comphcated campaign. Even the year 
in which important events happened is sometimes 
doubtful ; yet we want, not to fix the year only, 
but the month, that we may arrange each action in 
its proper order. When Hanmbal set out on his 
march iuto Campania,- Eabius was still at Eome ; but 
the two hew legions which were to form his army 
were aheady assembled at Cales, and Eabius, on 

1 Li^y, XXIV. 12. , 
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hearing of Hannibars approach, set out instantly to . 
take the command. His old army, wliich had 
wintered in the camp above Suessula, had apparently 
been transfeixed to his colleague Marcellas, and a 
considerable force had been left at tlie close of the 
last campaign to garrison Isola. Fabius, however, 
wished to have tliree Eoman aimies co-operating 
with each other, as had been the case the year 
before ; and lie sent orders to Gracchus to move 
forwards from Apulia and to occupy Beneventum ; 
while his son, Q. Fabius, the pra,^tor, with a fourtli 
army, was to supply the place of Gracchus at 
Luceria.^ It seemed as if Hannil^al, having once 
entered Campania, was to be hemmed in on every 
side and not permitted to escape : but tliese move- 
ments of the Eoman aniiies induced him to call 
Hanno to his aid, the officer wlio commanded in 
Lucania and Bruttium, and who, witli a small force 
of Humidian cavalry, had an auxiliary army under 
his orders, consisting chiefly of Italian allies. Hanno 
advanced accordingly in the direction of Beneventum, 
to watch the army of Gracchus, and, if an oppor- 
tunity offereil, to bring it to action.’ 

Meanwhile Hannibal, having left some of his J 
best troops to maintain his camp at Tifata, and \ 
probably to protect the immediate neighbourhood 1 
of Capua, descended into the fdain towards the ^ 
coast, partly in the hope of suqu-ising a fortified 
post which the Eomans had lately established at 
Puteoli, and partly to ravage tlie territory of Cuinm 
and Heapolis, But the avowed object of his expedi- 
tion was to offer sacrifice to the powers of the 
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). unseen world on tlie banks of the dreaded lake of 
•^n'AVerhus.^ That cmter of an old_ volcano, where 
..Jthe^yery soil still'seemed to breaiie out fire, while 
y'ffie unbroken rim of its basin was covered with the 


uncleared masses of the native woods, was the 
Subject of a thousand mysterious stories, and was 
regarded as one of those spots where the lower world 
■approached most nearly to the light of day, and 
iwhere offerings paid to the gods of the dead were 
most surely acceptable. Such worship was a mnio 
part of the national rehgion of the Carthaginians, 
and Hannibal, whose latest act before he set out on 
Ms great expedition had been a journey to Gades to 
sacrifice to the god of his fathers, the Hercules of 
Tyre, visited the lake of Avernus, it is -probable, 
quite as much in sincere devotion as in order to 
mask Ms design of attacldng Puteoh. Whilst he 
was engaged in his sacrifice five noble citizens of 
Tarentum came to him, entreating him to lead his 
army into their country, and engaging that the city 
should be surrendered as soon as his standard should 
be visible from the walls. He listened to their 
invitation gladly : they offered him one of the richest 
cities in Italy with an excellent harbour, equally 
convenient for Ms own communication with Carthage, 
and for the reception of the fleet of his Macedonian 
allies, whom he was constantly expecting to welcome 
in Italy. He promised that he would soon be at 
Tarentum, and the Tarentines returned home to 
?^Drepare their plans against his arri val.^ X-8-S9- 


es With tliis prospect ’ before him it is not likely 
that he would engage in any serious enterprise in 


1 Livy, XXIV. 12, 13. = Livy, XXIV. 13. 
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Gampama. Finding that he could not surprise a. 
Puteoli, he ravaged the lands of the Cumfflans and * 


Neapolitans. According to the ever-suspicious stories 


of the exploits of ilarceUus, he made a third attempt 1 
upon Nola, and was a third time repulsed, hlarceUus 
having called down the army from the camp above 
Suessula to assist him in defending the town, Tlien, 
says the writer whom Li\ 7 ' copied, despairing of 
taking a place which he had so often attacked m 


ain.^he marched off at once towards Tarentum.' 


The truth probably is that, finding a complete con- 
sular army in Nola, and having left his light cavalrj' 
and some of the flower of his infantry in the camp 
on Tifata, he had no thought of attacking the town, 
but returned to Tifata to take the troops from thence: 
and having done this, and stayed long enough in 
Campania for the Capuans to get in their harvest 
safely, he set off on his march for Tarentum. None 
of the Eoman armies attempted to stop him, or so 
much as ventured to fidlow him. Fabius and Mar- 
cellus took advantage of his absence to besiege 
Casilinum with their united forces Gracchus kept 
wisely out of his reach, whilst he swept on like a 
fiery flood, laying waste all before liim, from Tifata 
the shores of the Ionian Se a.^ He certainly did 
not burn or plunder the lands of his own aUies, either 
in Samnium or Lucania, but his march lay near the 
Latin colony of Venusia, and the Lucanians and 
Samnites in his army would carefully point out 
those districts which belonged to their countrymen 
of the Koman party ; above all, those ample tracts 


1 Livj-, xxrtb 17, 
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;o. wMcli tlie Eomans had wrested from their fathers, 
and which were now farmed hj the Eoman publi - 
or occupied by Eoman citizens. Over all these, 
no doubt, the African and ETumidian horse poured 
far and wide, and the fire and sword did their work. 

Yet, after aU, Hannibal missed his prey. Three 
days before he reached Tarentum a Eoman officer 
arrived in the city, whom M. Valerius L^e^dnus had 
sent in haste from Brundisium to pro^dde for its 
defence.^ There was probably a small Eoman gar- 
' ■ rison in the citadel to. support him in case of need ; 
but the aristocratical party in Tarentum itself, as 
elsewhere, was attached to Eome, and with their aid . 



and selecting a certain number of persons, whose 
fidelity he most suspected, sent them off as hostages 
to Eome. When the Carthagiuian army therefore 
appeared before the walls no movement was made 
in their favour, and, after waiting a few days in vain, 
Hannibal was obliged to retreat. His disappoint- 
ment, howeveri did not make him lose Ms temper ; 
he spared the Tarentine territory, no less when 
leaving it than when he first, entered it, in the hope - • , 
of winning the city ; a mpderation which doubtless 
produced its effect, and confirmed^ the Tarentines 
the belief that his professions of friendsMp had been ^ 
made in honesty. But he carried off all the com 
wMch he could find in the neighbourhood of Meta- 
pontum and Heraclea, and then returned to Apulia, 
and fixed his quarters for the winter at Salapia. 

1 Uvy, XXIV. 20. 
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His cavalry overran all tlie forest country above 
Brundisium, and drove off sucli numbers of horses 
wMch were kept there to pasture, that he was 
enabled to have 4000 broken in for the service of 
his army.^ 

Meanwhile the Eoman consuls in Campania were 
availing themselves of his absence to press the siege 
of Casilinum. The place was so close to Capua that 
it was feared the Capuans would attempt to relieve 
it; MarceUus therefore, with a second consular army, 
advanced from Nob- to cover the siege . The defencei 
was very obstinate, for there were 700 of Hamiibars 
. soldiers in the place and 2000 Capuans, and Tabms, 
it is said, was disposed to raise the siege ; but his 
, colleague reminded him of the loss of reputation if 
so small a town were allowed to baffle two consular 
armies, and the siege was continued. At last the 
Capuans offered to Fabius to surrender the town on 
condition of being allowed to retire to Capua, and 
it appears that he accepted the terns, and that the 
garrison had begun to march out when MarceUus 
broke in upon them, seized the open gate from which 
they were issuing, cut them down right and left, and 
forced his way into the city. Fabius, it is said, was 
jrfable to keep his faith to no more than 50 of the 
'"'^^rrison, who had reached his quarters before Mar- 
ceUus arrived, and whom he sent unliarmed to Capua. 
The rest of the Capuans and of Hannibars soldiers 
were sent prisoners to Rome, and the inhabitants 
were divided amongst the neighbouring cities, to be 
kept in custody tUl the senate should determine 
their fate." 

1 UYy, XXIY. 20. * - Livy, XXIY. 19. 
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After tliis scandalous act of treachery Marcellus 
returned to IsTola, and there remained inactive, being 
confined, it -was said, by illness,^ till the senate, before 
the end of the summer, sent him over to Sicily to 
meet the danger that -was gathering there. Fabius 
advanced into Sanmium, combining his operations, 
it seems, with his son, who commanded a prastoiian 
army in Apulia, and with Gracchus, who was in 
Lucania, and whose army formed the link between 
the prietor in Apulia and his father in Samnium. 
These three armies were so formidable that Hanno, 
the Carthaginian commander in Lucania, could not 
maintain his ground, but fell back towards Bruttium, 
leaving his allies to their own inadequate means 
of defence. Accordingly the Bomans ravaged the 
country far and wide, and took so many towns, that 
they boasted of haring killed or captured 25,000 of 
the enemy.^ After these expeditions Fabius, it 
seems, led back Iris army to winter quarters in the 
camp above Suessula; Gracchus remained in Lucania, 
and Fabius the prsetor wintered at Luceria. 

I have endeavoured to follow the operations of 
main armies on both sides throughout the campaign, 
without noticing those of Gracchus and Hanno in 
Lucania. But the most important action of the 
year, if we believe the Eoman accounts, was the 
rictory obtained by Gracchus near Beneventum, when 
he moved thither out of Apulia to co-operate with 
the consuls in Campania, and Hanno was ordered 
by Hannibal to march to the same point out of 
Lucania. Hanno, it is said, had about 17,000 foot, 
mostly Bruttians and Lucanians, and 1200 Humi- 
J Livy, XXHL 20. = Livy, XXIT. 20. 
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dian and Moorish horse ; and Gracchus, encounter- 
ing him near Beneventum, defeated him with the 
loss of almost all his infantry ; lie liimself and his 
cavali'j being the only part of the army that escaped^ 
The numbers, as usual, are probably exaggerated 
immensely; ljut there is no reason to doubt that 
Gracchus gained an important ^ictory ; and it was 
rendered famous by his giving liberty to tlie volun- 
teer slaves, by whose I'nlour it had been mainly won. 
Some of these had behaved ill in the action, and 
were afraid that they should be punished rather 
than rewarded ; but Gracchus first set them all free 
without distinction, and tlieu, sentling for those who 
had misbehaved, made them severally swear that 
they would eat and drink standing, so long as their 
military service should last, by way of penance for 
their fault. Such a sentence, so differeut from the 
usual merciless severity of tlie Homan discipline, 
added to the general joy of the army ; tlm soIdi(;rs 
marched back to Beneventum in triumjdi ; and the 
people poured out to meet them, and entreated 
Gracchus that they might invite them all to a public 
entertainment. Tables were set out in the streets ; 
and the freed slaves attracted every one’s notice by 
their white caps, the well-known sign of tlieir enfran- 
.chisement, and by the strange sight of those who, in 
fulfilment of their penance, ate standing, and waited 
upon their worthier comrades. The whole scene 
delighted the generous and kindly nature of Gracchus: 
to set free the slave and to relieve the poor appear 
to have been hereditary virtues in his family : to 
liim, no less than to Ms unfortunate descendants, 
1 Livy, XXIV. U-16. 
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to. beneficence seemed the highest glory. He caused a 
picture to be painted, not o£ his victory over Hanno, 
but of the feasting of the enfranchised slaves in the 
streets of Beneventum, and placed it iu the Temple 
of Liberty in the Aventin e. ■which his father had 
built and dedicated.^ 

5- The battle of Beneventum obliged Hanno to fall 
^ back into Lucania, and perhaps as far as the confines 
of Bmttium. - But he soon recnuted his army, the 
Lucanians and Bruttians, as well*as-the— Picentinesr,*'*^' 
who lived on the shores of the Gulf of Salerno, beiug'^'^'v" 
very zealous in the cause ; and ere long he revenged 
his defeat by a signal 'snctory over an army of 
Lucanians of the Eoman-party whom Gracchus had 
• enlisted to act as an irregular force against their 
countrymen of the opposite faction. Still Hamro 
was not tempted to risk another battle 'with a Eoman 
consular army ; and when Gracchus advanced froin 
Beneventum into Lucania, he retired again into. 
Bruttium.^ - , r, 

for There seems to have been no further dispute -with 
regard to the appointment of consuls. Pabius and 
. the leading members of the senate appear to have 
■' nominated such men- as they thought most_ equal ^ 

* the emergency ; and no- other ca'ndidates came for- 
ward. Pabius again held the comitia ; and his son, 

Q. Pabius, who was prtetor at the time, was elected 
consul together "with Gracchus. The prffitors were 
entirely changed. Q. Pul'vdus was succeeded in the 
city prsetorship by M. Atilius Eegulus, who had just 
resigned the'j censorship, and who had already been 
twice consul ; the other three prsetors were M. 

» Livy, XXIV. 16. = Livy, XXIV. 20. 
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JSmilius Lepidus, On. Falvius Centumalus, and P. 
SempTonins Tuditanus. The two former were men 
of noble families : Sempronius appears to have 
owed his appointment to his resolute conduct at 
Cannae, when he cut his way from the camp through- 
the surrounding enemies) “and ’escap'etl' 'in safety to 
Canusium.^ 

Thus another year passed over; and, althougli 
the state of affairs was still dark, the tide seen icd 
on .the turn . Hannibal had gained no new 
; Tarentum had been saved from his hands ; 
and Casilinum had been mested from Mm. Public 
spirit was rising daily ; and fresh instances of the 
patriotic devotion which possessed all classes of the) 
commonwealth were continually occurring. The 
owners of the slaves whom Gracchus had enfran- 
ohised refused to receive any price for them : the 
wealthy citizens who sensed in the cavalry deter- 
mined not to take their pay; and their example was 
^ ^^oUowed by the centurions of the legions. Trust 
’ Roneys belonging to minors, or to widows and 
unmarried women, were deposited in the treasury ; 
and whatever sums the trustees had occasion to 
draw for, were paid by the quaestor in bills on thee 
’ Hahidiig commissioners, or feiumruri mensarii. : it isj 
probable that these bills were actually a pape^ 
currency, and that they circulated as money, on the 
security of the public faith In the same way we 
must suppose that the government contracts were 
also paid in paper; for the censors, we are told, 
found the treasury unable to supply the usual sums 
for pubhc works and entertainments ; -’there was no 
1 Livj-, XXIY. 43. 
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1. money to repair or keep up the temples, or to 

• provide horses for the games of the circus. Upon 
this the persons who were in the habit of contract-'*^' - 
ing for these purposes came forward in' a body to 
the censors, and begged them to make their contracts 
as usual, promising not to demand payment before 
the end of the war. This must mean, I conceive, 
that they were to he paid in order s upon the 
treasury, which orders were to he converted into 
cash when the present difficulties of the government 
should he at an end.^ 


a- While such was the spirit of the people, any 
severity exercised by the government towards the 
timid or the unpatriotic was sure to he generally 
n.cceptahle . The censors, M. Atilius Eegulus and 
P. Furius Philus, summoned all those persons, most 
of them members of noble, and all of wealthy 
families, who had proposed to fly from Italy after 
the battle of Cannae. L. Metellus, who was said to 
have been the first author of that proposal, was 


at this time quaestor; hut he and aU who were . 
concerned in it were degraded from the eque^trian.^fe^ 
f ^der, and T-emoved from t heir respective tribes. Two 
‘^thousand citizens of lower rank were also removed 


.from their tribes, and deprived of theh poHtical 
' Mf^nchise . for haAung evaded military service during 
the last four years ; and the senate inflicted an 
additional punishment by ordering that they should 
setve as foot soldiers in Sicily, along with the 


remains of the army of Cannae, and should continue 
to serve sb .long.as the enemy was in Italy.” The 
case of Metellus seems to have been considered a 


2 Livy, XXIV. 18. 
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liard one : in spite of the censors’ sentence lie was a.u.c. 641 
elected one of the tribunes in the following year. 

^He then impeached, the censors before the people ; 
but the other nine tribunes interposed, and would 
not allow the trial to proceed.^ If Metelliis had 
been wronged, the people had made up for it by 
electing Iiim tribune ; but it was thought a dangerous 
precedent to .subject the censors to a trial for the 
exercise of their undoubted prerogative, when there 
was no reason to suspect the honesty of their 
motives. 

The forces to be employed in Italy in the ap- Distnta- 
proaching campaign were to consist of nine legions, 
tliree fewer than in the year before. Tlie consuls .nnaies. 
were each to have their two legions ; Gracchus in 
Lncania and Fabius in Apulia. M. /Fmilius was to 
command two legions also in Apulia, baling bis 
headquarters at Luceria ; Gn. I'ulvius witli two 
more was to occupy the camp above Suessula, and 
Varro was to remain with his one legion in Piceuum. 

Two consular armies of two legion.s each were 
required in vSicily; one commanded by Marcellus as 
proconsul, the other by P. Lentulus as proprietor ; • . . 

two legions were employed in Cisalpine Gaul under 
P. Scmpronius, and two in Sardinia under their old 
commander, <1 Mucins. M. Valerius Levinuff re-' 
tained his single legion and his ileet to act against 
P hili p on the eastern side of the Ionian Sea, and 5- 
Scipio and his brother were still continued in then- 
command in Spain." • 

Hannibal passed the winter at Salapia' where, the 
Romans said, was a lady .wliom lie loved, and who paip,. 
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. 541. became famous from ber influence over Mm ^ 
Wlietlier Ms passion for ber made Inm careless of 
everything else, or wbetber be was really taken by 
surprise, we know not ; but tbe neighbouring town 
of Arpi was attacked by tbe consul Fabius and given 
up to him by the- inhabitants, and some Spaniards, 
who formed part of tbe garrison, entered into tbe 
Eoman service.^ Gracchus obtained some slight 
successes in Lucania, and some of tbe Bruttian 
towns returned to their old alliance with Borne; 
but a Eoman contractor, T. Pomponius Yeientanus, 
who had been empowered by the ' government to 
raise soldiers in Bruttium and to employ them in 
plundering the enemy’s lands, was rash enough to 
venture a regular action with Hanno, in wMch he 
was defeated and made prisoner.^ TMs disaster 
checked the reaction in Bruttium for the present. 

Lbai Meanwliile Hannibal’s eyes were still fixed upon 

® Tarentum, and tMther he marched again as soon as 

.aren- ’ . ^ 

he took the field, leaving Pabius behind him in 
Apulia. He passed the whole summer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarentum, and reduced several small 
towns in the surrounding counti’y ; but his friends 
in Tarentum made no movement, for they dared not 


compromise the safety of their countrymen and 
^ relations who had been carried off as hostages to 
Borne. Accordingly the season w_ore awa y unmarked 
by any memorable action. Hannibal still lingered 
iu' the country of the Sallentines, unwilling to give 


Appian, Hannibal, 43. Pliny, III. 11. See Lucian, HiaL 
Mortuor. XII., ■where Alexander is made to reproach Hannibal 
for such -weaknesses. 

2 Li^y, XXIV. 46, 47. 
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up all hope of winning the prize he had so long . 
sought, and, to lull the suspicions of the Eomans, 
he gave out that he was confined to his camp by 
illness, and that this had prevented his anny from 
returning to its usual winter quarters in Apulia.^ 
Matters were in this state w^'hen tidings arrived < 
at Tarentum that the hostages, for whose safety ! 
their friends had been so anxious, had been all ■ 
cruelly put to death at Eome for having attempted 
to escape from their capthdty.^ Pieleased..Jn„so 
shocking a manner- from their former hesitation, and 
burning to revenge the blood of then friends, Hanni- 
babs paxtizans delayed no longer, Tliey communi- 
cated secretly with him, arranged the details of their 
attempt, and signed a treaty of alliance, by which 
he bound himself to respect the independence and 
liberty of the Tarentines, and only stipulated for the 
plunder of such houses as were occupied by Eoman 
citizens.^ Two young men, Philemenus and l^on,^ 
were the leaders of the enterprise. Philemenus, 
under pretence of hunting, had persuaded the officer 
at one of the gates to allow him to pass in and out 
of the town by night without inteiTuptioii. He was 
known to be devoted to his sport ; he scarcely ever 
returned without ha^dng caught or killed some game 
or other, and, by liberally giving awa}^ wdiat he had 
caught, he won the favour and confidence not only 
of the officer of the gate but also of the Poman 
governor himself, M. Lmus jMacatus, a relation of 
M. Livius Salinator, who afterwards defeated Has- 
drubal, but a man too indolent and fond of good cheer 

1 Polybius, VIIL 28. Li\y, XXV. 8. - Livy, XXV. 7. 

3 Polybius, VIIL 26, 27. Livy, XXV, 8. 
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i, to be the governor of a town threatened by Hannibal 
So little did Livius suspect any danger that, on the 
very day which the conspirators had fixed for their 
attempt, and when Hannibal with 10,000 men 
was advancing upon the town, he had invited a large 
party to meet him at the temple of the Muses, near 
the market-place, and was engaged from an early 
hour in festmty.^ 3.8-88' 

The city of Tarentum formed a triangle, two sides 
of which were washed by the water ; the outer or 
le western side by the Mediterranean ; the inner or 
north-eastern side by that remarkable land rloeked 
basin, now called the Little Sea, which has a mouth 
narrower than the entrance into the Horwegian 
Fiords, but runs deep into the land, and spreads out 
into a wide surface of the calmest water, scarcely 
raffled by the hardest g ales. Exactly at the mouth 
of this basin was a little rocky knoll, forming the 
apex of the triangle of the city and occupied by the 
' citadel ; the city itself stood on low and mostly level 
ground, and its south-eastern wall, the base of the 
triangle, stretched across from the Little Sea to the 
Mediterranean.^ Thus the citadel commanded the 
entrance into the basin, which was the port of the 
Tarentines,- and it was garrisoned by the Eomans, 
although many of the officers and soldiers were 
allowed to lodge in the city. All attempts upon 
the to'wn by land must be made then against the 
south-eastern side, which 'was separated from the 
citadel by the whole length of the city ; and there 
was another circumstance which was likely to favour 

1 Polybins, VIII. 28, 29. Livy, XXV, 8, 9, 
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a sufprise, for the Tarentines, following the direction . 
of an. oracle, as they said, buried their dead within 
the city walls, and the street of the tombs was 
interposed between the gates and the inhabited 
parts of the town.^ This the conspirators .turned^ to 
their -own purposes ; in this lonely quarter two of 
their number, Nicon and Tragiscus, were waiting for 
Hannibal’s arrival without the gates. As soon^ as 
they perceived the signal which was to announce 
Ms presence, they, with a party of their friends, 
were to surprise the gates from within, and put the 
guards to the sword, while others had been left in 
the city to keep watch near the Museum, and prevent 
any communication from being conveyed to the 
Roman governor." 

The evening wore away ; the governor’s party ' 
broke up, and Ms friends attended him to Ms house. ; 
On their way home they met some of the conspirators, 
who, to luIl.aU suspicion, began to jest with them, 
as though themselves going home from a revel, and 
joining the party amidst riotous shouts and loud 
laughter, accompanied the governor to his own door. 
He went to rest in joyous and careless mood ; his 
friends were all gone to their quarters ; the noise of 
revellers returning from their festivities died away 
tlixough the city, and when midnight was come the 
conspirators alone were abroad. They now divided 
into three parties : one was posted near the governor’s 
house, a second secured the approaches to the market- 
place, and the tliird hastened to the quarter of the 
tombs to watch for Hannibal’s signal.'* 

J Polybius, yill. 30. = Polybius, VIII. 29, 30. Livy, XXV. 9. 
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They did not watcli long in vam; a fire in a 
particular spot without the walls assured them that 
Hannibal was at hand. Tliey lit a fire in answer ; 
and presently, as had been agreed upon, the fire 
without the walls disappeared. Then the con- 
spirators rushed to the gate of the city, surprised it 
with ease, put the guards to the sword, and began 
to hew a sund er the bar by which the gates were 
fastened. Ho sooner was it forced, and the gates 
opened, than Hannibars soldiers were seen ready to 
enter ; so exactly had the time of the operation 
been calculated. The cavalry were left without 
the walls as a r eserv e ; but the infantry, marching 
in regular column, advanced through the quarter of 
the tombs to the inhabited part of the city.^ 

Meantime Philemenus with 1000 Africans had 
been sent to secure another gate by stratagem. 
The guards were accustomed to let him in at all 
hmu’S, whenever he returned from his hrmting ex- 
peditions; and now, when they heard his usual 
whistle, one of them went to the gate to admit him. 
Philemenus called to the guard from without to 
open the wicket quickly ; for that he and his 
friends had kOled a huge wild boar, and could 
scarcely bear the weight any longer. The guard, 
accustomed to have a share in the spoil, opened the 
wicket; and Philemenus, and three other con- 
spirators, disguised as countrymen, stepped in, 
carrying the boar between them. They instantly 
killed the poor guard, as he was admiring and 
feeling their prize; and then let in about 30 
Africans, who were following close behind. With 
1 Polytius, Ylil. 30, 31. 
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tliis force they mastered the gate-house and tourers, a. 
killed all the guards, and hewed asunder the bars ' 
of the main gates to admit the whole column of 
Africans, wlio marched in on this side also in 
regular order, and advanced towards the markct- 
nlaced 

No sooner laid both Hannibal’s columns reached 
their destination, and as it seems without exciting 
any general alarm, than he detached three loodies of 
Gaulish soldiers to occupy the principal streets which 
led to the market-place. The otlicers in conunand 
of these troops had orders to kill every Eoman who 
fell in their way ; but some of the Tarentine con- 
spirators were sent Avith eacli party to warn their 
countrymen to go home and remain quiet, assuring 
them that no mischief Avas intended to them. The 
toils being thus spread, the jirey Avas now to be 
enticed into them. Philemenus and bis friends had 
provided some Pioman trumpet.s ; and the.se Avere 
loudly bloAvn, sounding the Avell-lcnoAvn call to arms 
to the Eoman soldier. Eomsed at this summons, 
the Komans quartered about the toAAm anned them- 
selves in haste, and poured into the streets to make 
their way to the citadel. But they fell in scattered 
parties into the midst of Hannibar.s Gauls, and Avere 
cut down one after another. Tlic governor alone 
had been more fortunate; the alann had reached 
him in time, and being in no condition to offer any 
resistance, — for he felt, says Polybius, that the 
fumes of Avine Avere stiE oveipoAvering him, — lie 
hastened to the harbour, and getting on board a 
boat, was carried safely to the citadel* 

1 Polybins, VIII. 31. = Polybius, YIII. 32. Livy, XXY, 10. 
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Day at last dawned, but did not quite clear up 
the mystery of the night’s alarm to the mass of 
the inhabitants of Tarentum. They were safe in 
their houses, unmassacred, unplundered; the only 
blast of war had been blown by a Eoman trumpet ; 
yet Eoman soldiers were lying dead in the streets, 
and Gauls were spoiling their bodies. Suspense at 
length was ended by the voice of the public crier 
summoning the citizens of Tarentum, in Hannibal’s 
name, to appear without their arms in the market- 
place, and by repeated shouts of ‘ Liberty ! Liberty !’ 
uttered by some of their own countrymen, who ran 
round the town calling the Carthaginians their 
deliverers. The firm partisans of Eome made haste 
to escape into the citadel, while the multitude 
crowded to the market-place. They found it 
regularly occupied by Carthaginian troops ; and the 
great general, of whom they had heard so much, 
was preparing to address them. He spoke to theru, 
in Greek apparently, declaring, as usual, that he 
was come to free the inhabitants of Italy from the 
dominion of Eome. ‘ The Tarentines therefore had 
nothing to fear ; they should go home, and ■write 
each over his door a Tarmtin^s Jwiise ; those words 
would be a sufficient security ; no door so marked 
should be violated. But the mark must not be set 
falsely, upon any Eoman’s quarters ; a Tarentine 
guEty of such treason would be put to death as an 
enemy, for all Eoman property was the lawful prize 
of • the soldiers.’ Accordingly all houses where 
Eomans had been quartered were given up to be 
plundered, and the Carthaginian soldiers gained a 
harvest, says Polybius, which fuEy answered their 
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hopes. This can only he explained hy supposing 
that the Eomans were quartered generally in the 
houses of the wealtliier Tarentine.s, who were attached 
to the Eoman alliance, and that the p)lunder was 
not the scanty baggage of the legionarj^ soldiers, but 
the costly furniture of the richest citizens in the 
greatest city of southern Italy.^ 

Thus Tarentum was won ; but the citadel on its : 
rocky knoU was stiE held by the Eomans, and its | 
position at once tlrreatened the town, and shut uj> 1 
the Tarentine fleet useless in the harbour. Hannibal ! 
proceeded to sink a. ditch, and throw up a wall along i 
the side of the town towards the citadel, hr order to 
repress the sallies of the garrison, iniile engaged 
in these works he purposely tempted the Eomans to 
a sally, and having lured them on to some distance 
from their coyer, turned fiercely upon them, and 
drove them back with such slaughter, that tlieir 
effective strength was greatly reduced. He then 
hoped to take the citadel; but the gairison was 
reinforced by sea from Metapontum, the Eomans 
withdrawing their troops from thence for this more 
important service; and a successful night -sally 
destroyed the besiegers’ works, and olihged tliem to 
trust to a blockade. But as this was hopeless 
while the Eomans were masters of the sea, Hannibal 
instructed the Tarentines to .drag their ships over- 
land, tlrrough the streets of the city, from the 
harbour to the outer sea, and this being eflected 
without difficulty, as the. ground was quite level, 
the Tarentine fleet became at once effective, and the 
sea communications of the enemy were cut off. 

^ Prtlvlnus. YIII. 33. XXV. 10. 
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, 54i. Ha%dng thus, as he hoped, enabled the Tarentines to 
deal by themselves with the Eoman garrison, he left 
a small force in the town, and returned with the mass 
of his troops to his winter quarters in the country 
of the Sallentines, or on the edge of Apidia.^ 

^yei-e It will he observed that the only events recorded 
0- of this year, 541, are the reduction of Arpi by 

? Fahius, the unimportant operations of Gracchus in 

Lucania, and Hannibal’s surprise of Tarentum ; 
which last action, however, did not happen till the 
end of the campaign, about the middle of the winter. 
According to Lhy, Hannibal had passed the whole 
summer near Tarentum ; he must therefore have 
been some months in that neighbourhood ; and 
what was going on elsewhere the while ? Gracchus, 
we are told, was engaged in Lucania; but where 
was the consul Fabius, with his father ? and what 
was done by the four Eoman legions, Fabius’s con- 
sular army, and the praetorian nrmy of M. ^nnlius, 

' which w^ere both stationed in Apulia ? Allowing 
that On. Fulwus with Ins two legions in the camp 
above Suessula was busied in watching the Cam- 
panians, yet Fabius and .-Fmilius had nearly 
40,000 men at their disposal; and yet Capua was 
not besieged ; nor was Hannibal impeded in his 
attempts upon Tarentum. Is it to be conceived 
that so large a portion of the power of Eome, 
directed by old Fabius, himself, can have been 
totally wasted during a whole summer, useless alike 
for attack or defence? 

10 - The answer to this question depends upqn-another 
poiut, which is itself not easy to fix : the true date, 
1 Polybius, Till. 34-36. Livy, XXV, 11. 
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namely, of the surprise of Tarentum. Liv}' tells us a. 
that it was placed by different writers in different f 
years ; and he himself prefers the later date,^ j'et 
does not give it correctly. Por as Tarentum was 
surprised in the winter, the doubt must have been 
whether to fix it towards the end of the consulsliip 
of Pabius and Gracchus, or of Pul\dus and Appius 
Claudius : it could never have been placed so early 
as the consulship of Pabius and Marcellus. Lhy 
describes it after he has mentioned the coming into 
office of Pul\dus and Claudius, as if it belonged to 
their year ; yet he places it before the opening of 
the campaign, which implies that it must have 
occurred in the preceding winter, whilst Pabius and 
Gracchus were still in office. Polybius eiddently 
gave the later date, that is, the year of Pulnus and 
Appius, but the end of it: according to him it 
followed the death of Gracchus, and the various 
events of the summer of 542. And there are some 
strong reasons for believing this to be the more 
probable position. If tliis were so, we must suppose 
that the summer of 541 was passed Yuthout any 
important action, because Hannibal, after the loss 
of Arpi, continued to watch the two Eoman annies 
in Apulia ; and that either the fear of losing 
Tarentum, or the hope of recovering Salapia and 
other Apulian towns, detained Pabius in the south- 
east, and delayed the siege of Capua. 

In the meantime men’s minds at Pome were Di 
restless and uneasy ; and the govenimeut had enough 
to do to prevent their running wild in one direction 

’ Livy, XXV. 11. [Cf. Xissen iu Elieiuischcs Museum, XXVI. 
234, 257, note 2.] 
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or another. The' city had suffered from a fire, which 
13. lasted a whole day and two nights, and destroyed 
all the buildings along the river, with many of those 
on the slope of the Capitoline Hill, and between it 
and the Palatme.^ The distress thus caused would 
he great ; and the suspicions of treason and incen- 
diarism, the constant attendants of great fires in 
large cities, would he sure to emhitter the actual 
suffering. At such a time every one would crave 
to know what the future had in store for him ; and 
whoever professed to he acquainted with the secrets 
of fate found many to heheve him, Taith in the 
gods of Home was beginning to he shaken ; if they 
could not or would not save, other powers might 
he more propitious ; and sacrifices and prayers to 
strange gods were offered in the Porum and Capitol ; 
while prophets, decmying_or_deceiyed, were gathering 
crowds in every street, making...a :.profit. , of ...their 
ncigh^3nsL_cnriQsity_ and ..credulity.^ ISTor were 

these vagabond prophets the only men who' preyed 
upon the public distress: the wealthy merchants 
who had come forward with patriotic zeal to supply 
the armies when the treasury was unable to hear 
the burden, were now found to he seeking their own 
base gain out of their pretended liberality. M. 
Postumius of Pyrgi was charged by public rumour 
with .the grossest frauds; he, had demanded to he 
reimbursed for the loss of stores furnished by him 
at sea, when no such loss had occurred; he had 
loaded old rotten vessels with cargoes of trifling 
value; the sailors had purposely • sunk the ships, 
and had escaped in their boats ; and then Postumius 
1 Livj^ XXIV. 47. 2 Liv5', XXt^. 1. 12. 
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magnified tlie value of the cargo, and prayed to be a. 
inde mnifi ed for the loss.^ Even the -ifirtue of Eoman 
matrons could not stand the contagion of tins e\ul 
time; more than one case of shame -was brought 
by the aediles before the judgment of the people.- 
ilan’s spirit failed mth woman’s modesty: the 
citizens of the military age were slow to enlist ; and 
many from the country tribes would not come to 
Eome when the consuls summoned them.® iUl tliis 
unsoundness at home may have had its effect on 
the operations of the war, and tended to make 
Eabius more than usually cautious, as another defeat 
at such a moment might have extinguished the 
Eoman name. 

Against tins weight of e^dIs the senate l)ore up vi 
vigorously. The superstitions of the people, their 
worship of strange gods, and their shrinking from 
military service, required to be noticed without 
delay. The city prietor, ]\I. Atdius, issued an edict 
forbidding all public sacrifices to strange gods, or 
with any strange rites. AU books of prophecies, 
all formularies of prayer or of sacrifice, were to be 
brought to Mm before the first of April ; that is, 
before he went out of office.’* Tlie great ceremonies 
of the national religion ^Yere celebrated with more 
than usual magnificence; the great games of the 
circus were kept up for an additional day ; two 
days were added to the celebration of the games of 
the commons ; and they were farther marked Ijy a 
public entertainment given in the precincts of the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol to all the poorer 

J Livy, XXV. 5, 4. = Li^-y XXV. 2. 

= Li\ 7 , XXV. 5. Livy, XXV. 3. 
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12. citizens.^ A great military effort was to be made 
in the • ensuing campaign ; old Q. EuMus ilaccus, 
one of the ablest as well as hardest men in Eome, 
was chosen consul for the third time, and Appius 
Claudius was elected at his colleague.^ The armies, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of enlistiog soldiers, 
were to be augmented : two extraordinary commis- 
sions of three members each were appointed, one to 
visit all the country tribes within fifty miles of 
Eome, and the other such as were more remote. 
Every free-born citizen was to be passed in review ; 
and boys under seventeen were to be enhsted, if 
they seemed strong enough to bear arms ; but their 
years of service were to count from their enlistment ; 
and if they were called out before the nuhtary age 
liegan, they might claim their discharge before it 
ended.^ 

While -dealing thus strictly with the disorders 
and want- of zeal of the multitude, the senate, it 
might have been supposed, would not spare the 
fraud of the contractor Postumius. But with that 
neglect of equal justice which is the habitual sin 
of an aristocracy, they pxmished the poor, but were 
afraid to attach the wealthy ; and, although the city 
praetor had made an official representation of the 
tricks practised by Postumius, no steps were taken 
agaiust him. Amongst the new, tribunes, however, 
were two of the noble house of the Carvihi, who, 
indignant at the impuinty of so great an offendei, 
resolved to bring him to trial They at first 
demanded no other penalty than that a fine of 

1 Livy, XXY. 2. = Livy, XXY. 3. • 
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200,000 asses should be imposed on him; but; 
when the trial came on, a large party of the monied 
men broke up the assembly by creating a riot, and 
no sentence was passed. This inesumptioii, how- 
ever, ovenshot its mark; the consuls took up the 
matter and laid it before the senate; the senate 
resolved that the peace of the commonwealth had 
been violently outraged, and the tribunes now 
proceeded against Postumius and the principal 
authors of the disturbance capitally. Bail was 
demanded of them, but they deserted their l:)ail and 
Avent into exile, upon which the people, on the 
motion of the tribunes, ordered that their property 
should be sold, and themselves outlawed.^ Thus 
the balance of justice was struck, and this doubtless 
contributed to conciliate the poorer citizens, and to 
make them more ready to bear their part in the war. 
It was resolved that Capua should be besieged E 
without delay. In the preceding year 2Ji 2 noble r- 
Capuans had left the city, and come OA’er to the 
Eomans, stipulating for nothing but their lives and 
properties.^ This shows that the aristocratical party 
in Capua could not be depended on ; if the city 
were hard pressed, they would not be ready to make 
any extraordinarj’^ sacrifices in its behalf. Hannibal 
was far away in the farthest comer of Italy ; and as 
long as the citadel of Tarentum held out he would 
be umviUing to move towards Campania. Even if 
he should move, four armies were ready to oppose 
liim ; those of the two ■ consuls, of the co}isur3 
brother, Cn. EuIauus, who was prmtor in Apulia, and 
of another prietor, 0. Claudius hTero, rvho camniandcd 
1 Livy, XXV.' 4. = Li^y, XXIV. 47. 
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two legions in tlie camp above Suessula. Besides ' 
this mass of forces, TL Gracchus, the consul of the 
preceding year, still retained his army as proconsul 
in Lucania, and might he supposed capable of keep- 
ing Hanno and the army of Bruttium in check. 

It was late in the spring before the consuls took 
the field. One of them succeeded to the army of 
the late consul Babins ; the other took the two 
legions with which On. Bulvius Centumalus had 
held the camp above Suessula.^ These armies 
marching, the one from Apulia, the other from 
Campania, met at Bovianum ; there, at the back of 
the Matese, in the country of the Pentrian Samnites, 
the faithful allies of Pome, the consuls were making- 
preparations for the siege of Capua, and perhaps 
were at the same time watching the state of affairs 
in the south, and the movements of Hannibal. The 
Campanians suspected that mischief was coming 
upon them, and sent a deputation- to Hannibal, 
praying him to aid them. If they were to ^tand_a_ 
siege, it was miportant that the city should be well 
supplied with prowsions ; and their own harvest 
had been so insufficient, owing to the devastation 
caused by the war, that they had scarcely enough 
for their present consumption. Hannibal would 
therefore be pleased to order that supphes shoidd 
be sent to them from the country of liis Sammte 
and Lucanian allies, before their communications 
were cut off by the presence of the Boman armies.^ 
Hannibal was still near Tarentum, whether hoping 
to win the town or the citadel the doubtful chrono- 
’ logy of tills period will not allow us to decide. 

1 Livy, XXV. 3. " 
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He ordered Hanno, with the army of Bnittiiim, 
to move forward into Samnimn — a most delicate 
operation, if the two consuls were with their armies 
at Bovianum, and Gracchus in Lucania itself, in the 
very line of Hanno’s march, and if C. Hero with two 
legions more was Ijdng in the camp almve Suessula. 
But the army from Suessula had been given to one 
of the consuls ; and the legions which were to take 
its place were to be marclmd from the coast of 
Picenum, and perhaps had hardly reached their 
de.stination. Tlie Lucanians themselves seem to 
have found sufficient employment for Gracchus ; and 
Hanno moved with a rapidity which friends and 
enemies were alike unprepared foi’. He anived 
safely in the neighbourhood of Beneventum, en- 
camped his army in a strong position about three 
miles from the town, and despatched word to the 
Capuans that they .should instantly send off every 
carriage and beast of burden in their cit)" to carry 
home the corn which he was going to pro\ide for 
them. Tlie towns of the Caudine Samnites emptied 
their magazines for the purpose, and forwarded all 
their com to Hanno’s camp. Tims far all prospered ; 
but the negligence of the Capuans mined eveiy- 
thing ; they had not carriages enough ready, and 
Hanno was obliged to wait in his perilous situation, 
where every hour’s delay was exposing him to 
destruction.^ Beneventum was a Latin cedony, in 
other words, a strong PLOman garrison, watching all 
his proceedings ; from thence information was sent 
to the consuls at' Bovianum, and Tulvius with his 
army instantly set out, and entered Beneventum by 
> Livy, XXV. 13. 
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-.42. niglifc. There he found that the Capuans with their 
means of transport were at length arrived ; that all 
disposable hands had been pressed into the service ; 
that Hanno’s camp was crowded with cattle and 
carriages, and a mixed multitude of unarmed men, 
and even of women and cliildren, and that a vigorous 
blow might win it with all its spoil ; the more so as 
the indefatigable general was absent, scouring the 
country for additional supplies of corn. Tulvius 
sallied from Beneventum a little before daybreak, and 
led his soldiers to assault Hanno’s position. Under all 
disadvantages of surprise and disorder, the Cartha- 
ginians resisted so vigorously, that Bulvius was on 
the point of calling off his men, when a brave 
Pelignian officer threw the standard of his c.ohort^^ 
over the enemy’s waU, and desperately climbed th'^‘ ' 
rampart and scaled the wall to recover it. His 
cohort rushed after him, and a Eoman centurion 
then set the same example, which was followed with 
eq^ual al acrity . Then the Komans broke into the 
camp on every side, even the wounded men strug- 
gling on with the mass, that they might die within 
the enemy’s ramparts. The slaughter was great, 
and the prisoners many ; but, above all, the whole 
of the corn which Hanno had collected for the relief 
. of Capua was lost, and the object of his expedition 
totally frustrated. He himself, hearing of the wreck 
of his army, retreated with all speed into Bruttium.^ 
ipu- Again the Capuans sent to Hannibal, requesting , 
[J," him to aid them ere it was too late. Their negli- 
gence had just cost him an army, and had frustrated 
all his pains for their relief, but, with i mmov ed 
^ Livy, XXV. 14. Valerius Maximus, III. 2. 20. 
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temper, lie assured them that he \Yould not forget a. 
them, and sent back 2000 of his imducible cavalry ^ 
with the deputation, to protect their lands from the 
enemy’s ravages. It was important to him not to 
leave the south of Italy till the very last moment ; 
for since he had taken Tarentum, the neighbouring 
Greek cities of Metapontum, Heraclea, and Thurii 
had joined him, and, as he had before won Croton 
and Locri, he was now master of the wliole coast 
from the Straits of Messana to the mouth of the 
Adriatic, with the exception of Ehegium and the 
citadel of Tarentum. Into the latter the Eomans had 
lately thrown supplies of profusions ; and the garrison 
was so strong that Hannibal was unwilling to marcli 
into Campania while such a powerful force of the 
enemy was left behind in so favourable a position.^ 

The consuls, meanwhile, not content with their Dc 
own two armies and with the two legions expected, 
if not yet arrived in the camp above Suessula, sent rat 
to Gracchus in Lucania, desiring him to bring up l” 
his cavalry and light troops to Beneventnm, to 
strengthen them in that kind of force in which they 
ftdly felt their inferiority. But before he could 
leave his own province he was drawn into an 
.ambuscade, by the treachery of a Lucanian in tlie 
Eoman interest, and perished." His qurestor, Cn. 
Cornelius, marched with his cavalry tow’ards Bene- 
ventum, according to the consul’s orders, but the 
infantry, consisting of the slaves whom ho had 
enfranchised, thought, that their serN-ice was ended 
by the death of their deliverer, and immediately 

^ J Livy, X.XA". 15. 

~ Lirr, XXT. 10. Avp'mn, Hannibal, 35. 
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dispersed to their homes.^ Thus Lucauia was left 
without either a Eoman army or general ; hut M. 
CenteniuSj an old centurion, distinguished for his 
strength and courage, undertook the command there, 
if the senate would entrust him with a force ecjual 
to a single legion. Perhaps, like T. Pomponius 
Veientanus, he was connected with some of the 
contractors and monied men, and owed his appoint- 
ment as much to their interest as to his own reputa- 
tion. But he was a hrave and popular soldier, and 
so many volunteers joined him on his march, hoping 
to he enriched hy the plunder of Lucania, that he 
arrived there with a force, it is said, amounting to 
near 16,000 men. His confidence and that of his 
followers was doomed to he woefully disappointed.^ 

The consuls knew that Hannihal was far away, 
and they did not know that any of his cavalry were 
in Capua They issued holdly therefore from the 
Gaudine Porks on the great Campanian plain, and' 
scattered their forces far and wide to destroy the 
, s till green com. To their astonishment the gates of 
Capua were thrown open, and with the Campanian 
infantry they recognised- the dreaded cavalry of 
HannihaL In a moment their foragers were driven 
in, and as they hastily formed their legions in order 
of battle to cover them, the horsemen broke upon 
them like a whirlwind, and drove them with great 
loss and confusion to their camp.® This sharp lesson 
taught them caution ; hut their numbers were over- 
whelming, and their two armies, encamped before 
Capua, cut off the communications of the cily^, and 
had the harvest of the whole cQuntiy in their power. 

1 Livy, XXY. 20. = Livy, XXY. 19- ® 18. 
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But ere many clays liaci elapsed, an unwelcome .• 
sight was seen on tlie summit of Tifata ; Hannibal 
was there once more with his army. He descended t 
into Capua, two days afterwards he marched out to '■* 
battle ; again his invincible Numidians struck ten'or 
into the Eoman line, when the sudden arrival of 
On. Cornelius with the cavalry of Gracchus’ army 
broke off the action ; and neither side, it is saicl, 
knowing what this new force might be, both as if by 
common consent retreated.^ How Hannibal so out- 
stripped Cornelius as to arrive from Tarentum on 
the scene of action two or three days before him, 
who was coming from Lucania, we are not told, and 
can only conjecture. But the arrival of tliis rein- 
forcement, though it had saved the consuls from 
defeat, did not embolden them to hold their ground ; 
they left their camps as soon as niglit came on, 
Bulvius fell down upon the coast near Cuma', Appius 
Claudius retreated in the direction of Lucania. 

Few passages in historj'' can offer a parallel to i 
Hannibal’s campaigns ; but this confident gathering ^ 
of the enemies’ overwliehning numbers round the 
city of his nearest alhes, his sudden march, the un- 
looked-for appearance of his dreaded veterans, and 
the instant scattering of the besieging armies before 
linn remind us of the deliverance of Dresden in 
1813, when Napoleon broke in upon the Abies’ con- 
fident expectations of \dctory, and drove them away 
in signal defeat. And like the Allies in that gi'oat 
campaign, the Roman generals knew their own 
strength, and though yielding to the shock of their 
adversary’s surpassing energy and genius, they did 
I Liv7, XXV. 19. 
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not allow themselves to be scared from their purpose, 
but began again steadily to 'draw the tolls, which \Qih 
had once broken through. Great was the joy in 
Capua when the people rose in the morning and 
saw the Eoman camps abandoned ; there needs no 
witness .to tell us with what sincere and deep ad- 
miration they followed and gazed on their deliverer, 
how confident they felt that with hhn for a shield 
no harm could reach them. But almost within sight 
and hearing of their joy the stern old Bulvius was 
orouching as it were in lais thicket, watching th.ei,c-! 
moment for a second spring upon liis prey; and 
when Hannibal left that rejoicing and admiring 
multitude to follow the traces ' of Appius, he passed 
through the gates of Capua to enter them again no 
more. 

Appius retreated in the direction of Lucania : this 
is aU that is reported of his march, and then, after 
a while, having led his enemy in the direction wMch 
suited liis purposes, he turned off by another road 
and made his way back to Campania.^ With such 
a total absence of details, it is impossible to fix the 
line of this march exactly. It was easy for Appius ■ 
to take the round of the Matese ; retiring first by 
the great road to Beneventum, then turning to liis 
left and regaining liis old quarters at Bovianum, 
from whence, the instant that Hannibal ceased to 
follow him, he would moVe along under the north 
side of the Matese to l^sernia, and descend again 
upon Campania by the valley of the Vulturnus. 
Hannibal’s pursuit was necessarily stopped as soon 
as Appius moved northwards from Beneventum ; he 
1 Livy, XXV. 19. 
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could not support liis army in the countr}" of the j 
Pentrian Samnites, where everj^thing was hostile to 
him, nor did he like to abandon his line of direct 
communication with southern Italy. He had gained 
a respite for Capua, and had left an auxiliaiy force 
to aid in its defence ; meanwhile other objects must 
not be neglected, and the faU of the citadel of Tar* 
entum might of itself prevent or raise the siege of 
Capua. So he turned off from following- Appius, 
and was marching back to the south when he was 
told that a Eoman army was attempting to bar his 
passage in Lucania. This was the motley multitude 
commanded by Centenius, wliich had succeeded, as, 
we have seen, to the army of Gracchus. With what 
mad hope, or under what false impression, Centenins 
could have been tempted to nish upon certain 
destruction we know not, but in the number no less 
than the quality of his troops he must have been 
far inferior to his adversary. His men fought 
bravely, and he did a centurion's duty well, liowever 
he may have failed as a general ; but he was killed, 
and nearly 15,000 men are said to have perished with 
]mn} 

Thus Lucania was cleared of the Eomaiis ; and r 
as tlie firmest partisan of the Eoman interest among j 
the Lucanians had been the very man who had 
betrayed Gracchus to his fate, it is likely that the 
Carthaginian party was triumpliant through the 
whole country. Only one Eoman army was left in 
the south of Italy, the two legions commanded by 
Cn. Euhdus Elaccus, the consul’s brother, in Apulia. 
But Cn. I'ulvius had nothing of his brother’s ability; 
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lie was a man grown old in pro fligacy, and tlie dis- 
cipline of liis army was said to be in the worst 
condition, Hannibal, hoping to complete bis work, 
moved at once into Apulia, and found Pulidus m 
the neighbourhood of Herdonea. The Eoman general 
met him in the open field without hesitation, and 
was presently defeated; he himself escaped from 
the action ; but Hannibal had occupied the principal 
roads in the rear of the enemy with Ms cavalry, and 
the greatest part of the Eoman army was cut to 
pieces.^ 

We naturally ask what result followed from these 
two surprising victories, and to this q^uestion we find 
no recorded answer. Hannibal, we are told, returned 
to Tarentum ; but finding that the citadel still 
put," and could neither be forced nor surprised, and 
that provisions were still introduced by sea, a naval 
blockade in ancient warfare being always inefficient, 
he marched off towards Brundisium, on some prospect 
that the town would be betrayed into his hands. 
TMs hope also failed Mm ; and he remained inactive 
in Apulia, or in the country of the Sahentines, during 
the rest of the year. Meantime the consuls received 
orders from the senate to collect the wrecks of the 
two beaten armies, and to search for the soldiers of 
Gracchus’ army, who had dispersed, as we have 
seen, after his death. The city prsetor, P. Cornelius, 
carried on the same search nearer Pome, and these 
duties, says Livyj, were all performed most carefully 
and Augorously.^ ' TMs is all the information wMch 
exists for us in the remains of the ancient writers, but 
assuredly this is no military Mstory of a campaign. 

1 Livy, XXY. 20, 21. . ’ = Livy, XXV. 22. 
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It is always to be understood that Hanniball/ 
could not remain long in an eneinj^s countrj", from j 
the difficulty of feeding his men, especiall}^ Ins o 
cavalry. But the country round Capua was not all 
hostile ; Atella and Galatia, in the plain of Campania 
itself, were still his allies, so were many of the 
Caudine Samnites, from whose cities Hanno had 
collected the com early in this year for the relief 
of Capua. Again, we can conceive how the i 

number of the Eoman armies sometimes oppressed 
liim ; how he dared not stay long in one quarter, 
lest a greater evil should befall him in another. 
But at this moment tliree great disasters, the dis- 
persion of the army of Gracchus, and the destruction 
of those of Centenius and Fulvius, had cleared the 
south of Italy of the Eomans ; and his friends in 
Apulia, in Lucania, at Tarentum, and in Bruttium, 
could have nothing to fear had he left them for 
the time to theix own resources. Wliy, after 
defeating Fulvius, did he not retrace his steps 
towards Campania, hold the field with the aid of 
liis Campanian and Samnite allies till the end of 
the military season, and then winter close at hand, on 
the shores of the Gulf of Salenio, in the country of his 
allies, so as to make it impossible for the Eomans 
either to undertake or to maintain the siege of Capua ? 

That his not doing this was not his o\vn fault, h 
his extraordinar}^ ability and energy may sufficiently 
assure us. But where the hindrance was we cannot w 
certainly discover. His army must have been 
worn by its long and rapid march to and from 
Campania, and hy two battles fought with so short 
an interval His wounded must have been numerous : 

M 
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ilor can we tell how such, hard sersdce in the heat 
of summer may have , tried the hea ^of Ins soldiers. 
His horses too must have needed rest; and to 
overstrain the main arm of his strength would have 
been fatal. Perhaps too, great as was Hannibal’s 
ascendency over his army, there was a point beyond 
which it could not be tried with safety. Long 
marches and hard-fought battles gave the soldier, 
especially the Gaul and the Spaniard, what in In's 
eyes was a rightful claim to a season of rest and 
enjoyment: the men might have murmured had 
they not been permitted to taste some reward of 
their victories. Besides ah these reasons, the 
necessity of a second march into Campania may 
not have seemed urgent ; the extent of Capua was 
great ; if the Eoman consuls did encamp before it, 
■s till the city was in no immediate danger ; after 
the winter another advance would again enable him 
to throw supphes into the town, and to drh^e off 
the Eoman armies. So. Capua was left for the 
present to its own resources, and Hannibal passed 
the autumn -and winter in Apulia. 

Immediately the Eoman armies closed again upon 
their prey. Three grand magazines of , corn were 
established, to feed tlie besieging army during the 
winter, one at Casilinum within three miles of 
Capua ; another at a fort built for the purpose at 
the mouth of the Vulturnus ; and a third at PuteoE 
Into these two last magazines the corn was con- 
veyed by sea from Ostia, whither it had already 
been collected from Sardinia and Etruria.^ Then 
the consuls summoned C. Hero "from his camp above 
I Livy, XXV. 22. 
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Suessula; and the three armies began the great 
work of surrounding Capua with double continuous 
lines, strong enough to repel the besieged on the 
one side, and Hannibal on the other, when he should 
again appear in Campania. Tlie inner line was 
carried round the city, at a distance of about a 
quarter of a mile from the walls ; the outer line 
was concentric with it ; and the space between the 
two served for tlie cantonments and magazines of 
the besiegers. Tlie lines, says Appian,^ looked like 
a great city, inclosing a smaller city in the middle ; 
like the famous lines of the Peloponnesians before 
Plataea. What time was employed in completing 
them we know not : they were interriq^ted by con- 
tinual sallies of the besieged; and Jubellins Taurea 
and the Capuan cavalry were generally too strong 
for the Roman horsemen.^ Rut their infantry could 
do nothing against the legions ; the besieging army 
must have amounted nearly to 00,000 men ; and 
slowly but surely the imprisoning walls were raised, 
and their circle completed, shutting <uit the last 
gleams of light from the e}*es of the devoted city, 
Before the works were closed all round, the con- 
suls, according to the senate s directions, signified 
to them by tlie city pnetor, announced to the 
Capuans that whue^er chose to come out of the! 
city with his hxmiiy and property 1 before the ides 
of March might do so witli safety, and should be 
untouched in body or goods.*'^ It would seem then* 
that the works were not completed till late in the 
winter ; for we cannot suppose tliat the term of 

^ Hannibal 37. 

- Appian, Hannibal, 37. Livy, XX Yl. L ^ Livy, XXV. *22. 
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3. gi'ace would haA^e been prolonged to a remote day, 
especially as the ides of March were the hemnninc^ 

/* 1 O O 

of the new consular year; and it could not be 
known long beforehand whether the present consuls 
would be continued iu their command or no. The 
offer was received by the besieged, it is said, with 
open scorn ; their provisions were as yet abundant, 
their caAmlry excellent; their hope of aid from 
Hannibal, as soon as the campaign should open, 
was confident. But Fulvius waited his time; nor 
was Ills thirst for Capuan blood to be disappointed 
by his removal from the siege at the end-of ithe • 
year : it would seem as if the new consuls were men 
of no great consideration, appointed probably for 
that very reason, that their claims might hot 
interfere Avith those of their predecessors. One of 
them, P. Sulpicius Oalba, had filled no curule office 
previously ; the other. On. Fulvius Centumalus, had 
been prator two years before, but was not distin- 
guished by any remarkable action. The siege of 
Capua was still to be conducted by Appius Claudius 
and Fulvius, and they were ordered not to rethe from 
their positions till they should have taken the city.^,^gg 

What was the state of affairs in Capua meantime, 
we know not. The Eoman stories are little to be^ 
credited, which represent all the richer and nobler - 
citizens as abandoning the government, and leaAung 
the office of chief magistrate, Meddix Tuticus, to be 
filled by one Seppius Lesius, a man of obscure condi- 
tion, who offered himself as a candidate." Heither 

^ Livy, XXA'I. 1. Frontiiius, Strat. III. IS. 3. 

2 XXYI. 6. [For the title of lleddi-x Tuticus, see tlie , 

references given in Eevue Archeologique, A''. 390 (1885)]. 



Vibius Vimus nor Jubellius Taurea wanted resolu- 
tion to abide by their countrj^ to the last; and.it is 
expressly said that, down to the latest period of tl)e 
siege, tWe was no Eoman party in Capua; no 
voice was heard to sj>eak of peace or surrender; no 
citizen liad embraced the consurs offers of mercy. ^ 
Even when they had failed to prevent the completioJi 
of the Eoman lines, they continued to make frequent 
sallies; and the pro-consuls could only withstand 
their cavalry by mixing light -armed foot soldiers 
amongst the Eoman horsemen, and thus strengthen- 
‘‘Hn^ tliat weakes W^ in the Eoman service.^ Still, 
as the blockade was now fully established, famijie 
must be felt sooner or later ; accordingly a Numidian 
was sent to implore Hannibars aid, and succeeded in 
getting tlirough the Eoman lines, and carrying his 
message safely to Bruttium.^ 

Hannibal listened to the prayer, and lein ing his 
heavy baggage, and the mass of bis army liehind, 
set out \vith liis cavalry and ligljt infantry, and with 
33 elephants.^ Whether liis Samnite and Lucanian 
allies joined him on the march, is not stated ; if 
. they did not, and if secrecy and exj)edition were 
deemed of more importance than an addition of 
> force, the troops whicli he led with him must have 
) been more like a single corps than a complete army. 
Avoiding Beiievcntum he descended the valley of 
the Calor towards the Vulturnus, stonned a Eoman 
post, which had been built apparently to cut off the 
communicatioi.s of the Ijcsieged with the upper 
valley of the Vulumuis, and encamped immediately 

^ Livv, XX VI. M2. - Froiithius, Strat. IV, 7. 22. 

Livy, XXVJ. 4 . * Livy, XXVL 5. 
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4-3. beIiind the ridge of Tifata. From thence he de- 
scended once more into the plain of Capua, displayed 
his cavalry before the Eoman lines in the hope of 
tempting them out to battle, and finding that this 
did not succeed, commenced a general assault upon 
their -works. 

Unpro-vided -with any artillery, his best hope was 
that the Homans might be allured to make some 
rash sally : his cavahy advanced by squadrons up 
to the edge of the trench, and discharged showers of 
^ missiles into the Imes ; while his infantry assailed 
the rampart, and tried to force their way through 
the palisade which surmounted it. From -within 
the lines were attacked by the Campanians and 
Hannibal’s auxiliary garrison ; but the Eomans were 
numerous enough to defend both fronts of their 
works ; they held their grormd steadily, neither 
yielding nor rashly pm’suing ; and Hannibal, finding 
his utmost efforts vain, drew off bis army.^ Some 
resolution must be taken promptly; his eavahj 
could not be fed where he was, for the Eomans had 
pre-vdously destroyed or carried away everything that 
might serve for forage ; nor could he venture to wait 
till the new consuls should have raised their legions, 
and be ready to march from Eome and threaten his 
rear. One only hope remained ; one attempt might 
yet be made, which should either raise the siege of 
Capua or accomplish a still greater object : Hannibal 
resolved to march upon Eome. 
ts out A Humidian was again found, -who undertook to 
pass over to the Eoman lines as a deserter, and 
from thence to make his escape into Capua, bearing 

Lhy, XXTI. o. 
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a letter from Hannibal, %Yhich explained his purpose, 
and conjured the Capuans patiently to abide the 
issue of his attempt for a little while.^ \^nien tins 
letter reached Capua Hannibal was already gone ; 
his camp-fires had been seen burning as usual all 
night in his accustomed position on Tifata ; but lie 
had begun his march the preceding evening, immedi- 
ately after dark, while the Homans still thought that 
his army was hanging over their heads, and were 
looking for a second assault.” 

His army disappeared from the eyes of the 
Eomans behind Tifata ; and they knew not whither ' 
he was gone. Even so is it with us at this day ; 
we lose him from Tifata ; we find 1dm before Home ; 
but we know nothing of his course betu’een. Con- 
flicting and contradictor)' accounts ha\'e made the 
truth undiscoverable : what regions of Italy beheld 
with fear or hope the march of the great general 
and his famous soldiers, it is impossible from our 
existing records to determine. Whether he followed 
the track of Pyrrhus, and spread havoc through the 
lands of the numerous colonies on the Latin road, 
Gales, Casinum, Iirteramna, andFregellm;^ or whether, 
to baffle the enemy’s pursuit, and avoid the delay of 
crossing the Vulturnus, he plunged northwards mto 
the heart of Samnium,^ astonished the Latin colonists 
of .ffisernia with his unlooked-for passage, crossed the 
central Apennines into the country of the Pelignians, 
and then, turning suddenly to his left, broke down 
into the land of the Marsians, passing along the 
glassy water.s of Fucinus, and under the ancient 

* Polyliius, IX. 5. Liry, XXVI. 7. 

= Uvy, XXVI. 9. 


' Polybius, IX. 5. 
* Polybius, IX. 5. 
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walls of Alba, and scaring tbe upland glades and 
juiet streams of tbe aboriginal Sabines with the 
wild array of bis Numidian horsemen; we cannot 
with any confidence decide. Tet tbe agreement of 
ill tbe stories as to tbe latter part of bis - march 
seems to point out tbe bne of its beginning. All 
recounts say that descending nearly by the old 
route of tbe Gauls, be kept tbe Tiber on bis right, 
ind tbe Anio on Ms left; and that, finally, be 
crossed tbe AMo, and encamped at a distance of less 
Lban four miles from tbe walls of Eome.^ 

Before tbe sweeping pursuit of Ms ISTumidiaus, 
crowds of fugitives were seen flying towards the 
city, while tbe smoke of burmng bouses arose far 
ind wide into the sky. Within tbe walls tbe 
confusion and terror were at their height ; be was 
come at last, this Hanmbal, whom they bad so long 
ireaded; be bad at length dared what even the 
daughter of Cannse bad not emboldened bim to 
venture ; some victory greater even than Cannae 
must have given bim this confidence; tbe three 
irmies before Capua must be utterly destroyed; 
last year be bad destroyed or dispersed three other 
armies, and bad gained possession of tbe entire 
south of Italy, and now be bad stormed tbe lines 
before Capua, bad cut to pieces tbe whole remaining 
force of tbe Roman people, and was come to Home 
fe^fimsb Ms work. So tbe wives and mothers of 
Imme lamented, as they hurried to tbe temple^; and 
there, prostrate before tbe gods, and sweeping tbe 
sacred pavement with their unbound ban’ in tbe 

^ Polybius, IX. 5 fin. Liv}’', XX YI. 9. Appiaii, Hannibal, 38. 
See Note L. 
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agony of their fear, they remained pouring forth their a. 
prayers for deliverance. Their sons and liusbands 
hastened to man the walls and the citadel, and to 
secure the most important points without the city : 
whilst the senate, as calm as their fathers of old, 
whom the GauLs massacred when sitting at their 
own doors, hut with the energj^ of manly resolution, 
rather than the resignation of despair, met in the 
forum, and there remained assembled, to direct every 
magistrate on the instant, how he might best fulfil 
his duty.^ 

But God’s care watched over the safety oi’ a it 
jieople whom He had chosen to work out the pur- 
jioses of His pro^^.dence ; Eome was not to perish. “ 
Two city legions were to be raised, as usual, at the 
beginning of the year, and it so happened that the 
citizens from the countrj" tribes were to meet at 
Home on this very day for the enlistment for one 
of these legions, while the soldiers of the other, 
wliich had been enrolled a short time before, were 
to appear at Home on this same day in arms, ha\-ing 
been allowed, as the custom was, to return home 
for a few days after their enlistment, to prepare 
for active service. Thus it happened that 10,000 
men were brought togetlier at the verj' moment 
when they were most needed, and were ready to 
repel any assault upon the walls." The allies, it 
seems, were not ordinarily called out to serve with' 
the two, city legions, but on this occasion it is men- 
tioned that the Latin colony of Alba, having seen 
Hannibal pass by their walls, and guessing the object 
of his march, sent its whole force to assist in tlie 

I Polybius, IX. 0. Livy, XXVI. 9. ■ Polybius, IX. 0. 
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defence of Eome/ a zeal wMch tlie Greek wiiters 
compared to that of Platasa, whose citizens fought 
alone by the side of the Athenians on the day of 
Marathon.^ 

To assault the walls of Pome was now hopeless, 
but the open country was at Hannibal’s mercy, 
a country which had seen no enemy for near a 
hundred and fifty years, cultivated and inhahited 
in the full security of peace. Par and wide it was 
overrun by Hannibal’s soldiers, and the army appears 
to have moved about, encamping in one place after 
another, and sweeping cattle and prisoners and 
plimder of every sort, beyond numbering, within 
the enclosure of its camp.^ 

It was probably in the course of these excursions 
that Hannibal, at the head of a large body of 
cavalry, came close up to the CoUine gate, rode 
along leisurely rmder the walls to see all he could 
of the city, and is said to have cast his javelin into 
it as in defiance.® Prom farthest Spain he had 
come into Italy, he had wasted the whole country 
of the Eomans and their allies with fire and sword 
for more than six years, had slain more of their 
citizens than were now alive to bear arms agaiust 
bim and at last he was shutting them up within 
their city, and riding freely under their walls, while 
none dared meet him in the field. If anything of 
disappointment depressed his mind at that instant ; 
if he felt that Eome’s strength was not broken, nor 
the spirit of her people quelled, that his own fortune 
was waverinq, an'd that his last effort had. been 

* Appian, Hannibal, 39. ' Polybius, IX., 6. 

3 Livy, XXTI. 10. Pliny, XXXIY. 6. (15.) 
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'made, and made in vain ; yet thinking where lie 
was, and of the shame and loss which his presence 
was causing to his enemies, he must have wislied 
that his father could have lived to see tliat day, 
and must have thanked the gods of his country 
that they had enabled him so fully to perfonn his vow. 

For some time, we know not how long, this de- 
vastation of the Eoman territory lasted without 
opposition. Meanwhile the siege of Capua was not 
raised ; and Fabius, in earnestly dissuading such u 
confession of fear, showed that he could be finn no 
less than cautious, when boldness was the highest 
prudence. But Fulvius, with a small portion of the 
Wsieging army, was recalled to Rome ; Fabius had 
ever acted with him, and was glad to have the aid 
of his courage and ability ; and when he arrived, 
and by a vote of the senate was united with the 
consuls in the command, the Eoman forces were led 
out of the city, and encamped, according to Falnus’ 
old policy, within ten stadia of the enemy, to clieck 
lus free license of plunder.^ At tlie same time, 
parties acting on the rear of Haunibals army liad 
broken down the Inidges over the Anio, his line of 
retreat, Uke his advance, being on the right bank 
of that river, and not by the Latin road. 

Hannibal had purposely waited to allow time for 
his movement to produce its intended effect in the 
raising of the siege of Capua. Tliat time, according 
to liis calculations, was now come ; the news of his 
arrival before Eome must have reached the Eoman 
lines before Capua; and the hrmies from that 
quarter, hastening by the Latin road to the defence 
I Livy, XXYL 8-10. Polybius, IX. 7, Apputi, Hannibal, 40. 
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of their city, must have left the communication with 
Capua free. The presence of Tulvius with his aimy 
in Latium, which Hannibal would instantly discover 
hy the thrice -repeated sounding of the watch, as 
Hasdruhal found out Hero’s arrival in the camp of 
Livius near Sena, would confirm him in his espec- 
tation that the other proconsul was on his march 
with the mass of the army ; and he accordingly 
commenced Ids retreat hy the Tiburtine road, that 
he might not encounter Appius in front, while the 
consuls and Fabius were pressing on his rear. 

Accordingly, as the bridges were destroyed, he 
proceeded to effect his passage through the river, 
and carried over his army under the protection of 
Ms cavahy, although the Eomans attacked him 
during the passage, and cut off a large part of the 
plunder wMch he had collected from the neighbour- 
hood of Eome.^ He then continued his retreat, and 
the Eomans followed him, hut at a careful distance, 
and keeping steadily on the Mgher grounds, to ‘he 
safe from the assaults of Ms dreaded cavalry.^ 

In tMs manner Hannibal marched with the 
greatest rapidity for five days, wMch, if he was 
moving by the Valerian road, must have brought 
him at least as far as the country of the Marsians, 
and the shores of the lake Fucinus.^ From thence 
he would again have crossed hy the Forca Carrosa 
to the plain of the Peligmans, and so retraced Ms 
steps tM’ough Sammum towards Capua. But at 
this point he received intelligence that the Homan 
armies were still' in their lines, that Ms march 

^ Polybius, IX. 7. , 

- Appiaii, Hannibal, 40. Polybius, IX. 7. ® Polybius, IX. 7. 
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upon Eome had therefore failed, and that his com- a 
munications with Ca])ua were as hopeless as evco** 
Instantly he changed all his plans, and feeling 
obliged to abandon Capua, the importance of his 
operations in the south rose upon him in proportion. 
Hitherto he had not thought fit to delay his march 
for the sake of attacking the army which was pur- 
suing him ; but now he resolved to rid himself of 
this enemy ; so he turned fiercely upon them, and 
assaulted their camp in tlie night. Ihe Eoinans, 
surprised and confounded, were driven from it with 
considerable loss, and took reihge in a strong 
position in tlie mountains. Hannibal then resumed 
his march, but, instead of turning short to his right 
towards Campania, descended towards tlu* Adriatie 
and the plains of Apulia, and from thence retiirned 
to what was now the stronghold of his power in 
Italy, the country of the Bruttiaus.^ 

, . The citadel of Tarentuin still lield out against ^ 
but Ehegium, ^confident in its remoteness, had j 
never yet seen his cavalry in its ten’it<uy, and was 
now less likely than ever to dread Ins presence, as 
he had so lately been heard oi’ in the heart of Italy, 
and under the walls of Rome. With a rapid 
march therefore he 'la.stened to surprise lihcgium. 
Tidings of his coming reached tlie city just in time 
for the Khegians to shut their gates against him, 
but half their people were in the country', in the full 
security of peace, and these all fell into his power." 
^Ye know not whether he treated tliem kindly, as 
hoping through their means to win Eliegium, as he 
had won Tarentum. of wliether disappointment was 
^ Polybuis, IX. 7. Appiaii, Hannibal, 41-43. ‘Folybiu*'^, IX. 7. 
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HOW stronger than hope, and, despairing of drawing 
the allies of Home to his side, he was now as in- 
veterate against them ^ against the Eomans. He 
retired from his fruitless attempt to win Ehegium 
only to receive the tidings of the loss of Capua. 

The Romans had patiently waited their time, and 
were now to reap their reward. The consuls were 
both to command in Apulia with two consular 
armies ; one of them therefore must have returned 
to Rome to raise the two additional legions wliich 
were required. Fulvius hastened hack to the lines 
befoi^Capua. His prey was now in liis power ; 

straitness of the blockade could no longer be 
endured, and aid from Hannibal was not to be 
hoped. It is said that mercy was stiD, promised to 
any Capuan who should come over to the Romans 
before a certain day, but that none availed them- 
selves of the offer, feeling, says Lny, that then- 
offence was beyond forgiveness.^ Tliis can only 
mean that they believed the Romans to be as faith- 
less as they were cruel, and felt sure that every 
promise of mercy would be evaded or openly broken. 
One last attempt was made to summon Hannibal 
again to their aid, but the Humidians employed 
on the service were detected tins time in the Roman 
lines, and were sent back torn with slaripes, and 
with their hands cut off, into the city." 

Ho Capuan writer has survived to record the last 
struggle of his country ; and never were any people 
less to be believed than the Romans, when spealdng 
of their enemies. Yet the greatest man could not 
have supported the expiring weakness of an unheroic 
J Livy, XSYI. 12. = Livy, XSVI. 12. 
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people, and we hear of no great man in Ca]nui. 
Some of the principal men in the senate met, it is 
said, at the house of one of their number, Vibius 
Virrius, where a magnificent banquet had been pre- 
pared for them, they ate and drank, and when the 
feast 'was over, they all swallowed poison. Tlien. 
having done with pleasure and with life, they took a 
last leave of each other, they embraced each other, 
lamenting with many tears their own and their 
country's calamity, and some remained to he hurncd 
together on the same funeral pile, while others went 
away to die at their own homes. AH were dead 
before the Romans entered the city.^ 

In the meanwhile the Capuan government, unable 
to restrain their star\Tng people, bad been oliligcd 
to surrender to the enemy. In modern warfare 
the surrender of a besieged town involves no extreme 
suffering ; even in civil wars, justice or vengeance 
only demands a certain number of victims, and tlie 
mass of the population scarcely feels its condition 
affected. But surrender, jlcditi^ according to tlie 
Roman laws of war, placed the property, liberties, 
and lives of the whole surrendered people at tlie 
absolute disposal of the conquerors, and tluit not 
formally, as a right, the enforcement of which were 
monstrous, but as one to abate which in any instance 
was an act of free mercy. In this sense Capua was 
surrendered ; in tlie morning after Vibius A’^irriusV 
funeral banquet, the gate of Jupiter, wliicli looked 
towards the Roman headquarters, was thrown open, 
and a Roman legion, with its usual force of cavalry 
doubled, marched in to take possession. It was 
3 Livy, XXVI. 14. 
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fl' commanded by C. Ptavius^^Jbe ^-brother of the pro- 
consul, who immediately placed guards at aU the 
gates, caused all the arms in the city to be brought 
to bim, made prisoners of the Carthaginian garrison, 
and sent aU the Capuan senators into the Eoman 
camp to abide his brother’s sentence. 

1^0 Eoman family has preserved a more uniform 


• j character of pride and cruelty through successive 


l:? 


i'y^^genCTations than the (Haudii. but in the treatment 
of the Capuans Q. Eulvius was so much the prin- 
cipal actor that, according to some of the ann a ls ^ 
Appius Claudius was no longer ahve, ha^ung been 
mortally woimded some time before the end of the 
siege.^ His daughter had been married to a Cam- 
panian, and the senators of Capua might perhaps 
seem to him wort]iier of regard than the Commons 
of Eome. But whether Appius was living or dead, 
he was unable to arrest the course of his colleague’s 
vengeance. The Capuan senators were immediately 
chained as bond-slaves, were commanded to give up 
all their gold and silver to the q uaestor s, and were^ 
then sent in custody, five-and-twenty to Cales, and ' 
twenty-eight to Teanum. Ere the next night was 
over, Ful\dus, with 2000 chosen horsemen, left the 
camp, and arrived at Teanum by daybreak. He 
took his seat -in the formn, ordered the magistrates 
of Teanum to bring forth their prisoners, and saw 
them all scourged and beheaded in his presence. 
Then he rode off to Cales, and repeated the same 
tragedy there." 

Atella and Galatia followed the example of Capua, 


1 Liv}', XXVI. 16. Zonaras, IX. 6. 

Livy, XXVI. 15. Valerius ilaximus, III. 8. 1. 
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endered,3i.j3ifiaeticin to the Eomaiis. There, ,• 

also, about twenty senators were executed, and about 
three hundred persons of noble bii-th, in one or other 
of the three cities, were sent to Home, and thrown 
into the Mamertine prison, there to die of stan^ation 
and misery, while others met a similar fate in the 
various allied cities whither they were sent prisoners.^ 
The besieging army was then relieved from its long 
services, part of it was probably sent home, or 
transferred to one of the consuls to form his army 
in Apulia. 0. Nero, the proprietor, was sent wth 
about 13,000 men into Spain, where the Eomau 
affairs w^ere in a most critical state," wlule Q. 
Fulvius remained still as proconsul in Capua, exer- 
cising the utmost severity of conquest over the 
remnant of the unfortunate people.. 

A few months afterwards, on the night of the P 
18th of March in the following year, a fire broke” 
out at Home in several places at once, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the forum. The temple of Vesta and 
its eternal fire, the type of the life of the common- 
wealth, were saved with great difficulty. This fire 
was said to be the work of some noble Capuans, 
whose fathers had been beheaded by Q. Ful^•ius; 
they were accused by one of their slaves, and a 
confession of the charge having been forced from 
their other slaves by torture, the young men were 
put to death.® Fulrius made tliis a pretence for 
fresh severities against the Capuans, and no doubt 
it had an influence upon the senate when tl\e fate 
of the tluee revolted cities of Campania was finally 

r-i Lm-, XXVI. 16. . = Livy, XXVI. 17. 

= Livy,’XXVI. 27. 
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.3. decided. As t]ie.,Capiiaiis.Iiad.enjoyed the fi'anchise 
ofcKoman citizens, the senate was obliged to obtain 
^4:^ct of the conn'tia, empowering them to determine 
^their future condition. A number of decrees were 
n^sed accordingly, as after the great Latin war, 
raistingnishiog the punishment of different classes, 
and even of different indiwduals. AH who had 
been senators, or held any office, were reduced to 
utter beggary, their lands being forfeited to Home, 
together with the whole Campanian territory, and. 
- their personal property of every Mnd being ordered 
to be sold. Some were sold, besides, for slaves, with 
their wives and cliildren; and it was especially 
ordered that they should he sold at Home, lest some 
of their countrymen or neighbours should purchase 
them for the purpose of restoring their liberty. All 
who had been in Capua during the siege were trans- 
ported beyond the Tiber, and forbidden to possess 
lands or houses above a certain measm’e, or out of 
certain specified districts : those who had not been 
in Capua, or in any other revolted city, during the 
war, were only transported beyond the liris ; wliile 
those who had gone over to the Homans before 
Hannibal entered Capua were removed no further 
than across the Vulturnus. In their exiled state, 
however, they were still to be personally free, but 
were incapable of enjoying either the Homan fran- 
chise or the Latin.^ The city of Capua, bereaved 
of all its citizens, was left to be inhabited by that 
mixed multitude of resident foreigners, freedmen, 
and half- citizens, who, as shopkeepers and me- 
chanics, had always formed a large part of ' .he 


^ Livy, XSTI. 33, 34. 


population ; but all pobtio-nl organisntimi was strictly 
denied to them, and they were placed under the 
government of a prfpfech. sent thither every year, 
from Piome.’^ The Campanian j)lain, the glorj' of 
Italy, and all the domain lands which Capua had 
won in former wars, when she was the ally .of Pome, 
as her share of the spoils of Samninm, were forfeited 
to the Eoman people. In the domain lands some 
colonies were planted soon after the war,- hut the 
Campanian plain was held in occupation by a 
number of Eoman cituens, and the vectignl or rent 
which they paid to the state was for a hundred and 
fifty years an important part of the Eoman revenue.^ 
Only two individuals were found deserving of favour, 
it is said, among the whole Capuan people ; these 
were two women, one of whom had daily sacrificed 
in secret during the siege for the success of the 
Eomans, and the other had secretly fed some Eoman 
prisoners. These had their property restored to 
them by a special decree of the senate, and they 
were desired to go to Eome and to petition the 
senate, if they thought proper, for some additional 
reward.^ 

I have given the settlement of Campania and the 
fate of the Capuans bn detail, hecanse it seems tahen ' 
from authentic sources, and is characteristic of the 
stern deterniination with which the Eoman govern- 
ment went tlwough its work. It is no less charac- 
teristic that when Q- Eulvius applied for a triumph, 
after his most important and splendid succejs, the 
senate refused to srant it, because he had only 
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recovered wliat liad lielonged to Home before ; and 
the mere retrieidng of losses, and restoring tbe 
dominion of tbe eommonwealtb to its former extent 
was no subject of extraordinaiy exultation.^ 

But, although not rewarded bj a triumph, the 
conquest of Capua was one of the most important 
sendees ever rendered by a Eoman general to his 
country. It did not merely deprive Hannibal of 
the greatest fruit of Ms greatest Metory, and thus 
seem to undo the work of Cannae, but its effect was 
felt far and wide, encouraging the allies of Borne, 
and strikmg terror into her enemies ; tempting the 
cities wliich had revolted^to return without delay to 
their allegiance, and filling Hannibal with suspicions 
of those who were still true to him, as if they only 
waited to purchase their pardon by some act of 
treachery towards his garrisons. By the recovery 
of Capua;^ his great experiment^ seemed decided.^ 
against him. It appeared impossible under nnj/^ 
circumstances to rally such a coalition of the Italian 
states against the Eoman power in Italy, as might 
be able to overthrow it. "We almost ask with what 
reasonable hopes could Hannibal from this time 
forward continue the war? or why did he not 
change the seat of it from Southern Italy to Etruria 
and Cisalpine Gaul ? 

Blit with whatever feelings of disappointment 
and grief he may have heard of the faE of Capua, 
of the ruin of Ms allies, and the bloody death of so 
many, of the Capuan senators, and of the ..brave 
Jubellius Taurea whenn he had personaEy known 
and honoured, yet the last campaign was not without 
^ Valerius Maximus, IL S. 4. 


many solid groimds of encouragement. Never had 
the invincible force of his army been more fully • 
proved. He had overrun half Italy, liad crossed 
and recrossed the passes of the Apennines, had 
plunged into the midst of the Eoman allies, and had 
laid waste the territory of Home with fire and sword. 
Yet no superiority of numbers, no advantage of 
ground, no knowledge of the country, had ever em- 
boldened the Homans to meet liim in tlie field, or 
even to beset Ms road, or to obstruct and harass liis 
marcL Once only, when he wns thought to be 
retreating, had they ventured to follow him at a 
cautious distance, but he had turned upon them in 
Ins strength, and the two consuls, and Q. Fulmus 
with them, were driven before him as fugitives to 
the mountains, their camp stoimed, and their legions 
scattered. It was plain, then, that he might hold 
Ms ground in Italy as long as he pleased, supporting 
Iris army at its, cost, and draining the resources of 
Home and her allies year after year, till in mere 
exhaustion the Eoman commons would jtrobably johi 
the Latin colomes and the allies in forcing the 
senate to make peace. 

At tMs very moment Etinria was restless, and xi) 
required an army of two legions to keep it quiet 
^e Eoman commons, in addition to their heax'j- nf 
taxation and military service, had seen their lands 
laid waste, and yet ^ ’ere called upon to bear fre.sh in 
burdens ; and there was a spirit of discontent 
working in the Latin colonies, winch a little more 
provocation might excite to open revolt. Spain 
besides seemed at last to be freed from the enemy 
1 Liv)’, XXVI. 1. 28 ; XXVII. 7. Comp. XXVII. 21, 22. 24. 
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and the recent defeats and deaths of the two Seipios 
there held out the hope to Hannibal that now at 
length Ms brother Hasdruhal, having nothing to 
detain him in Spain, might lead a second Cartha- 
ginian army into Italy, and establish himsejtf in 
Etruria^ depriving Eome of the resources of the. 
Etruscan and Hmhrian states, as she had already 
lost those of half Saninium, of Lucania, Bruttium, 
and Apulia. Then, assailed at once by two sons of 
Hamilcar on the north and the south, the Eoman 
power, wMch one of them singly had so staggered, 
must, by the joint efforts of both, be beaten to the 
ground and destroyed. With such hopes, and with 
no unreasonable confidence, Hannibal consoled him- 
seK for the loss of Capua, and allowed his army, 
after its severe marcMng, to rest for the remainder 
of the year in Apulia.^ And now, as we have 
brought the war in Italy to tMs point, it is time to 
look abroad, and to observe the course of tMs mighty 
contest in Spam, m Greece, and m 

^ Compare Livy, XX YI. 37. 


CHAPTEE III. 


K. 


Pc^^ess of the war in Spain, Sicily, and Greece— Oj'ycrations of 
fthe Scipios in Spain — ^Their defeat and death — Macedon and 
'Greece — Revolutions of Syracuse — ^klarccllus in Sicily — Siege 
of Syracuse — Archimedes — Sack of Syracuse, and reduction of 
Sicily — ^^lutines, the Numidian, in Sicily, — a.v.c. 53S to 543. 


Waes must of necessity form a large part of alii 
history ; but in most wars the detail of military * 
operations is without interest for posterity, and* 
should only be given by contemporarj’’ writers. It ' 
was right for Thucydides to relate every little ex- 
pedition of the Peloponnesian war at length, hut 
modern writers do wrong in following Ins example, 
for the details of petty warfare are unworthy to 
survive their own generation. And there are also 
wars conducted on a great scale, and very important 
in their consequences, the particulars of which may 
safely he forgotten. Eor mihtarj’ events should onlji' 
he related circumstantially to after-ages, when the} 
either contain a great lesson in the art of war, oi 
are so strildng in their incidents as to acquire the 
interest of a romance, and thus retain their hold on 
the imaginations and moral feehngs of all ages and 
countries. Hannibal’s camyrngns in Italy have this 
double claim on onr notice valuable 

study for the soldier, whils^l^r readers in general 
they are a varied and eventful story, rich in char- 
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acters, scenes, and actions. But tlie war in Spain, 
I althougli most important in its results, and still 
tx7more tlie feeble bickerings rather than wars of the 
decayed states of Greece, may and ought to be 
, related ^smomarily. A closer attention must be given 
to the war in Sicily : there again the military and 



general interest of the story are great ; we have 
ancient art of defence exhibited in its highest 


^ perfection, we have the immortal names of Sju’acuse 
and Archimedes. 

1 1 Tliere is another reason, however, why we should not 

give a minute account of the Spanish war, and that 
is because we really know nothing about it.^ The 
Eoman annalists, whom Livy has copied here, seem 
to have outdone their usual exaggerations in describ- 
ing the exploits of the two Scipios : and what is the 
truth concealed beneath this mass of fiction we are 
wholly unable to discover. Spain, we know, has in 
later wars been overrun victoriously and lost again 
in a single summer ; and no one can say how far the 
Scipios may at times have penetrated into the heart 
of the country, but it is certain that in the first 
years of their command they made no lasting im- 
pression south of the Iberus. Still theh maintain- 
ing their ground at all in Spain was of signal sermce 
to Kome. The Carthaginians, on the other hand, 
knew the importance of expelling them; but it 
appears that, in the year 541, they became engaged^ 
^in a war with Syphax, one of the kings or chiefs of 
hTumidian^; and a war in Africa was always so 
alarming to them that they recalled Hasdrubal, 
Hannibal’s brother, from Spain, with a part of their 


^ Sse Note M. 
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forces employed in tliat country, and tlius took off; 
the pressure from the Eomans at a most critical 
moment.^ The Scipios availed themselves of tliis 
relief ably, and now they seem to have advanced 
into the heart of Spain with effect, to have drawn 
over many of the Spanisli tribes to the Eoman 
alliance, and thus to have obtained large recniits 
for their own army, which received but slight rein- 
from Eome. It is said that 20,000 
were raised to serve under the Scipios, 
and that at the same time 300 noble Spaniards 
were sent into Italy to detach their countrjunen 
there from Hannibal’s service." On. Scipio, we are 
told, was greatly loved and reverenced by the 
Spaniards,^ and his influence probably attracted the 
Celtiberians to the Eoman armies ; but we know 
not where he found money to pay them, as the 
Eoman treasury was in no condition to supply liim, 
and he was obliged to make w ar support war . 
However, careful economy of the plunder whicli lie 
.may have won from some of the allies of Carthage, 
assisted perhaps by loans from some of the Spanish 
chiefs attached to liimself and to Eome, had enabled 
him to raise a large anny ; so that, when Hasdrubal 
returned from Africa, apparently late in 542, 
although there were two other Carthaginian generals 
in Spain,^ each commanding a separate anny, yet the 
Eoman generals thought themselves strong enough 
to act on the offensive ; and they concerted a grand 

^ Appian, Hispan, 15. Lirv, XXIV. 48 

= Livj^ XXV. 32 ; XXIV. 40. 

3 Livy, XXV, 36. Appian, Hispan. 15. 

^*Livy, XXV. 32. Appian, Ilispaii. 10. 
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3. plan for the c^paign pf 543, by which they hoped ' 
to destroy all the armies opposed to them, and to 
drive the Carthaginians out of Spain. With this 
confidence they divided their forces, and having 
crossed the Iherus, marched each in pursuit of a 
separate enemy. On. Scipio was to attack Has- 
druhal, while his brother was to fall on the other 
two. Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal the son of 
Giscon and ]\Iago.^ 

They had wintered, it seems, in the country of 
their new auxiliaries, or, according to one accoimt, 
even farther to the south, in the valley of the Bsetis 
‘ or Guadalquiver.^ But it is as impossible to disen- 
tangle the geography of this war as its history. The 
Carthaginian generals owed their trimnph — and more 
we cannot ascertain — ^to the ascendency of 
^ihal’s name and personal character; for the 
Celtiherians, when brought into his neighbourhood, 
were unable to resist his influence, and abruptly 
left the Eoman camp, and returned home.® Thus 
■ abandoned, and at a great distance from ah. their 
resources, the two Eoman generals were successively 
attacked by the Carthaginians, defeated and Idlled.'* 
Of the wreck of their armies some fled to the towns 
of their Spanish allies for refuge, and were in some 
instances slain by them, or betrayed to the Carthagin- 
ians ; a remnant, which had either been left behind 
the Iherus before the opening of the campaign, or had 
efiected its retreat thither, was stOl held together 
by Scipio’s heutenant, T. Eonteius, and by L. Marcius.®^ 


1 Livy, XXY. 32. 
s Livy, XXV. 33. 


- Appian, Hispan. T6. 

’ Livy, XXV. 34-36. S-ppian, Hispan. 16. 
5 Liva-, XXV. 36-39. 
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Marcius was only a simpk JRomini knight, that is, 
a man of good fortune, who therefore sers’'ed not 


in the infantry of the legions, but in the cavaliy ; 
he had a natural genius for war, and was called 
^^'^ ^rregularly . it seems, by the common voice of the 
soldiers to take the command ; and we need not 
doubt that, by some timely advantages gained over 
some of the enemy’s parties, he raised the spirits of 
the men, and preserved the Roman cause in Spain 
from utter extinction. But the extravagant fables 
of his mtories over the victorious Carthaginians, and 
of Iris storming their camps, show too clearly out of 
what wretched materials the Roman histoiy has to 
be written.^ 

If the defeat of the >Scipios took place, as seems 
probable, early in the year 543, that is, a few weeks 
before the fall of Capua, we may again admire the 
wonderful disposal of events by wliidi the ruin of 
the Roman cause in Spain wjis delayed till tlieir 
affairs in Italy had passed over their erisis , and 
were beginning to mend. Tlie Scipios’ anny was 
replaced by that of C. Nero, wliich the fall of Capua 
set at liberty a year earher this resource would 
not have been available. Still the Carthaghnans 
immediately recovered all the states south of the 
Ebro, which had before revolted ; and the Romans 
were confined to a narrow strip of coast between 


^ Livy, XXV. 39. According to one account, 31,000 men win 
slain on the Carthaginian side. Valerias Aritias rctunicd 17,000 
killed, and 4330 prisoners. Appian (Ilispan. 17) substitnte.s Marcellas 
by mistake for Marcius, but says lie did nothing brilliant, <^0 that 
the Carthaginian powci increased, and spread almost over the 
whole of Spain. 
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543. the Iberus and the Pyrenees,^ from wMch the over- 
whelming force of their enemies was likely ere long 
to drive them. And so it would, had not the 
external weakness of the Poman cause been now 
upheld for the first time hy individual genius, so 
that a defeated and dispirited army became, in the 
hands of the young P. Scipio, tha instrument hy 
which aU Spain was conquered. ■, 

Seventy years before this period- a- Greek army' 
f sunder Pyrrhus had shaken the whole power of 
Pome ; yet the kingdom of Pyrrhus was Pttle more 
) than a dependency of Macedon, and Pyrrhus had 
struggled against the arms of the Macedonian kings 
mgorously, hut without success. ITow a young, 
warlike, and popular king was seated on the throne 
of Macedon f he had just concluded a war victori- 
ously with the only state in Greece wliich seemed 
capable of resisting his power.. What Pyrrhus had 
almost done alone, would surely he easy for Philip 
to accomplish, with Hannibal and his ia\dncible 
army to aid bim ; and what could Pome have done 
if to the irresistible African cavalry there had been 
’joined a body of heavy-armed Macedonians, and a 
force of artillery and engineers such as Greek science 
alone could furnish ? The strangest and most un- 
accountable blank in history is the early period of 
the hlacedonian war, before the .i ^toha ns becam^/^ 
the allies of Pome, and a coalition was formecf*^ 
against Philip in Greece itself Plifrip’s treaty with 

^ Appian, Hispan. 17, 

* Philip was not more than seventeen years old in the aryhonship 
of Ariston, A,TJ.c. 534. Polyhius, lY. 5. For his popular and 
warlike character, see Polyhius, IV. 77. 82. 
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Hannibal was concluded in tlie year 539, or early 
enough, at any rate, to allow of his commencing 
operations in the year 540.^ The yEtolians con- 
cluded their treaty with Rome in 643, after the fall 
of Capua.* More than three precious years seem 
to have been utterly wasted ; and during all this 
time M. Valerius Laninus, commanding at Brun- 
disipm vith a single legion and a small fleet, was 
'jftlowed to paralyse tlie' whole 'power of Jfacedon." 

The cau.se of this Is to be found in that selfisl 
attention to separate objects whicli has so often beei 
the ruin of coalitions. Philip’s object, or, rather 
that of Demetrius of Pharos, wliose influence ajjpear 
plainly in all this war witli Pome, was to undo thi 
work of the late Roman \ictories in IlljTia, am 
to wrest the western coast of ICpinis from thei 
dominion. In his treaty with Hannibal, Philijr hm 
especially stipulated tliat the Romans .should not b 
allowed to retain their control over Corcyra, Apol 
Ionia, Epidamnus, Phams, Dimalla or Dimnlus, tin 
country of the Parthinians, and Atinlaiiia jilacc 
which in the Illyrian rv.ars had either sulunitted tc 
or been conquered by, the Romans. Philip doe 
not appear to have imderstood that all tlie.se wer 
to be reconquered most surel}' in Italy ; that it wa 
easier to cruslr LrcNinus at Brundisium than- to rejrc 
him from Epirus ; more pmdent to march agains 
him at the head of the Greeks of Italy than to Ic 
him come to the aid of the Greeks on the coast c 
IlljTia. Thus he trifled away his strength in pett; 

1 LuT,.\'XIir. 33. 39. Alxive. p. 112. * Lhu-, XXVI, 2i 

- 3 Lh-}-, XXIV. 10. -54 : XXV. 3 ; XXVI. 24. 

. rolvbius, VII. 9. 
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enterprises, and tliose not always successful, till 
the Eomans found the time come to carry on 
the war against him in earnest; and they were 
not apt either to neglect their opportunities or to 
misuse them. 

^«a-u>^Philip was personally brave, and could on occasion 
slsow no common activity and energy. But he had 
not that steadiues s-o f purp ose, without which energy 
in political affairs is worthless. Thus he was lightly 
deterred from an enterprise by dangers which he was 
not afraid of, but rather did not care to encounter. 
The naval power of Greece had long since sunk to 
nothing ; Philip had no regular navy, and the small 
vessels which he could collect were no match for the 
; Eoman quinquereme s. so that a descent upon Italy 
appeared hazardous, while various schemes opened 
upon him nearer home, which his own temper, or 
the interests of his advisers, led him to prefer. 

• Hence he effected but little during three years. He 
^2^^^ither took Epidamnus, nor ApoUonia, nor Corcyra ; 
but he . won Lissus, and the strong fortress which 



serAmd as its citadel and he seems also to have 
conquered Dimalus or DimaUus, and to have enlarged 
Ms dominion more or less nominally with the coun- 
cies of the Parthinians and Atintanians, of which 
sovereignty had belonged to the Homans.^ Prom 
this Hannibal derived no benefit, and Pome sus- 
ed no serious injury. ^ 

In the year of Pome 491, in the second year of 
the first Punic war, Hiero, king of Syracuse, had 


QS : 1 Polybius, VIII. 15, 16. 

j 2 In Livy, XXIX. 12, we find these attacked by the Bomans, as 
being subject to Macedon. 
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made peace 'vvitli the Eomans, and had become their 
ally. Forty-seven years had passed away since, 
when the tidings of the battle of Cannai arrived at 
SjT’acuse, and seemed to announce that a gi'eat part 
of Sicily was again to change its masters, and to.be 
subjected once more to the Carthaginian dominion. 
But Hiero, although about ninety years of age, did 
not waver. Far from courting the frieiidsliip of 
Carthage, he increased lus exertions in behalf of 
Borne ; he supplied the Boman army in Sicily with 
money and com at a time when all supplies from 
home had failed,^ and about a year afteiwards, when 
a fleet was prepared to meet tlie hostile designs of 
Philip of Macedon, Hiero again sent 50,000 medimni 
of wheat and barley to provision itj Tliis must 
nearly have been his last jiublic act. Towards the 
close of the year 539, after a life of ninety years, 
and a reign of fifty-four, but stiU retaining all his 
faculties, sound in mind and \ngorous in body, 
Hiero died.^ 

He had enjoyed and deserved the constant affec- 
tion of his people, and had seen his kingdom 
flourishing more and more mider his government. 
One only thhig had maired the completeness of his 
fortune : liis son Gelon had died liefore him, with 
whom he had lived in the most perfect harmony, 
and who had ever rendered him the most devoted 
and loafing obedience.'* He had still two daughters 
Damarata and Heraclea, wdio'^were married to twc 
eminent Syracusans, Andranodorus ,and Zoippus 

^ Livy, XXTIL 22. See above, p/OS. 

-JAvy, XXIII. 38. 2 Po]ybiu », XU. 8. 
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and he had one gi'andson, a hoy of about fifteen, the 
son of Gelon, Hieronymus.^ 

It is the most difficult problem in a hereditary 
monarchy, how to educate the heir to the throne, 
when the circumstances of his condition, so much 
more powerful than any instruction, are apt to train 
him for evil far more surely than the lessons of the 
wisest teachers can train him for good. In the 
ancient world, moreover, there was no fear of God 
to sober the mind wliich was raised above all fear 
or respect for man ; and if the philosophers spoke 
af the superiority of virtue and wisdom over all the 
gifts of fortune, their own example, when they were 
seen to sue for the king’s favour, and to dread his 
anger, no less than ordinary men, made their 
loctrines regarded either as folly or hypocrisy. 
Elieronymus at fifteen became king of Syracuse; 
a d ffid in understandi ng, but with passions pre- 
30ciously vigorous because he had such large means 
af indulging them; insolent, licentious, and cruel, 
^mt withal so thoughtless and so mere a slave of 
aveiy impulse, that he was sure to be the instru- 
ment of his own ruin. 

We have already noticed his early communication 
wfth Hannibal, and the anival of Hippocrates and 
^mydes at Syracuse, Qyrasusans. by extraction, but 
born at Carthage, and by education and franchise 
Carthaginians, whom Hannibal had sent to Hierony- 
mus to confirm him in his alienation fro ux-Home,^ 
They won the youth’s ear by teUiug him of Han-^ 
nibal’s marches and victories; for in those days 

1 Livy, XXIV. 4. 

2 Polybius, YII. 2, Livy, XXIY, 6. See above, p. 112. 
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events that were two or tliree years old were still 
news to foreigners ; common fame had reported the 
general facts, hut the details could only he gathered 
accidentally; and Hieronjanus- listened eagerly to 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, when they told him 
stories of their crossing the Ehone, of their passage 
of the Alps and Apennines, of the slaughter of the 
Eomans at Tlirasjmienus, and of tlieir late unequalled 
%dctory at Cannae, of all which they had themselves 
been eye-witnesses.^ And when thej" saw Hierony- 
mus possessed with a vague longing that he too 
might aclheve such gi’eat deeds, they asked hhn 
who had such claims as he to be king of all Sicily. 
His mother was the daughter of PjTrhus ; liis father 
was Hiero's son ; with this double title to the love 
and homage of all Sicilians, he should not be con- 
tented to dmde the island either with Eome or 
Carthage : by his timely aid to Hannibal lie miglit 
secure it wholly to himself. The youth accordingly 
insisted that the sovereignty of all Sicily should 
be ceded to him as the price of liis alliance with 
Carthage; and the Carthaginians were well content 
to humour liim, loiowing that, if they could drive^ 
the Eomans out of the island, they had little to fear 
from the claims of Hieronjuniisr 

Appius Claudius, the Eoinaii prietor in Sicily, ; 
aware of what wns going on, sent some of his officers : 
to Syracuse to warn the king not to break off his 
^andfather’s long friendship with Eome, but to renew 
the old alliance in his owii^ iame.^ Hieronymus 
called his council together, and Hippocrates . and 
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Epicydes were present. His native subjects, afraid 
to oppose Ms known feelings, said notloing; but 
three of his council, who came from old Greece, 
conjured him not to abandon his alliance with 
Eome. Andranodorus alone, his uncle and guardian, 
urged him to seize the moment, and become sovereign 
of an Sicily. He listened, and then, turning to 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, asked them, 'And what 
think you?’ ‘We think,’ they answered, ‘with 
Andranodorus.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘the question is 
decided ; we will no longer be dependent on Eome.’ 
He then called in the Eoman ambassadors, and told 
them that ‘ he was willing to renew his grandfather’s 
league with Eome, if they would repay Mm all the 
money and corn with wMch Hiero ' had at various 
times supplied them ; if they would restore the 
costly presents wMch he had given them, especially 
the golden statue of Victory, wMch he had sent to 
them only tMee years since, after their defeat at 
Thrasymenus ; and finally, if they would share the 
island with him equaEy, cedmg aU to the east of 
the river Himera.’ ^ The Eomans considered tMs 
answer as a mockery, and went , away without 
thinking it worthy of a serious reply. . Accordmgly 
from tbiR moment Hieronymus conceived himself to 
be at war with Eome : he began to raise and arm 
soldiers, and to form magazines; and the Cartha- 
gmians, accordmg to their treaty with him, prepared 
to send over a fleet and .army to Sicily. 

Meanwhile his desertion of the Eoman alEance 
was most rmwelcome to a strong party in Syracusa 
A conspiracy had already been formed against his 
^ Pol3’l3ius, YII. 5. See Livy, XXII. 37. 
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life, which was ascribed, whether tnily or not, to 
the intrigues of this party and now that he liad 
actuall)^ joined the Carthaginians, they became more 
bitter against liim; and a second conspiracy was 
formed with better success. He had taken the field 
to attack the cities in the Eoman part of the island., 
Hippocrates and Epicydes were already in the 
enemy’s country; and the king, with the main 
body of his army, was on his march to su])poii» 
them, and had just entered the town of Leontinf.^, 
The road, which was also the principal street ol' 
the city, lay through a narrow gorge, with abrupt 
cliffs on either side ; and the houses ran along in v 
row, nestling under the western cliff, and facinm 
'Co'wards the small river Lissus, which ilowed through 
the gorge between the town and the eastern clifi?] 
An empty house in this street had been occupied by 
the conspirators : when the king came opposite to 
it, one of their number, who was one of the king’s 
guards, and close to his person, stopped just behind 
him, as if sometliing had caught his foot; and 
whilst he seemed trying to get it free, he checked the 
advance of the following multitude, and left the 
king to go on a few steps unattended. At that 
moment the conspirators rushed out of the house 
and murdered him. So sudden was the act 
that liis guards could not save liim : seeing him 
dead, they were seized with a panic, and dispei’sed. 
The murderers hastened, some into the market- 
place of Leontini, to raise the cr}^ of liberty there, 
and others to Syracuse, to anticipate the king’s 

j Polybias, VII. 2. Livy, XXIV. 5. - Livv, XXIV. 7. v' 

2 Polybius, VII. 6. ' 
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friends, and secure the city for themselves and the 
Romans.^ ■ 

Their tidings, however, had flown before them; and 
Andranodorus, the king’s uncle, had already secured 
the island of Ortygia,^the oldest part of Syracuse, in 
which was the citadel, and where Hiero and Hierony- 
mus had resided.^ The assassins arrived just at 
oightfall, displaying the bloody robe of Hieronymus, 
amd the diade m which they had torn from his head, 
ind calling the people to rise in the name of liberty. 
Their call was obeyed : all the city, except the. island, 
was presently in their power ; and in the island itself 
a, strong building, which was used as a great corn 
magazine for the supply of the whole city, was no 
sooner seized by those whom Andranodorus had sent 
to occupy it, than they offered to deliver it up to the 
opposite party.® 

The general feeling being thus manifested, Andra- 
nodorus yielded to it. He surrendered the keys of 
the citadel and of the treasury; and in return he 
and Themistus, who had married a sister of Hierony- 
mus, were elected among the captains -general of 
the commonwealth, to whom, according to the old 
Syracusan constitution, the executive government 
was to he committed. But their colleagues were 
mostly chosen from the assassins of Hieronymus; 
and between such opposites there could be no real 
imion. Suspicions and informations of plots were 
not long wanting. An actor told the majority of the 
captains-general that Andranodorus and Themistus 
were consph’ing to massacre them and the other- 

^ Livy, XXIV. 7. ■ " Livy, XXI Y. 21. 

3 Livy, XXIY. 21, 22. 
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leaders of tlieir party, and to re-establish the . 
tjnranny : the charge was made out to the satisfac- 
tion of those who were so \vell disposed to l^elievc 
it ; they stationed soldiers at the doors of the 
council chamber, and as soon as i\jidranodorus and 
Thenhstus entered, the soldiers rushed in and 
murdered them.^ Tlie members of the council 
decided that they were rightfully slain, but the 
multitude were inclined to believe them less guilty 
than their murderers, and beset the council, calling 
for vengeance. They were persuaded, however, to 
hear what the perpetrators of the deed could say in 
its defence ; and Sopater, one of the captains-general, 
who was concerned both in the recent murder and 
in that of Hieronymus, arose to justify himself aud 
liis party. The .Unrannies in the ancient W’orld weref| 
so hateful that they were put by common feeling / 
out of the pale of ordinary law : when Sopater 
accused Andxanodorus and Themistus of ha\dng been 
the real authors of all the outrages committed by 
the boy Hieronymus ; when he iuveighed against < 
their treacherous submission to their country's laws, 
and against their ingratitude in plotting the deaths 
of those who had so nobly forgiven all their past 
offences ; and when he said, finally, that they had 
been instigated to all these crimes by their wives, 
that Hiero’s daughter and granddaughter could not 
condescend to live in a private station, there arose a 
cry from some, probably of their owm stored partisans,^ 
which the whole multitude, in fear or in passion, < 
immediately echoed, ' Death to the whole race of the 
tyrants ; not one of them shall be suffered to live/y^ 
’ Ltvv, XXIY. 23, 24. - Ury, XXIY. 25. 
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3. ■ They who had purposely roused the multitude 
• to fury were iustantly ready to secure it for their 
own hloody ends. The captaius-general proposed 
decree for the execution of every person of the race 
of the ^raafcs ; and the instant it was passed, they 
sent parties of soldiers to carry it into effect. Thus 
the wives of Andranodorus and Themistus were 
butchered ; but there was another daughter of Hiero, 
the wife of Zoippus, who was so far from sharing in 
the tyranny of Hieronymus . that, when sent by bim 
as his ambassador to Egypt, he had chosen to live 
there in exile. His innocent wife, with her two 
oung maiden daughters, were included in the 


, general proscriptio n. They took refuge at the altar 
of their household gods, but in vaiu : the mother 
was dragged from her sanctuary and murdered ; the 
daughters fled wildly into the outer court of the 
palace, in the hope of escaping into the street, and 
appealing to the humanity of the passers-by; but 
they were pursued and cut down by repeated 
wounds. Ere the deed was done, a messenger came 
to say that the people had revoked their sentence ; 
which seems to show that the captains-general had 
taken advantage of some expressions of molence, and . 
had done in the people’s name what the people had 
^^mver in earnest agreed to. At any rate, ^heir rdLgQ(^t^ 
now loud against their bloody gcare mment ; and ^ 
they insisted on having a free election of captains- 
general to supply the places of Andranodorus and 
' Themistus .; a demand which implies that some .pre- 
ceding resolutions or votes of -the popular assembly 
had been passed under undue influence.^ 

1 Livy, XXIY. 26. 
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The party which favoured the Eonian alliauce had 
done all that wickedness could to make themselves 
.odious. The reaction against them was natural ; 
yet the same foreign policy which these butchers : 
supported had been steadily pursued by the wise 
and moderate Hiero. Every party in that corrupt 
city of Sjuracuse wore an aspect of evil : the jiartisaiis 
of Cai'thage were in nothing better tlian those of 
Eome. When Hieronymus had been murdered, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes were at tlie moment 
deserted by their soldiers, and returned to SjTacuse 
as private indi^dduals. Tliere thej" applied to the 
government for an escort to convey them back to 
Hannibal in safety ; but the escort was not provided 
immediately; and in the interval they perceived 
that they could serve Hannibal better by remaining 
in Sicily. They found many amongst the mercenar}’ 
soldiers of the late king, and amongst the poorer 
citkens, who readily listened to them, when they 
accused the captuins-geueral of selling the independ- 
ence of SjT'acuse to Home ; and their i)arly was so 
strengthened by the atrocities of the goveniment 
that, when the election was lield to clioosc two 
new captains-general in the place of Andranodonis 
and Themistus, Hippocrates and Epicydes were 
nominated and triumphantly elected.^ Again there- 
fore the government was dmded within itself ; and 
Hippocrates and Epicydes had been taught by the 
former conduct^of tlieir colleagues that one party or 
the other must perish. 

Tlie Eomau party had immediately suspended ' 
hostilities with Eome, obtained a truce from Apjuus 
1 LhT, XXIV. 20, 27. 
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Claudius renewable every ten days, and sent ambas- 
sadors to Him to solicit tbe revival of .Hiero’s ti’eaty. 
A Eoman fleet of 100 sMps was lying off the coast 
a little to tbe north of Syracuse, wbicb tbe Eomans 
on tbe first suspicion of tbe defection of Hieronymus, 
bad manned by tbe most extraordinary exertions, 
and sent to Sicily. On tbe other band, Hitnilco, 
with a small Carthaginian fleet, was at Pacbynus,^n 
Eome and Carthage each anxiously, watching tbe 
course of events in Syracuse, and each being ready 
to support its party there. Matters were nicely 
balanced ; and tbe Eoman fleet, in tbe hope of turn- 
ing tbe scale, sailed to Syracuse, and stationed itself 
at tbe mouth of tbe great harbour.^ 

Strengthened by this powerful aid; tbe Eoman 
party triumphed, even moderate men not wishing to 
provoke an enemy who was already at their gates. 
Tbe old league with Eome was renewed, with tbe 
stipulation that whatever cities in Sicily bad been 
subject to King Hiero should now in Hke manner 
be under tbe dominion of tbe Syracusan people. It 
appears that, since tbe mm’der of Hieronymus, bis 
kingdom bad gone to pieces, many of tbe towns, 
and Leontini^itt particular, asserting their independ- 
ence. These were, like Syracuse, in a state of 
bostflity against Eome, owing to Hieronymus’s revolt: 
but they bad no intention of submitting again to 
tbe Syracusan dominion. StiE, when tbe Eomans 
threatened them, they sent to Syracuse for aid, and 
as tbe Syracusan treaty with Eome was not yet 
ratified or made pubbc, tbe government could not 
•’decline their request, Hippocrates accordingly was 
I Livy, XXIV. 27. 
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sent to Leontini, with a small army, consisting 
chiefly of deserters from the Eoman fleet; for, in 
the exigency of the time, the fleet had been manned 
by slaves furnished by private families in a certain pro- 
portion, according to their census : and the men thus j 
provided, being mostly imused to the sea, and forced/ 
into the service, deserted hi unusually large numbers, 
insomuch that there were 2000 of them in the party 
which Hippocrates led to the defence of Leontini.^ 
This auxiliary force did good service, and Appins ; 
Claudius, who commanded the Eoman army, was ! 
obliged to stand on the defensive. Meauwliile j\f. 
Marcellus had arrived in Sicily, ha\dng been sent 
over thither, as we have seen, after the close of the 
campaign in Italy, to take the supreme command. 
As the negotiations with SjTacuse ^Yere now con- 
cluded, Marcellus required that Hippocintes should 
be recalled from Leontini, and that both he and- 
Epicydes should be banished from Sicily. Epicydes 
upon this, feeling that his personal safety w\as risked 
by remaining longer at SjTacuse, w’ent also to 
Leontini, and both he and his brother inveighed 
loudly against the Eoman party who were in posses- 
sion of the government; they had betrayed their 
country to Home, and were endeavouring, with the 
help of the Eomans, to enslave the other cities of 
Sicily, and to subject them to their owm dominion. 
Accordingly, wdien some ofiicers arrived from Syra- 
cuse requiring the Leontines to submit, and an- 
nouncing to Hippocrates and Epicydes their sentence 
of expulsion from Sicily, they were answered that- 
the Leontines would not acknowledge the Syracusan 
' Livy, XXIV. 27, 29, 30. 
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government^ nor were they bound by its treaties. 
This answer being reported to Syracuse, the leaders 
of the Eoman party called upon Marcellus to fulfil 
liis agreement with them, and to reduce Leontiui to 
submission.^ That city was now the refuge and 
centre of the popular party in Sicily, as Samos bad 
been in G-reece, when the 4 00^ usurped the govern- 
ment 9 f Athens, and Hippocrates and Epicydes 
looked upon then’ army -as- -the true representative 
of the Syracusan people, just as Tbriisybulus and 
rbrasyUus, and the Athenian fleet at Samos, regarded 
themselves, during the tyranny of the aristocratical 
party at home, as the true people of Athens. 

But, as we have noticed more than once before, 
uothiug could less resemble the slowness and feeble- 
ness of Sparta than the tremendous energy of Eome. 
The prsetor’s army in Sicily at the beginning of the 
fear consisted of two legions, and it is probable that 
MarceEus had brought one at least of the two legions 
which had formed his consular army. With this 
powerful force Marcellus instantly attacked Leontiui, 
and stormed it, and in addition to the usual ' carnage 
on the sack of a town, he scourged and in cold 
blood beheaded 2000 of the Eoman deserters, whom 
he found bearing arms in the army of Hippocrates ; 
Hippocrates and his brother escaping only with a 
bandful of men, and taking refuge in the neighbour- 
ing town of Herbessus.^ 

Eor nearly thirty years war had been altogether 
unknown in Sicily ; fifty years had passed since a 
liostEe army had made war in the territory of 
Syracuse. All men therefore were struck with 
1 Livy, XXIY. 29. , = Livy, XXIV. 30. 
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horror at the fate of Leontini : if -3Ltna had rolled 
down his lava flood upon the town its destruction 
would scarcely have been more sudden and terrible. 
But with horror indignation was largely mingled: 
the bloodiness of the Eomans in the sack of towns 
went far beyond the ordinary practice of the Greeks ; 
the Syracusan goyerninent had betrayed their 
countrymen of Leontini to 
than the Mamertin es. ^ 

The tidings^^ead far and wide, and met a Syra- 
cusan army, which two of the captains-general, Sosis 
and Dinomenes, both of them assassins of Hierony- 
mus, and devoted to the cause of Eome, were leading 
out to co-operate with Marcellus. The soldiers, full 
of grief and fury, refused to advance a step farther : 
their blood, they said, would be sold to the Eomans, 
like that of their brethren at Leontini. Tlie generals 
were obliged to lead them back to Megara, witliin a 
few miles of Syracuse, then hearing that Hippocrates 
and Epicydes were at Herbessus, and dreading their 
influence at a moment like this, they led their troops 
to attack the town where they had taken r efuge.^ 
Hippocrates and liis brother threw open the gates 
of Herbessus, and came out to meet them. At 
the head of the Syracusan army marched 600 
Cretans, old soldiers in Hiero’s service, whom he 
had sent over into Italy to act as light troops in 
the Eoman army against Hannibal’s barbarians, but 
who had been taken prisoners at Thrasymenus, and 
with the other allies or auxiliaTies of Eome had been 
sent home by Hannibal unhurt. They now saw 
Hippocrates and Epicydes coining towards them 
1 Livy, XXIY. 30. 
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). with no hostile array,' but holding out branches of 
• olive tufted here and there with wool, the well- 
Imown signs of a suppliant. They heard them 
praying to he saved from the treachery of the 
Syracusan generals, who were pledged to deliver up 
aU foreign soldiers serving in Sicily to the vengeance 
of the Eomans. .The Cretans felt that the cause of 
Hippocrates and Epicydes was their own, and swore 
to protect them. In vain did Sosis and Diuomenes 
■ ride forward to the head of the colunm, and trying 
what could be done by authority, order the instant 
arrest of the two suppliants. They were driven off- 
with threats; the feeling began to spread tlmough the 
■' army ; and the Syracusan generals had no resource 
but to march back to Megara, leaving the Cretan 
auxiliaries, it seems, with Hippocrates and Epicydes 
in a state of open revolt.^ 

3f Meantime the Cretans sent out parties to beset 
“^the roads leading to Leontiui; and a letter was 
intercepted, addressed by the Syracusan generals to 
Marcellus, congratulating him on his exploit at 
Leontini, and urging liim to complete liis work by 
the extermination of every foreign soldier in the 
service of Syracuse. Hippocrates took care that the 
purport of tliis letter should be quickly made known 
to the army at Megara, and he followed closfely with 
the Cretans to watch the result. The army broke 
. out into mutiny ; Sosis and Dinomenes, protesting 
. in vain that the letter was a mere forgery of the 
enemy, were obliged to escape for their lives to 
Syracuse : even the Syi’acusan soldiers were accused 
of sharing in their generals’ treason, and were for a 
^ I'i'T. XXIV. 30, 31. 
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time in great danger from the fury of the foreigners, 
their comrades. But Hippocrates and Epicydes 
prevented this misclhef, and being received as leaders 
by the whole army set out forthwith for Syracuse. 
They sent a soldier before them, most probably a 
native Syracusan, who had escaped from the sack of 
Leontini, and could tell his countrymen as an eye- 
witness what acts of bloodshed, outrage, and rapine 
the Homans had committed there. Even in moderate 
men, who for Hiero's sake were well inclined to 
Home, the horrors of Leontini overpowered all other 
thoughts and feelings : within Syracuse and without 
all followed one common impulse.^ When Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes anived at the gates the citizen^ 
threw them open; the captains -general in vain 
endeavoured to close them ; they fled to Achradina, 
the lower part of the city, with such of the SjTacusan 
soldiers as still adhered to them, wliilst the stream 
of the hostile army burst down the slope of Epipolse, 
and, swelled by aU the popular party, the foreign 
soldiers, and the old guards of Hiero and Hieronymus 
came sweeping after them with irresistible might. 
Acliradina was canfed in an instant ; some of the 
captains-general were massacred ; Sosis escaped to 
add the betrayal of his country hereafter to Iiis 
multiplied crimes. Tlie confusion raged wild and 
wide ; slaves were set free ; prisoners were let loose; 
and amidst the horrors of a ^^olent revolution, under 
whatever name effected, the popular party, the party, 
friendly to Carthage, and adverse to aristocracy and 
to Home, obtained the sovereignty of SjTacuse.^ ■ 
Sosis, now in his turn a fugitive, escaped to Leon- : 
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541. tiui, and told Marcellus of the idolence done to the 
friends of Eome. The fiery old man, as vehement 
at sixty against his country’s eneihies as. when he 
slew tl^e Gaulish king in single combat in his first 
consulship, immediately moved his army upon Syra- 
cuse. He encamped by the temple of Olympian 
Jupiter, on the right bank of the i^apus, where 
two solitary pillars still remain, and serv^e as a sea- 
mark to guide ships into the great harbour. Appius 
Claudius with the fleet beset the city by sea, and 
Marcellus did not doubt that in the wide extent of the 
Syracusan walls some unguarded spot would be found, 
and that the punishment of Leontini would soon be 
effaced by a more memorable example of vengeance.^ 
ami Thus was commenced the last siege of Syracuse — 

' a siege not inferior in interes^o the two others 
whi^ it had already undergone, from the Athenians 
anJ^from the Carthaginians. It shoMd be remem- 
bered that the city walls now embraced the whole 
surface of Epipol^, terminating, like the lines of 
Genoa, in an angle formed by the converging sides 
of the bill , or inclined table-land, at the point where 
it becomes no more than a narrow ridge, stretching 
inland, and connecting itself with the hills of the 
interior. Tire Eomans made their land attack on 
the south front of the walls, while their fleet, unable, 
'US it seems, to enter the great harbour, carried on 
its assaults against the sea-wall of Achradina. 
dty The land attack was committed to Appius Glau- 
'*• dins, while Marcellus in person conducted the opera- 
tions bf the fleet. The Eoman army is spoken of • 
as large, but no details of its force are given : . it . 

, 1 Livy, XXtV. 33. 
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cannot have been less than 20,000 men, and^ 
was probably more numerous. No force in Sicily, 
whether of Syracusans ’ or Carthaginians, could 
have resisted it in the field ; and it had lately 
stormed the walls of Leontini as easily, to use the 
Homeric comparison, as a child tramples out the 
towers and castles which he has scratched upon the 
sand of the sea-shore. But at Syracuse it was 
checked by an artillery such as the Eomans had 
never encountered before, and which, had Hannibal 
possessed it, would long since have enabled him to 
bring the war to a triumphant issue. An old man 
of seventy-four, a relation and friend of King Hiero, 
long known as one of the ablest astronomers and 
mathematicians of his age, now proved that his 
science was no less practical than deep ; and amid 
all the crimes and violence of contending factions, 
he alone won the pure glory of defending his country 
successfully against a foreign enemy. This old man 
was Archimedes.^ 

Many years before, at Hiero’s request, he had i 
contrived the engines which were now used so 
effectively.^ Marcellus brought up liis ships against 
the sea-wall of Achradina, and endeavoured by a 
constant discharge of stones and arrows to clear the 
walls’ of their defenders, so that his men might apply 
their ladders and mount to the assault. These!' 
ladders rested on two ships, ]ashed together broad- 
side to broadside, and worked as one by their outside * 
oars ; and when the two ships were, brought close 
up under the wall, one end of the ladder was faised * 
by ropes passing through blocks affixed to the two 
^ Livy, XXIY. 34. Polybius, YIIL 5. - Plutarch, Marcellus, 14. 
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mast-lieads of the two vessels, and was then let go 
till it rested on the top. of the wall. But Archimedes 
had supplied the ramparts with an artillery so 
powerful that it overwhelmed the Eomans before 
they could get within the range which their missiles 
could reach ; and when they came closer they found 
that all the lower part of the wall was I gopholed , 
and their men were struck down with fatal aim by 
an enemy whom they could not see, and who shot 
liis arrows in perfect security. If they still perse- 
vered and attempted to fix their ladders, on a sudden 
they saw long poles thrust out from the top of the 
wall like the arms of a giant, and enormous stones 
or huge masses of lead were dropped from these 
upon them, by which their ladders were crushed to 
pieces and their ships were almost sunk. At other 
times machines like cranes , or such as are used at 
the turnpikes in Germany, and in the market-gardens 
round London to draw water, were thrust out over 
the wall, and the end of the lever, with an iron 
grapple affixed to it, was lowered upon the Eoman 
ships. As soon as the grapple had taken hold, the 
other end of the lever was lowered by hea^y weights 
and the ship raised out of the water till it was 
made almost to stand upon its stem; then the 
grapple was suddenly let go, and the ship dropped 
into the sea with a violence which either upset it 
or filled it with water. With equal power was the 
assault on the land side repelled ; and the Boman 
soldiers, hold as they were, were • so daunted by 
these -'Strange qnd irresistible devices- that ffi they 
saw so much as a rope or a stick hanging or pro- 
jecting froni the wall they would turn about and 
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run away, crying ^ that Arcliimedes was going to set . 
one of, his engines at work against them/ Tlieir 
attempts indeed were a mere amusement to the 
enemy, till Marcellus in despair put a stop to his 
attacks ; and it was resolved merely to blockade the 
town, and to wait for the effect of famine upon the 
crowded population within.-'g^-^*^^ 

Thus far, keeping our eyes fixed upon Sjnracuse l 
only, we can give a clear and probable account of \ 
the course of events. But when we would extend - 
our view farther, and connect the war in Sicily^ 
with that in Italy, and give the relative dates o^ 
the actions performed in the several countries ; 
involved in this great contest, we see the wretched 
character of our materials, and must acknowledge 
that, in order to give a comprehensive picture of 
the whole war, we have to supply, by inference or 
conjecture, what no actual testimony has recorded. 
We do not know for certain when Marcellus came 
into Sicily, when he began the siege of Syracuse, or 
how long the blockade was continued. We read of 
Eoman and Carthaginian fleets appearing and dis- 
appearing at different times in the Sicilian seas ; 
but of the naval operations on either side we can 
give no .connected report. Other difficulties present 
themselves, of no great importance, but perplexing 
because they shake our confidence in the narrative 
which contains them. So. easy is it to Lranseribe i 
the ancient writers ; so hard to restore the igali ty./i 
of those events, of which they themselves had no%' 
clear conception. ' > 

^ Polybius, VIII. 6-9. Livy, XXIV. 34. Plutarch, Marcellus, 
15-17. 

P 
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• The, first attacks on Syracuse are certainly mis- 
placed hy livy, when he classes them among the 
events of the year 540.^ The Sicilian war belongs 
to the year following, to the consulsliip of Q. Tabius 
the dictator’s son, and of Ti. Gracchus. Even when 
this is set right, it is difficult to reconcile Polybius’s 
statement,^ ‘that the blockade of Syracuse lasted 
eight months,’ with the account which places 
the capture of the' city in the autumn of 542. 
Instead of eight months, the blockade would seem to 
have lasted for more than twelve ; nor is there any 
other solution of this difficulty than to suppose that 
the blockade was not persevered in to the end, and 
was in fact given up as useless, as the assaults had 
been, before. I notice these points,, because the 
narrative which follows is uncertain and unsatis- 
factory,’ and no care can make it otherwise. 

The year 541 saw the whole stre^^pf the war 
directed upon Sicily. Little or nothing, if we can 
trust our accounts, was done in Italy ; there was a 
pause also in the operations in Spain ; but through- 
out Sicily the contest was raging furiously. Pour 
Eoman officers were employed there ; P. Cornelius 
Lentulus held the old Eoman province, that is, the 
western part of the island, and his headquarters 
were at Lilybeeum ; T. Otacilius had the command 
of the fieet f Appius Claudius and Marcellus carried 
oh f the war in the kingdom of Syracuse ; the latter 
oertaialy as proconsul ; the former as propraetor, or 
possibly only , as the lieutenan^egatus, of the pro- 
consul. Marcellus, however, as proconsul, must 

^ Livy, XXIV. 33. - Polybius, VIII. 9. [Cf. Neumann, 412, note 1.] 

3 Livy, XXIV. 10. 
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have had the supreme command over the islai 
and all its resources must have been at his dispos 
so that the fleet which he conducted in jDerson 
the siege of Syracuse, was probably a part of tl 
committed to T. Otacilius, Otacilius liimself eitl 
serving under the proconsul, or possibly remaining 
still at Lilybaeum. It is remarkable that, althoiigli 
he is said to have had the command of the fleet 
continued to Inm for five successive years/ yet his 
name never occurs as taking an active part in the 
siege of Syracuse, and how he employed himself we 
know not Nor is it less singular that he should 
have retained liis naval command year after' year, 
though he was so meanly esteemed by the most 
influential men in Eome that his election to the 
consulship was twice stopped in the most decided 
manner, first hy Q. Tahius in 540, and again by T. 
Manlius Torquatus in 544,^ But the clue to this, 
as to other tilings which belong to the living know- 
ledge of these times, is altogether lost. 

While the whole of Sicily was become the scene 
of war, an army of nine or ten thousand old soldiers 
was purposely kept inactive by the Eoman govern- 
ment, and was not even allowed to take part in any 
active operations. These were the remains of the 
army of Cannse, and a number of citizens who had 
evaded their militaTy ser\dce: as we have seen 
they had been aU sent to Sicily in disgrace, nofe’^lo 
he recalled till the end of the war.^ Now, however, 
that there was active service required in /Sicily itself. 

1 Livy, XXIIL 32 ; XXIV. 10. 44 ; XXV. 3 ; XXVL 1 

2 Livy, XXIY. 9 ; XXVL 22. 

2 Lhy, XXIIL 25. Sec above, i). 130. 
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541 . these condemned soldiers petitioned Marcellus that 
they might be employed in the field, and have some 
opportunity of retiieidng their character. This 
petition was presented to liim at the end of the 
first year’s campaign in SicHy,. and was referred by 
him to the senate. The answer was remarkable-; 

• ‘The senate could see no reason for entrusting the 
ser%ice of the commonwealth to men who had aban- 
doned their comi’ades at Cannse, while ther were 
fighting to the death ; but if M. Clau^us thought 
differently, he might use his discretion, provided 
always that none of these soldiers should receive 
any .honorary exemptio n or reward, however they 
might distinguish themselves, nor be allowed to 
retmai to Italy till the enemy had quitted it.’^ 
was shown the cnu sum mate policy of the 
Eoman government, in holding out so high a 
standard of military duty, while, without appearing 
to yield to circumstances, they took care not to 
push their severity so far as to hurt themselves. 
Occasions might arise when the services of these 
disgraced soldiers could not be dispensed with ; in 
• such a case Marcellus might employ them. Tet 
even then their j)enalty was not wholly remitted; 
•it was grace enough to let them serve their country 
at all; nothing that they could do was more than 
their bounden; duty of gratitude for the mercy shown 
they could not deserve exemption or rewarff^ 
It was the glory and the happiness of Some thatr^ 
**• .. tier soldiers could bear such severity. >Sicily was 
full of mercenary troops whose swords were hired 
' by foreigners to fight their battles; and if these 

1 Livy, XXT. 5-7. 
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disgraced Eomans had chosen to ofler their sendees 
to Carthage, they might have enjoyed wealth and 
honours, with full vengeance on their unforgiving 
country. Greek soldiers at this time would have 
done so ; the proudest of the nobility of France in 
the sixteenth century did not scruple to revenge 
his private wrongs by treason.^ But these 10,000 
Eomans, although their case was not only hard, but 
grievously unjust, inasmuch as their rich and noble 
countrymen, who had escaped like them from CannaB, 
had received no punishment, still bowed with entire 
submission to their country's severity, and felt that 
nothing could tempt them to forfeit the privilege of 
being Eomans. 

We must not suppose, however, that these men 
were useless, even while.they were kept at a distance 
from the actual field of war. As soon as Syracuse 
became the enemy of Eome, it was certain that the 
Carthaginians would renew the struggle of the first 
Punic war for the dominion of Sicily ; and the 
Eoman province, from its neighbourhood to Carthage, 
was especially exposed to invasion. Lilybceum 
therefore and Drepanum, Eryx and Panormus, re- 
quired strong gan'Lsons for their security ; and .the 
soldiers of Cannse, by forming these garrisons, set 
other troops at liberty who must otherwise have 
been withdrawn from active warfare. As it -was 
these towns were never attacked, and the keys /of 
Sicily, LEybaeum at one end of the island, and 
Messana at the other, remaiued throughout in tile 
hands of the Eomans. ’ 

Yet- the example of Syracuse produced' a^very 
general effect. The cities which had belonged to 
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Eliero’s Idngdom mostly followed it, unless where 
bhe Eomans secifred them in time with sufficient 
garrisions. Himilco, the Carthaginian commander, 
who had been sent over to Pachynus with a small-5- 
fleet to watch the course of events, sailed back to 
Carthage, as soon as the Carthaginian party had 
gained possession of Syi’acuse, and urged the govern- 
ment to increase its a, rma, merits in Sicdy.^ Hannibal 
wrote from Italy to the same effect ; for Sicily had 
been his father’s battle-field for five years, he had 
ilung to it tni the last moment, and his son was no less 
sensible of its importance. Accordingly Himil co 
was supplied with an army, notwithstanding the 
pressure of the Humidian war in Africa ; and land- 
ing on the south coast of Sicily he presently reduced 
Heraclea, Minoa, and Agrigentum, and encouraged 
many of the smaller towns in the interior of the 
island to declare for Carthage. Hippocrates broke 
out of Syracuse and joined him. Marcellus, who 
had left his camp to quell the growing spirit of 
revolt amongst the Sicilian cities, was obliged to -fall’ 
back again-; -and the enemy, pursuing liim closely, 
encamped on the banks of the Anapus. Meanwhile 
^ Carthaginian fleet ran over to Syracuse, and 
entered the great harbour, its object being apparently 
to provision the .place and thus render the Eoman 
blockade jnugatogy.^ 

It was clear /ihat Marcellus coidd not ^akeJiead 
against' a. Carthaginian army supported by Sjwacuse' 
and half the other cities of Sicily. The fleet also was 
unequal to the sermce reqixired of it ; many ships had 
probably been destroyed by Archimedes ; d&ybeeum 
^ Livy, XXI Y. 35. ■ Livy, XXIY, 35, 36. 
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could not be left unguarded, and some sliips were 
necessarily kept there; and in the general revolt 
of the ' Sicilian cities, the Eoman army could not 
vnlways depend on being supplied by land, and would 
require com to be brought sometimes from a distance 
by sea. Besides, the reinforcements which ]\Iarcellus 
so needed must be sent in ships and embarked at 
Ostia ; for Hannibal’s army cut off all communica- 
tion by the usual line, through Lucania to Ehegium, 
and over the strait to Messana. Thirty sliips there- 
fore had to sail back to Eome, to take on board a 
legion and transport it to Panonnus,^om whencef 
by a circuitous route along the south coast of the 
island, the fleet accompanying it all the way, it 
reached Marcellus’ headquarters safely. And now 
the Eomans again had the superiority by sea ; but 
by land HimUco was still master of the field, and 
the Eoman garrison at Murgantia, a -little to the 
north of Syracuse, was betrayed by the inhabitants 
into his hands.^ 

A example was no doubt likely to be followed, 

^^nd should have increased the vigilance of, the 
Eoman garrisons. But it was laid hold of by L. 
Pinarius, the governor of Enna, as a pretence for 
repeating the crime of the Campanians at Ehegium, 
and of the Prsenestines more recently at Casilinum. 
Standing in the centre of Sicily^on the top of a high 
mountain platform, and fenced by precipitous cliffs 
on almost every side, Enna was a stronghold* nearly 
impregnable, except by treachery from within ; and 
whatever became of The Eoman cause in Sicily, the 
holders ^s>'f Enna might hope to retain it as the 
1 Livy XXIY. 36. 
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Ma.mftrtiries had kept Messana. Accordingly Pia- 
arius having pre\dously prepared his soldiers for 
what was to he done, on a signal given ordered them 
to fall upon the people of Enna when assembled in 
the theatre, and massacred them without distinction. 
The plunder of the town Pinarius and his soldiers 
kept to themselves, with the consent of Marcellus, 
who allowed the necessity of the times to be an 
apology for the deed.^ 

The Eomans alleged that the people of Enna were 
. only(,caughtAn— their^ Qwn s na re.; that they had in- 
vited Hippocrates and Himilco to attack the city, 
and had vainly tried to persuade Pinarius to give 
them the keys of the gates, that they might admit 
the enemy to destroy the garrison. But the Sicilians 
saw that, if the people of Enna had meditated 
treachery, the Eomans had prantiRad i t: a whole 
people had been butchered, then’ city plundered, and 
their wives and children made slaves, when they 
were peaceably met in the theatre in their regular 
assembly ; and this new outrage, added to the sack 
of Leontini, led to an almost general revolt. Mar- 
cellus, having collected some corn from the rich 
plains of Leontini, carried it to the camp before 
Syracuse, and made his disp o sition s for his winter 
quarters. Appius Claudius went home to stand for 
the consulsliip, and was succeeded in Ms command 
by T. Quinctius Crispinus, a brave soldier, who was 
afterwards Marcellus’s colleague as consul, and re- 
ceived, his death- wound by Ms side, when Marcellus 
was killed by Hannibal’s ambush. Crispinus . My 
encamped near the sea, not far from the temple of 
1 Livy, XXIY. 37-39. 
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Olympian Jupiter, and also commanded the naval . 
force employed in the siege ; while Marcellus, with 
the other part of the army, chose a position on the 
northern side of Syracuse, between the city and the 
peninsula of Thapsus, apparently for the imrpose of 
keeping up his communications with LeontinL^ As to 
the blockade of Syracuse, it was in fact virtually raised ; c 
all the southern roads were left open, and as a large®" 
part of the Eoman fleet was again called away either^’ 
to LflybEeum or elsewhere, supplies of all sorts were 
freely introduced into the town by sea from Carthage. 

The events of the winter were ®%^p\iraging.to ) 
the Eomans. Hannibal had taken^Tarentum ; and J 
the Tarentine fleet was employed in besieging the t 
Eoman garrison, which stiU. held the citadel. Thus- 
the Eoman naval force was still further divided, as 
it was necessary to convey supplies by sea to the 
garrison; so that, when spring returned, Marcellus 
was at a loss what to attempt, and had almost re- 
solved to break up from Syracuse altogether, and to 
carry the war to the other end of Sicily. But Sosis ‘ 
and other Syracusans of the Eonian party w’ere 
intriguing actively with their countrymen witliin the 
city ; and although one conspiracy, in wliich eighty 
persons were concerned, was detected by Epicydes, 
and the conspirators all put to death, yet the hopes 
they had held out of obtaining easy terms from the 
Eomans were not forgotten ; and the lawlessness of 
the Eoman deserters, and of the other foreign- soldiers, 
made many of the SjTacusans long for a return of 
the, happy times under Hiero, when Eome and 
Syracuse,, were friends.® 

1 Livy, XXIY. 39. = Livy, XXV. 23, 28. 
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2. Thus the spring wore away, and the summer had 
• come, and had reached its prime, and yet the war 
id in Sicily seemed to slumher ; for the gi’eater part 
the cities^wH^rh^ revolted to Carthage were un- 
disturbed l^^thn^omans, yet the Carthaginians 
were not strong enough to assail the heart of the 
Eoman province, and to besiege Drepanum or T,i1 y- 
basum. In this state of things the Syracusans turned 
their eyes to G-reece, and thought that the king of 
Macedbn, who was the open enemy of Eome, and 
the covenanted ally of Carthage, might., serve his - 
own- cause no less than theu's by leaving his ignoble''"' 
warfare on the coast of Epirus and crossing the 
Ionian Sea to deliver Syracuse. Damippus, a Lace- 
, .dsemonian, and one of the counsellors of Hieronymus 
and of Hiero, was accordingly chosen as ambassador, 
and put to sea on his mission to solicit the aid of 
Eling Pldlip.^ 

Again the fortune of Eome interposed to delay 
' the interference of Macedon in the contest. The 
sliip which was conveying Damippus was taken by 
the Eomans on the voyage. The S 3 a’acusans valued 
him highly, and opened a negotiation with Marcellus 
to ransom him. The conferences were held between 
Syracuse and the Eoman camp ; and a Eoman 
soldier, it is said, was struck with the lowness of 
the wall in one particular place, and having counted 
the rows of stones, and so computed the whole 
height, reported to Marcellus that it might be scaled 
with ladders of ordinary length. Marcellus listened 
to the suggestion ; ' but the low poiut was for that 
very reason more carefully guarded, because it 
1 Livy, XXV. 23. 
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seemed to invite attack ; he therefore thought the 
attempt too hazardous, unless occasion should favoui 
1 great festival of Diana was at hand 

a three days’ solemnity, celebrated mth all honours 
to the guardian goddess of S;^acuse. It was a 
season of universal feasting ; and wine was distri- 
buted largely among the multitude, that the neigh- 
bourhood of the Eoman army might not seem tc 
have bardshed all mirth and enjoyment. One vast 
revel prevailed through the city; Marcellus, informed 
p^aU this^fby deserters, got his ladders ready ; and 
^on after dark two cohorts were marched in silence 
and in a long thin column to the foot of the waU, 
preceded by the soldiers of one maniple, who car- 
ried the ladders, and were to lead the way to the 
assault. 

The spot selected for this attempt was in the 
wall which ran along the northern edge of Epipoloe, 
where the ground was steep, and where apparently 
there was no gate or regular approach to the city. 
But the vast lines of Syracuse enclosed a wide space 
of uninhabited ground ; the new quarters of Tyche 
and Neapohs, wliich had been added to the original 
town since the great Athenian siege, were still far 
from reaching to the top of the liill ; and what was 
called the quarter of Epipolse only occupied a small 
part of the sloping ground known in earlier times 
by that name. Thus, when the Eomans scaled the 
northern line, they found that all was quiet and 
lonely ; nor was there any one to spread the alarm 
excej)t the soldiers who garrisoned the several towers 
of the wall itself. These, however, heavy with %vine, 
^ Livy, XXV. 23. Plutarch, Marcellus, 18. Polybius, VI 1 1. 37. 
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2. and dreaming of no danger, were presently surprised % 
• and killed ; and the assailants, thus clearing then- 
way as they went, swept the whole line of the wall 
on their right, folLowmg it up the slope of the hill 
towards the angle formed at the summit hy the 
meeting of the northern line with the southern. , 
Here was the regular entrance into Syracuse from 
the land side ; and this point, being the key of the 
/ whole fortified enclosure, was secured hy the strong 
called Hexapylon, or the Sis Gates — ^probably 
from the number of harriers which must he passed 
before the lines could he fully entered. To this 
point the storming party made their way in the 
darkness, not blindly, however, nor uncertainly, for 
a"'- Syracusan was guiding ‘them, — that very Sosis^ 
who had been one of the assassins of Hieronymus, 
and one of the murderers of Hiero’s daughters, and 
who, when he was one of the captains-general of 
Syracuse, must have become acq^uainted with all the 
secrets of the fortifications. Sosis led the two 
Roman cohorts towards Hexapylon ; from that com- 
manding height a fire signal was thrown up, to 
announce the success of their attempt, and the loud 
and sudden blast of the Roman trumpets from the 
i top' of the walls called the Romans to come to the 
support of their friends, and told the bewildered 
^ Syracusans that the key of their lines was in the 
hands of the enemy.^ 

Ladders were now set, and the wall was scaled 
'' 'in all directions, for the main gates of Hexapylon 
cordd not be forced till the next morning and the 
only passage immediately opened was a small side 
1 Livy, XXVI. 21. = Livy, XXV. 24. Piutarch, Marcellas, 18. • 
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;» gate at no great distance from them. But whei 
daylight came Hexapylon was entirely taken, anc 
the main entrance to the city was cleared, so thai 
Marcellus marched in with liis whole army, and tool 
possession of the summit of the slope of Epipola3. 

that high ground he saw Syracuse at lii^ 
; 2 rfeek and, he doubted not, in his • power, a Twc 
'^uaAers of the city, the IsTew Town as it was called 
and Tyche, were open to his first advance ; then 
only fortification being the general enclosure of^tlu 
lines, which he had already earned. Below, jus^ 
overhanging the sea, or floating on its waters, laj 
Achradina and the island of Ortygia, fenced by then 
own separate walls, which, till the time of the firs* 
Dionysius, had been the limit of Syracuse, the wallj 
which the great Athenian armament had besieger 
in vain. Nearer on the right, and running so deepl} 
into the land that it seemed almost to reach th( 
foot of the heights on which he stood, lay the ^ 
basin of the great harbour, its broad surface hal 
hidden by the hulls of a hundred Carthaginiai 
sliips ; wliile further on the right was the camp o 
his lieutenant T. Crispinus, crowning the risinj 
ground beyond the Anapus, close by the temple o^ 
Olympian Jupiter. So striking was the ^iew: oi 
every side, and so surpassing was the glory of hit 
conquest, that IMarcellus, old as he was, was quit( 
overcome by it ; unalfie to contain the feelings o: 
that moment, he burst into tears.^ 

A deputation from the inhabitants .oft Tyche ah? 
Neapolis’ approached him, bearing the ’ ensigns, o: 
suppliants, and imploring him to save them from fire 
> ■ ' 1 Livy. XXY. 24. 
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i2. and massacre. He granted tlieir prayer, but at the 
price of every article of tlieir property, wliicli was 
to be given up to tbe Eoman soldiers as plunder. 
At a regular signal the army was let loose upon the', 
houses of Tyche and H'eapol^, with no other restric- 
tion than that of offering no personal violence. 
How far such a command would be heeded in such 
a. season of license we can only conjecture. The 
Eoman writers estol the humanity of Marcellus, but 
the Syracusans regarded him as a merciless spoiler, 
who had wished to take the town by assault rather 

• than by a voluntary surrender, that he might have 
a pretence for seizing its plimder.^ Such a prize, 
indeed^ had never before been won by a Eoman 
army ; even, the wealth of Tai’entum was not to be 

v^mpared with that of Syracuse. Eut as yet the 
^J^ppetites of the Eoman soldiers were fleshed rather ' 
than satisfied ; less than half of Syracuse was in 
their power ; and a fresh siege was necessary to win 
the spoil of Aehradina and Ortygia. Still, what 
■&ey had afready gained gave Marcellus large means 
; the fort of Euryalus, on the summit 
of Epipolse, near Hexapylon, which might have 
caused him serious annoyance on his rear while 
engaged in attacking Aehradina, was surrendered to 
bi-m by its governor, EMlodemus, an Argive ; and 
the Eomans set eagerly to work to complete their 
conquest. Having formed three camps before Ach- 

* radina, they hoped soon to starve the remaining 
quarters of the city into a surrender.^ 

,.;Epicydes meanwhile showed a courage and activity 
I . worthy of one who had learned war under Hannibal 
1 Livy, XXVI. 30. = Livy, XXY. 25, .26. 
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A squadron of the Carthaginian fleet put to sea one 
stormy night, when the Eoman blockading ships 
were driven off from the mouth of the harbour, and 
/ran across to Carthage to request fresh succours. 

7*^ese^were prepared with the greatest expedition; 
while Hippocrates and Himilco, with their com- 
bined Carthaginian and Sicilian armies, came from 
the western end of the island to attack the Eoman 
army on the land side. They encamped on the 
shore of the harbour, between the mouth of the 
Anapus and the city, and assaulted the camp of 
Crispinus, while Epicydes sallied from Achradina 
to attack Marcellus. But Eoman soldiers flghting 
behind fortifications were invincible ; their lines at 
Capua in the following year repelled Hannibal him- 
self ; and now their positions before Syracuse were 
maintained with equal success against Hippoer;;tes 
and Epicydes. Still the Carthaginian army remained 
in its camp on the shore of the harbour, partly in the 
hope of striking some blow against the enemy, but 
more to overawe the remains of the Eoman party 
in Syracuse, which the distress of the siege, and 
the calamities of Neapolis and Tyche, must have 
rendered numerous and active. ]\Ieanwhile the 
summer advanced ; the weather became hotter and 
hotter; and the usual malaria fevers began to 
prevail in both armies, and also in Syracuse. But 
the air here, as at Eome, is much more unhealthy 
without the city than witliin ; above aU, the marshy 
ground by the Anapus, where the Carthaginian' 
army lay- was almost pestilential ; and the ordinarj- , 
summer fevers in this situation soon assumed a 
character of extreme maligni ty. The Sicilians 
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42. immediately moved tlieir quarters, and witlidreir 
into the neighbouring cities ; hut the Carthaginians 
remained on the ground, till their whole army was 
effectually destroyed. Hippocrates and Hhmlco 
both perished with their soldiers.^ T/t-S'-Sr- 
et The Eomans suffered less; for Marcellus had 
quartered his men in the houses of Heapolis and 
Tyche ; and the high buildings and narrow streets 
of the ancient towns kept off the sun, and allowed 
both the sick and the healthy to breathe and move 
in a cooler atmosphere. Still the deaths were 
numerous ; and as the terror of Archimedes and his 
artillery restrained the Boma^ from any attempts 
to hatte r or scale the walls, they had nothing to 
trust to save famine or treason. But Bomilcar was 
on his way from Carthage with 130 ships of war, 
and a convoy of 7 0 0 storeships, laden with supphes 
of every description; he had reached the Sicilian 
*^(mst near Agrigentum,^when prevailing easterly 
winds checked his farther advance, and he could not 
' reach P.g^ynus. Alarmed at this most unseason- 
able delay, and fearing lest the fleet should return 
to Africa in despair, Epicydes himself left Syracuse, 
and went to meet it, and to hasten its advance. 
The^toreships, which were worked by sails, were 
^^Blfliged to remain at Herad^; hut Epicydes pre- 
vailed on Bomilcar to bring on his ships of war to 
Pachynus, where the Pioman fleet, though inferior 
in. numbers, was waiting to intercept his progress. 
The east winds at length abated, and Bomilcar ^ 
■StooiLo ut to sea to double Pachynus.^ But when'^ 
the Eoman fleet advanced against him, he suddenly 
• ■ - 1 Livy, XXV. 26. 
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changed his plans, it is said ; and ha^dng despatclied a 
orders to the storeships at Heraclea to return 
immediately to Africa, he himself, instead of engag- 
ing the Eomans, or maldng for Syracuse, passed 
along the eastern coasl of^icily without stopj)ing. 
and continued his course till he reached Tarentum.^ 
Here again the story in its present state greatly r 
needs explanation. It is true that Hannibal was 
very anxious at this time to reduce the citadel of 
Tarentum ; and he probably required a fleet to co- 
operate with liim, in order to cut off the garrison’s 
supplies by sea. But Bomilcar had been sent out 
especially to throw s ucco urs into SjTacuse ; and wc((^ 
cannot conceive his abandoning this object on a 
sudden without any intelligible reason. The prob- 
ability is that the easterly winds still kept the 
storeships at Heraclea ; and if they could not reach 
Syracuse, nothing was to be gained by a naval 
battle. And then, as the service at Tarentum was 
urgent, he thought it best to go thither, and to send 
^ack the convo y to Africa, rather than wait inactive 
on the Sicilian coast, till tlie wind became favour- 
able. After all, Syracuse did not fall for want of 
provisions: the havoc caused by sickness, both in 
the city and in the Carthaginian camp on the 
Anapus, must have greatly reduced the number of 
consumers, and made the actual supply available 
for a longer period. It_seems to have been 
worse mischief than the conduct of Bomilcar ; tind- 
Epicydes liimself, as if despairing of fortune, with,- 
drew to Agrigentum instead of returning to Syracuse, 
for from- the moment of his departure the city seems 
1 Livy, XXV. 27. 
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;o liave been abandoned to anarchy. At first the 
’emains of the Sicilian army, which now occupied 
;wo towns in the interior, not far from Syracuse, 
3egan to negotiate with Marcellus, and persuaded 
-he- Syracusans to rise on the generals left in 
ionnnand by Epicydes, and to put them to death. 
STew captains-general were then appointed, probably 
)f the Eoman party ; and they began to treat with 
\Iarcellus for the surrender of Syracuse, and for the 
general settlement of the war in Sicily.^ 

Marcellus listened to them readily ; but his army 
,vas longing for the plunder of Achradina and 
drtygia ; and he Icnew not how to disappoint them : 
br we may be sure that no pay was issued at this 
)eriod to any Eoman army ser^dng out of Italy ; in 
he provinces war was by fair means or foul to 
:upport war. Meanwhile the miserable state of 
iffairs in Syracuse was furthering the wish of the 
loman soldiers. A besieged city, with' no efficient 
government, and full of foreign mercenaries, whom 
-here was no native force to restrain, was like a 
vreeh in mutiny weabmess and^ furious 

mlsinns w ere met in the same body. The Eoman 
leserters first excited the tumult, and persuaded aU 
he foreign soldiers to join them ; a new outbreak 
)f violence followed ; the Syracusan captains-general 
,vere massacred in their turn: and the foreign 
soldiers were again triumphant. Three officers, eacli 
,vith a district of his own, were appointed to com- 
nand in Acliradina, and three more in Ortygia." 

■ The foreign soldiej is now held the fate of Sjuacuse 
in their hands; and they began to consider that 

1 Livy, XXV. 28. = 29. 
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they might make their terms with the Romans, 
although the Roman deserters could not. Tlieir 
blood was not called for by the inflexible law of 
military discipline; by a timely treachery they 
might earn not impunity merely, but reward. So 
thought Mericus, a Spaniard, who had the charge 
of a part of the sea-wall of Achradina. Accordingly 
he madeJiis bargain with Marcellus, and admitted 
a party of Roman soldiers by night at one of the 
gates which opened towards the harbour. As soon 
as morning dawned MarceUus made a general 
assault on the land front of Acliradina ; the gamson 
of Ortygia hastened to join in the defence ; and the 
Romans then sent boats full of men round into 
the great harbour, and, effecting a landing under 
the walls, earn ed the island mth little difficulty. 
Meanwhile Mericus had openly joined the Roman 
party, whom he had admitted into Achradina ; and 
Marcellus, having liis prey in liis power, called off’ 
his soldiers from the assault, lest the royal treasures, 
which were kept in Ortygia, should be plundered in 
the general sack of the town.^ 

In the respite thus gained the Roman deserters 5 
found an opportunity to escape out of Syracuse, j 
MTiether they forced their way out, or whether the ^ 
soldiers, hungry for plunder, and not \\dshing ta’ 
encounter the resistance of desperate men, obliged 
Marcellus to connive at their escape, we laiow not ; 
but with them all wish or power to hold out -longer 
vanished from Syracitse; and a deprtation finm 
Achradina came once more to Marcellus, praying 
for nothing beyond the Hves and personal freedom 
1 Livy, XXY. 30. 
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12. of tlie citizens and tlieir families. TMs^ it -seems, 
"• was granted ; but as soon as Marcellus bad sent bis 
'^"^jimstor to secure the royal treasures in Ortygia, 
the soldiers were let loose upon the city to plunder 
it at their discretion. They did not merely plunder 
however: blood was shed unsparingly, partly by 
the mere violence of the soldiers, partly by the axes 
of the lictors, as the punishment of rebellion against 
the majesty of Eome. Amidst the horrors of the 
sack of the city Archimedes was slain.^ The 
stories of his death vary ; and which, if any of them 
is the true one, we cannot determine. But Mar- 
cellus, who made it his glory to carry all the finest 
works of art from the temples of Syracuse to Eome," 
would no doubt have been glad to have seen 
Archimedes walking amongst the prisoners at his 
triumph. He is said to have shown kindness to 
the relations of Archimedes for his sake and if 
this be true, he earned a glory which few Eomans 
ever deserved,^that of honouring merit in an enemy, 
le , Old as Archimedes was, the Eoman soldier s 


n 

fra- 


jsword dealt kmdly with him, in cutting short his 


scanty term of remaining life, and saving him from 
ibeholding the misery of his country. It was a 
Wetched sight to see the condition of Syracuse, 
when the sack was over, and what was caEed a 


state of peace and safety had returned. Every 
house was laid bare, every temple stript ; and the 


•'VilLivy; XXV. 31. Plutarcli^ Marcellus, 19. Valerius ilari- 
jutis, VIII. 7 . 7 . Diodorus, XXVI. Eragm. 18. 

- Livy, XXV. 40. Polybius, IX. 10. Cicero, in Verrem, IV. 
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miptij pfifefaLs showed how sweeping the spoiler’s 
vork had been. The Sjnracusans beheld their 
captive gods carried to the Eoman quarters, or put 
)n shipboard to be conveyed to Eome ; the care 
vitli which they were handled, lest the conqueror’s 
riumph should lose its most precious ornaments, 
)nly adding to the grief and indignation of the 
conquered. Those fathers and mothers, who were 
!0 happy as to gather all their children safe around 
hem when the plunder was over, had escaped the 
;word indeed ; and they and their sons and daughters 
vere not yet sold as slaves ; but their only choice 
vas still between slavery or death. They had lost 
everything. ”\\Tiat food was still remaining in the 
besieged city the sack had either carried off or 
lestroyed ; and, if food had been at hand, thej" had 
money to buy it. And this came upon them 
i^pr a bpn.\^ vi'gifQfinn nf ; when the body, 

'educed by that weakening malaria fever, needed 
ill tender care and comfort to restore it, instead of 
3eing harassed by alarm and anxiety, and exposed 
to destitution and starvation. Many therefore sold 
themselves to the Roman soldiers^ to escape djdng 
by hunger ; and the family circle, which the sack 
of the city had spared, was again broken up for 
ever.^ Those who, being unmarried and childless, 
- givcrL n o^diQstages to .fortune, and who might 
yet hope to live in personal freedom, were only the 
more able to feel the ruin and degradation of their 
country. Syracuse, who had led captive the hosts 
of Athens, and seen the invading armies of Carthage 
melt away by disease under her walls, till scarce 
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any remained to fly, — Syracuse, where Dionysius 
had reigned, which Timoleon had freed, whicli 
Hiero had cherished and sheltered under his lon« 

o 

paternal rule, — was now become subject to bar - 
^h arians, whom she had helped in their utmost need, 
and who were repaying the imshaken friendsliip of 
Hiero with the, plunder of his city and the subjuga- 
tion of liis people. If there was a yet keener pang 
to be felt by every noble - S}T:acusan, it was to 
behold their countrymen, who had fought in the 
Eoman army, returning in triumph, establishing 
themselves in- the empty houses of the slaughtered 
defenders of their country, and insulting the general 
misery by displaying the rewards of their treason. 
L4.mong these was Sosis, assassin, murderer, and 
h’aitor, who was looking forward to the triumph of 
Marcellus, as one to whom the shame of his country 
was Ms glory, and her ruin the making of his 
fortune.^ 

: Sp-acuse had fallen ; and the cities in the eastern 

■ .part of Sicily had no other hope now than to obtain 
pardon, if it might be, from Eome, by immediate 
submission. But it was too late : they were treated 
conquered enemies^ that is to say, Marcellus 
^ put to death those of their citizens who were most 
obnoxious, and imposed such forfeitures of land on 
the cities, and such terms of submission for the time 
to come, as he judged expedient. It became the 
fasMon afterwards to extol his humanity, and even 
Ms refinement,^ because he showed Ms taste for the 
works of Greek art by carrjdng the statues of the 

1 Livy, xxvi. 21. . = Livy, XXV. 40. 
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Syracusan temples to Rome. But Ins admiration 
of Greek art did not make him treat tlie Greeks 
themselves with less severity; and the Sicilians 
toed him with perfidy as well as cruelty, and 
regarded him as the merciless oppressor of their 
country.^ 

Meantime Hannibars comprehensive ^dew had 
not lost sight of Sicily. Wlien he heard of the 
havoc caused by the epidemic sickness, and of the 
death of Hippocrates, he sent over another of Iiis 
officers to share with Epicydes, and with the 
general who came from Carthage, in the command 
of the war. Tliis was Mutines, or jitydtonus, a 
half-caste Carthaginian, excluded on that account 
from cmUhonmirs but Hannibars camp recognised 
no such distinctions ; and brave and able men, 
whatever was their race or condition, were sure to 
be employed and rewarded there. Mutines proved 
the-unerring^judgment of Hannibal in his choice of 
officers. His arrival in Sicily was equivalent to 
an army : being put at the head of the Nuniidian 
cavahy then sersdng under Epicydes and Hanno, lie 
overran the whole island, encouraging the allies of 
Carthage, harassing those of Eoine, and defjdng 
pursuit or resistance by the rapidity and skill of 
his movements. He renewed the system of warfare 
which Hamilcar had maintained so long in the last 
war ; and having the strong place of Agiigentum to 
retire to in case of need, lie perplexed the Boinqn 
generals not a little. Marcellus was obliged to take 
the field, and march from Syi'acuse westward as far. 

J Livy, XXVI. 29-32. Plutarch, Marcellus, 23. 

2 Livy, XXT. 40. Polybius, IX. 22. 
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3. as the Himera, where the enemy’s army lay 
encamped. But he met with a rough reception; 
the hTumidian cavalry crossed the river, and came 
swarming round his camp, insulting and annoying 
liis soldiers on guard, and confining Ins whole army 
to their intrenchments ; and when onjhe next daj:, 
' impatient of this annoyance, he offered battle in 
the field, Mutines and his Ifumidians broke in upon 
liis lines with such fury that he was fain to retreat 
with all speed and seek the shelter of his camp 
again. It appears that other arms were then tried 
better success : the Humidians were tampered 
; their irregular habits and impatient tempers 
made them at aU times difficult to manage ; and a 
party of them having left the Carthaginian camp in 
disgust, Mutines went after them to pacify and win 
them back to their duty, earnestly conjuring Hanno 
and Epicydes not to venture a battle till he should 
return. But Hanno was jealous of Hannibal’s 
officers ; and holding his own commission directly 
from the government of Carthage, he could not bear 
to be restrained by a half-caste soldier, sent to Sicily 
from Hannibal’s camp, by the mere authority of the 
general His, rank probably gave him a casting 
vote, , when only one other commander was present, 

- so that Epicydes in vain protested against his 
'imprudence.^ A‘ battle was ventured; and not 
only was the genius of Mutines wanting, but the 
Humidians whom he had left with Hanno, thinking 
them commander insulted, would take no active 
pait • in the action, and Hanno ' was defeated with 
loss. 
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Marcellus, rejoiced at lia^dng thus retrieved his 
honour, liad no mind to risk another encounter with 
Mutines; he forthwith retreated to Syracuse/ and 
as the term of his command was now expired, ]iis 
^thoughts were all turned to Eome, and to his 
^^TT^xpected triump h. He left Sicily after the fall of 
Capua, towards the. end of the suinmer 543, and 
about a year after the conquest of Syracuse, but he 
was not allowed to carry his army home with liim, 
and M. Comehus Cethegus, one of the prietors, who 
succeeded him in his command, found that his 
province was far from being in a state of peace. 
The Carthaginians had reinforced their army, Mutines 
Avith his Numidians was scouring the whole country, 
the soldiers were discontented because they had not 
been permitted to return home, and the Sicilians 
were driven desperate by the oppressions which 
MarceUus had commanded or winked at, and w^ere 
ready to break out in revolt again.^ 

In fact it appears that in the year 544, nearly 
two years after the fall of SjTacuse, there were as 
many as sixty-six towns in Sicdy in a state of revolt 
from Eome, and in alliance with Carthage.*^ So 
greatly had Mutines restored the Carthaginian cause, 
that it was thought necessarj" to send one of the 
consuls over with a consular army, to bring the war 
to an end Accordingly M. Valerius La3\dnus, ^Yho 
had been employed for the last tliree or four years 
on the coast of Epirus, conducting the w\ar agai/ist 
Pliilip, and who was chosen consul with IMarcellus 
in the year 544, carried over a regular consular 


1 Li;y, XXV. 41. 


= Livy, XXVI. 21. 


2 Liv}', XXVI, 40. 
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4. army into Sicily ; wliile L. Cincius, one of tlie new 
prsetors, and probably tbe same man who is known 
as one of tbe earliest Homan Instorians, took tbe 
command of tbe old province, and of tbe soldiers of 
Cannfe wbo were still quartered tbered Tbe army 
witb wbicb Marcellus bad won Syracuse was now 
at last disbanded, and tbe men were allowed to 
return borne witb as much of tbeir plunder as they 
bad not spent or wasted, but four legions were 
even now employed in Sicily, besides a fleet of 100 
ships ; and yet Mutines and bis Humidians were 
overrunning all parts of tbe island ; and tbe end of 
tbe war seemed as distant as ever, 
is Lse^dnus advanced towards Agrigentum, with 
small hope, however, of taking tbe place, for Mutines 
^sallied whenever be '^oidd, and carried back 'msl.\ 
,e plunder in safety whenever he would, whilst, the’’ • 
neighboiu'hood of Carthage made relief by sea always 
within calculation, whatever naval force tbe Homans 
might employ in tbe blockade. In this state of 
.. things, Lse^dnus, to bis astonishment, received a secret 
- 'conununication from Mutines, offering to put Agri- 
' gentum into bis power. Tbe half-caste African, the 
officer of Hannibal, the sole stay of the Carthaginian 
cause in Sicily, was on aU these accoimts odious to 
Hanno, and it is likely that Mutines did not bear 
his glory meekly, and that he expressed the scorn 
wliich Hannibal’s soldier was likely to feel for the 
pride and incapacity of the general sent out by the 
goA'ernment at home, and probably by tbe party 
opposed to 'Hannibal, and afraid of bis glory. But , 

■ whatever was tbe secret of tbe quarrel, its effects 


3 Livy, XXTI. 28. 
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were public enough, for Hanno ventured to deprive a.p.c 
M utines of hi.? command. The iSTumidians, however, 
would obey no other leader, while h im they would 
obey in everything ; and at his bidding they rose in 
open mutiny, took possession of one of the gates of 
the town, and let in the Eomans. Hanno and 
Epicydes had just time to fly to the Iiarbour, to 
hasten on board a ship, and escape to Carthage; 
but their soldiers, sui’prised and panic-struck, were 
cut to pieces ■with little resistance, and Laivinus won 
Agrigentum. He treated it more severely than 
Marcehus had dealt ■with Syracuse ; after executing 
the principal citizens, he sold all the rest for slaves, 


and sent the money which he received for them to 

blow was decisive.^ Twent}’' otliei’ town si 
y^wl^b still held with the Carthaginians, were pre- 
sently betrayed to the Eomans, either by theii 
garrisons, or by some of their own citizens; six 
were stormed by the Eoman army, and the remainder;! 


to the number of forty, then^subnutted_at^d^r^ipn. 
The consul dealt out his rewards to the traitors w]) J 


had betrayed their country, and liis lictors scourged 
and beheaded the brave men who had persevered 
the longest in their resistance : thus at last he was 
able to report to the senate that the war in Sicily 
was at an end 

Four thousand adventurers of all descriptions, 
who in the troubled state of Sicily had taken posses- 
sion of the town of Agathyrna on the north coast 
of the island, and were maintaining themselves there 
by robbery, Lcevinus carried over into Italy at the 


^ Livy, XXYI. 40. 
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. close of the year, and landed them at Bheginm, to 
be employed in a plundering warfare in Bmttiiim. 
Having thus cleared the island of aU open distmhers 
of its peace, he obliged the Sicilians, says Lh^, to 
turn their attention to agriculture, that its fruitful 
soil might grow corn to supply the wants of Italy 
and of Eome.^ And he assured the senate, at the 
end of the year, that the work was thoroughly done ; 
that • not ,a single Carthaginian was left in Sicily ; 
that the tovms were re-peopled by the return of 
their peaceable inhabitants, and the land was again 
cultivated ; that he had laid the foimdation of a 
state of things equally happy for the Sicilians and 
for Eome.^ 

So Lasvinus said, and so he probably beheved. 
But with the return of peace to the island, there 
a host of Italian and Eoman s peculator s, who, 
in the general distress of the Sicilians, bought up 
large tracts of land at a low price, or became the 
occupiers of estates which had belonged to Sicilians 
of the Carthaginian party, and had been forfeited to 
Eome after the execution or flight of their owners. 
The Sicilians of the Eoman party followed the ex- 
ample, and became rich out of the distress of their 
countrymen. Slaves were to be had cheap, and 
corn was likely to find a sure market, whilst Italy 
was suffering from the ravages of war. Accordingly 
Sicily was crowded vsdth slaves, employed to grow 
corn for the great landed proprietors, whether Sicilian 
or Italian, and so ill-fed by their masters that they 
^on began ^to provide for themselves by robbery. 
The poorer Sicilians^were the sufferers from this e\dl, 

1 Lut, XXVI. 40. = Livy, XXYII. 5. 
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and as the masters were well content that their a 
slaves should be maintained at the expense of others, 
they were at no pains to restrain their outrages. 
Thus, although nominally at peace, though full of 
wealthy proprietors, and though exporting corn 
largely every year, yet Sicily was teeming with e^dls, 
which, seventy or eighty years after, broke out in 
4-1,^ 1 j-Kig atrocities of the Servile Wnr^ 
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State of Italy — Distress of tlie people — Twelve colonies refuse to 
support the war — Eighteen colonies offer all their resources to 
the Eomans— Events of the war— Death of Marcellus — ^Fabius 
recovers Tarentum — March of Hasdrubal into Italy — He 
reaches the coast of the Adriatic— Great inarch of C. Hero from 
Apulia to oppose him — Battle of the Metaurus, and death of 
Hasdrubal. — a.tj.c, 543 to a.it.c. 547. 

In following the war in Sicily to its conclusion, we 
have a little anticipated the course of our narrative, 
for we have been speaking of the consulship of hi. 
Lsevinus, wliilst our account of the war in Italy has 
not advanced beyond the roiddle of the preceding 
year. , The latter part of the year 543 was marked, 
however, by no military actions of consec[uence ; so 
great an event as the fall of Capua having, as was 
natural, produced a pause, during which both parties 
had to then: future plans according to the 

altered state of their affairs and of then' prospects. 

Hannibal on his side had retired, as we have seen, 

. into Apuha, after his unsuccessful attempt upon 
l^b^um, and there allowed his soldiers to enjoy an / 
interval of rest. The terrible example oE Capua vA''! 
shook the resolution of his Italian auies, an^d-made.- 
them considQ: whether a timely submission to' Eome 
might not he their wisest policy ; nay, it became a 
question whether their pardon might not he secured 
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by betraying Hannibal’s garrisons, and returning to . 
tlieir dutj' not empty-handed. Hannibal therefore 
neither dared to risk his soldiers by dispersing them 
about in small and distant towns, nor could he 
undertake, even if he kept liis army together, to 
cover the wide extent of country which had revolted 
to bim at different periods of the war. His men 
would be worn out by a succession of fl ying_ marches ; / 
and, after all, the Eoman armies were so numerous 
that he would always be in danger of arri-\ing too 
late at the point attacked. Accordingly he found 
it necessary to abandon many places altogether, and 
from some he obhged the inliabitants to migrate, and 
made them remove within the limits which he still 
hoped to protect. In this manner, it is probable, the 
western side of Italy, from the edge of Campania to 
Bruttium, was at once left to its fate, including what 
had been the territory of the Capuans on the .shores 
of the Gulf of Salemum, the country of the Picen- 
tians, and Lucania, while Apulia and Bruttium were 
carefully defended. But in evacuating the towns 
which they could not keep, and still more in the 
compelled migrations of the inhabitants, Hannibal’s 
soldiers committed many excesses, property was 
plundered, and blood was shed ; and thus the minds 
of the Italians were stiU more generally alienated.^ 
We have seen that immediately after, the fall of: 
Capua C. Hero, with a part of the troops which had ' 
been employed on the blockade, had been sent off to £ 
Spain.^ . Pulvius remamed at Capua with another 

part, ahrbunting .to a complete consular .mmjV and 

} Livj-, XXVI. 38. - Livy, XXVI. 17 ; above p. 177. 

3 Livj', XXVI. 28. 
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. some were probably sent home. The two- consuls 
marched into Apulia, which was to be their province,^ 
but no active operations took place dm’ing the re- 
mainder of the season, and at the end of the year 
P. Sulpicius was ordered to pass over into Epirus, A.i/ 
and succeed M. Lsevinus in the command of the. war 
against Philip. The home administration was left 
in the hands of C. Calpurnius Piso, the city prastor. 

About the time that the two consuls took the 
^ command in Apulia, M. Cornelius Cethegus, who 
had obtained that province as praetor at the begui- 
le ning of the year, was sent over to Sicily to command 
the army there, Marcellus having just left the island 
to return to Pome. Marcellus was anxious to 
obtain a triumph for liis conquest of Syracuse, but 
the war in Sicily was still raging, and Mutines was 
in full activity. The senate therefore would not 
l^ grant a triumph for an imperfect victory,^ut allowed 
Marcellus the honour of the smaller trimnph or 
ovation. He was highly dissatisfied at this, and 
consoled himself by going up in triumphal procession 
to the temple of Jupiter on the highest summit of 
..the Alban hills, and offering sacrifice there, a cere- 
mony which by virtue of his impe rium he could 
lawfully perform ; he might go in procession where 
he pleased, and sacrifice where he pleased, except 
within the limits of Pome itself. On the day after 
liis triumph on the bill of Alba he entered Pome 
with the ceremony of an ovation, walking on foot 
according to the rule, instead of being drawn in a 
chariot in kingly state as in the proper triumph. 

But the show was unusually splendid, for a great 
1 Livy, XXVI. 22. 
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picture of Syracuse with all its fortifications was 
displayed, and with it some of the very artillery 
wliich Arcliimedes had made so famous in his 
defence of them; besides an unwonted display of 
the works of art of a more peaceful kind, the spoils 
of Hiero’s palace and of the temples in liis city, 
silver and bronze figures, embroidered carpets and 
coverings of couches, and, above aU, some of the 
finest pictures and statues. Men also observed the 
traitor Sosis walking in the procession ^yit]x a 
coronet of gold on his head, as a benefactor of the 
Eoman people ; he was further to be rewarded with 
the Eoman franchise, with a house at his own choice 
out of those belonging to the Syracusans who had 
remained true to their country, and with five hundred 
jugerajDf land, which had either been, theirs or part 
of the royal domain.^ v ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

At the end of the year Cn. Pulvius was summoned 
to Eome firom Apulia to preside at the consular 
comitia. On the day of the election the first 
century of the Veturian tribe, wliich had obtained 
the first voice by lot, gave its votes in favour of T. 
Manlius Torquatus and T. Otacilius Crassus. As 
the voice of the tribe first called was generally 
followed by the rest, Manlius, who was present, was 
immediately greeted by the congiutulations of his 
friends ; but instead of accepting them he made his 
way to the consul’s seat, and requested him to call 
back the century w’hich had just voted, and allow 
him to say a few words. The centurj^ was sum- 
moned again, all men wondering what was about to 
happen. Manlius had been consul five-and-twenty 

1 Ury, XXYL 21. 
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44. years before, in tbe memorable year when the temple 
%,.of Janns was shut in token of the jAtihcation of^; 
^^'^.peacejwith Carthage ; twenty years had passed since 
he was censor, and though hk vigour of body and 
mind was still great, he was an old man, and age 
had made him nearly blind. ‘I am unfit to 
l^’^xommand,’ he said, 'for I can only sjse, through. tha 
''•’^ eyes of others. This is no time for incompetent 
generals; let the century make a better choice.’ 
But the century answered unanimously ‘ that they 
could not make a better ; that they again named 
Manlius and Otacilius consuls.’ ‘Your tempers 
- and my rule,’ said the old man, ‘will never suit. 
Give your votes over again, and remember that the 
Carthaginians are in Italy, and that their general is 
Hannibal’ A murmur of admiration burst from 
all around, and the voters of the century were 
moved. They were the younger men of their tribe, 
and they besought the consul to summon the century 
of their eldscs, that they might be guided by their 
counsel. ^ Tulvius accordingly summoned the century 
of elders of the Yeturian tribe, and the two centmies 
retired to confer on the question. The elders re- 
commended that Fabius and Marcellus should be 
chosen, or, if a new consul were desirable, that they 
should take one of these, and with h im elect M. 
Lsevinus, who for some years past had done good 
service in conducting the war against King Phihp. 
Their adduce was adopted, and the century gave its 
votes now in favour of Marcellus and Lm'sdnus. All 
the other, centuries confirmed their choice ; and thus 
T. Otacilius was for the second time, by an extra- 
ordinary interference with the votes of the centmies. 
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deprived of the consulship, to which some uncom- 
monly amiable qualities, or some peculiar influence,' 
had twice, in spite of his deficient ability, recom- 
mended him.^ r. 

He probably never knew ^ of this second disap- 
pointment, for scarcely was the election over when 
news arrived from Sicily of his death." Cn. Fiihuus 
returned to his army in Apulia, and as Ln3\dnus 
was still absent in Epirus, Marcellus on the usual 
day, the ides of March, entered upon the consulship 
alone. Q. Eulvius was still at Capua, but Q. Eabius 
and T. Manlius were at Eome ; and theh Qoutpsels,! 
together Avith those of Marcellus, were of the greatest 
influence in the senate, and probably directed the 
government. 

There was need of all their ability and all their 
firmness, for never had the posture of affairs been 
more alarming. Hannibars unconquered and un- 
conquerable army, although it had not saved Capua, 
had wasted Italy more widely than ever in the last 
campaign ; and it liad struck particularly at countries 
which had Ihtherto escaped its ravages, the valleys 
of the Sabines, and the country of the thirt^^-five 
tribes themselves, up to the very gates of Home. 
Many of the citizens had not only lost their standing 
crops, but their cattle had been carried off and their 
houses burnt to the groimd.^ Actual scarcity was 
added to other causes of distress, insomuch tliat the 
{ modius of wheat rose to nearly three d enarii, which 
in a plentiful season eight years afterwards was sold 
at Tour asses, or the fourth part of one denarius.'* 

- Lhy, XXVL 22. " Ury, XXYI. 23. 

XXVL 26. Polybius, IX. 45. Livy, XXXL 4. 
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;4. The peq^le were becoming nnable to bear furtber 
burdens ; and some of the Latin colonies, which had 
hitherto been the firmest support of the common- 
wealth, were suspected to be not only unable but 
unwilling. It was probably to meet the urgent 
necessity of the case that the armies were somewhat 
reduced this year, four legions, it seems, being 
disbanded.^ But this fruit of the faU of Capua was 
in part neutralised by the necessity of raising fresh 
seamen j for unless the commonwealth maintained 
its naval superiority, Sicily would be lost, and Philip 
might be- expected on the coasts of Italy, and the 
supply of corn which was looked for from Egypt in 
the faHui’e of all nearer resources, would become 
very precarious.^ Accordingly, a tax was imposed, 
requiring all persons, in proportion to the returns of 
their property at the last census, to pro^^.de a certain 
,, munber of seamen with pay and provisions for thirty 
;Mays. But our own tax of ship-money/^did not excite 
more opposition, though on different grounds. The 
people complained aloud; crowds gathered in the 
forum, and declared that no power could force from 
them what they had not got ; that the consids might 
sell their goods and lay hold on their persons if they 
chose, but they had no means of payment.® The 
consuls, — for Lseviuus was by this time returned 
home from Macedonia, — with that dignity which 
the Eoman government never forgot for an iustant, 
issued an order, giving the defiiulters tliree days to 
consider their determination ; thus seeming to grant 
as an indulgence what necessity obliged them to- 

t. 

1 Livy, XXYI. 28. = Polybius, IX. 45. 
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yield. Meanwhile they summoned the senate, and Aa 
when every one was equally convinced of the neces- 
sity of procuring seamen, and the impossibility of 
carrying through the tax, L?e^inus, in his colleague's 
name and his own, proceeded to address the senators. 

He told them that, before they could call on tlie 
people to make sacrifices, they must set the example. 
^Let each senator,' he said, "keep his gold ring, and 
the rings of his Avife and children ; let him keep 
■ the golden bulla wom> by his sons under-age, and 
one ounce of gold for ornaments for his wife, and an 
ounce for each of his daughters. All the rest of the 
gold which we possess let us offer for the public . 
service. Next, let all of us who have b^omc cunile'V 
offices reserve the silver used in the harness“"of our 
war-horses ; and let all others, including those just 
mentioned, keep one pound of silver, enough for the 
plate needful in sacrifices, the small vessel to hold 
the salt, and the small plate or basin for the libati on ; 
and let us each keep five thousand asses of copper 
money. With these exceptions let us devote all our 
silver and coxiper to our countrj^'s use, as we have 
devoted all our gold. And let us do this without 
any vote of the senate, of our own free gift, as 
individual senators, and carrj^ our contributions at 
once to the three commissioners for the currency. 

Be sure that first the equestrian order, and then the 
mass of the people, wiU follow our-example.' He - 
spoke to hearers who so thoroughly shared his spirit 
that they voted their thanks to the consuls for iliis 
suggestion. The senate instantly broke uj;; the 
senators hastened home, and thence came crowding 
to the- forum, their slaves bearing all their stores of 
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copper and silver and’ gold, each man being anxious 
to have his contribution recorded first ; so that, li-ty 
says, neither were there commissioners enough to 
receive all the gifts that were brought, nor clerks 
enough to record them. The example, as the consuls 
idiew, was irresistible ; the equestrian order and the 
cornrhons poured in their contributions with equal 
zeal, and no tax could have supplied the treasmy so 
plentifully as this free-will offering of the whole 
people.’- 

There is no doubt that the money thus contri- 
buted was to be repaid to the contributors when 
the republic should see better days ; but the sacri- 
fice consisted in this, that, while the prospect of 
payment was distant and uncertain, the whole p rnfit/xo^" 
of the money in the meantime was lost; for the 
Eoman state creditors received no interest on their 
loans. Therefore it was at their o-wn cost mainly, 
and not at the cost of posterity, that the Eomans 
maintained their great struggle ; and from our 
admiration of their firmness and heroic devotion to 
their country’s cause, nothing is in this case to be 
abated. 

ITor is it less striking that the senate at this 
very moment listened to accusations brought by 
vanquished enemies against their conquerors, and 
these conquerors men of the highest name and 
greatest influence in the commonwealth, BfarceUus 
and Q. Ful-sius. When Lsevinus passed through 
Capua on his way to Borne, he was beset by a 
multitude of the Capuans, who complained . of - the 
(.intolerable misery of their condition under, the 
1 Livy, XXYI. 36. 
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dominion of Q, Fulvius^ and besought him to take a 
them with him to Eome, that they might implore 
the mercy of the senate. Fulvius made them swear 
that they would return to Capua within five days 
after they received their answer, telling Ltevinus 
that he dared not let them go at liberty ; for if any 
Capuan escaped from the city he instantly became 
a brigand, and scoured the country, burning, rob- 
bing, and murdering all that fell in his way ; even 
at Eome, Laevinus would find the traces of Capuan 
treason, for the late destructive fire in the city was 
their work. So a deputation of Campanians, thus 
hardly allowed to go, followed Lsevinus towards 
Eome ; and when he approached the city a similar 
deputation of Sicilians came out to meet him, with 
like complaints against Marcellus.^ 

The pro^^ces assigned to the consuls were this T 
year to be3he conduct of the war vnth. Hannibal 
and;Sicily,'and SicEy fell by lot to MarceUus. Tlie 
Sicilians present were thrown into despair when 
this was announced to them ; they put on mourn- S 
ing and beset the senate-house weeping and bewail- 
ing their hard fate, and saying that it would be 
better for their island to be sunk in the sea, or 
overwhelmed with the lava floods of yEtna, than 
given up to the vengeance of MarceUus. Their 
feeling met with much sympathy in the senate ; 
and this was made so intelligible that MarceUus, 
without waiting for any resolution on the subject, 
came to an agreement ^vith his colleague, and they 
exchanged their provinces.- . 

This having been settled, the Sicilians were a 
■ I Lirj', SXVI. 27. = Livy, XXVI. 20. 
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. admitted into the senate, and brought forward their 
complaint. It turned priucipally on the cruelty of 
; making them responsible for the acts, first of Hiero- 
nymus, and ,then of a mercenary soldiery which 
they had no means of resisting ; while the long and 
tried friendship of Hiero, proved by the Eomans in 
the utmost extremity of their fortune, had been 
forgotten. Marcellus insisted that the deputation 
should remain in the senate and hear his statement 
— answer he would not call it, and far less defence, 
as if a Homan consul could plead to the accusations 
of a set of vanquished Greeks — but his statement 
of their offences, which had justly brought on all 
that they had suffered. He said that they had 
acted as enemies, had rejected Ms frequent offers of 
peace, and had resisted Ms attacks with all possible 
■obstmacy, instead of doing as Sosis, whom they, 
called a traitor, had done, and surrendermg their 
city into his hands. He then left the senate-house, 
together with the Sicilians, and went to the Capitol 
to carry on the enlistment of the newly -raised 
legions.^ 

There was a strong feeling in the senate that 
• Syracuse had been cruelly used ; and' old T. Manlius 
expressed tMs as became him, especially urgmg the 
unworthy return wMch had been made to the 
country of Hiero for all Ms fidelity to Home. But 
a sense of MarceUus’s signal serMces, and of the 
urgency of the times, prevailed; and a resolution 
was passed confirmmg all that he had done, but 
declaring that for the time to come the senate would 
consult the welfare of the Syracusans, and would 
1 Livy, -NXYI. 30, 31. 
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commend them especially to the care of Lceviims. 
A deputation of two senators was then sent to the 
consul to invite him to return to the senate; the 
Syracusans were called in, and the decree was read. 
Then the Syracusan deputies threw themselves at 
the feet of Marcellus, imploring him to forgive all 
that they had said against him, to receive them 
under his protection, and to become the pA^ipnus 
of their city.^ He gave them a gracious answer, 
and accepted the office ; and from that time forward 
the Syracusans found it their best policy to extol 
the clem ency of Marcellus, and later writers echoed 
their language ; not knowing, or not remembering, 
that these expressions of forced praise were their 
own strongest refutation. 

Tlie j3,ampanian deputation was heard with less ; 
favour, but still it was heard, and the senate took 
their complaint into consideration. But in this case : 
no mercy was shown, and it was now that those 
severe decrees were passed fixing the future fate of 
the Campanian people, which I have already men- 
tioned by anticipation, at the end of the story of 
the siege of Capua.^ 

The military history of this year is again difficult 
to comprehend, owing to the omissions and inco - 
heren ce in Livj^’s narrative. Two armies, a^ we 
have seen, were employed against Hannibalrrhat of 
Cn. Tulvius, the consul of the preceding year, in 
Apulia, ahdvthat of Marcellus in Samnium. Mliere 
Hannibal had passed the winter, or end of tlie pre- 
ceding summer, we know not; not a word being 
-said of his movements after his ineffectual attempt 
h'Livj’, XXTL 32. ^ p/177, foil. Livy, XXVI. 33. 
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upon Piliegium, till we jiear of Ms marcli against- 
Pulvius. We may suppose, iiowever, tliat he had 
.wintered in Apulia ; and we are told that Salapia 
having been betrayed to the Pomans, and a detach- 
ment of ISiumidians having been cut off in it, 
Hannibal again retreated, into Bruttium.^ With 
two; armies opposed to him it was of importance 
not to let either of them advance to attack Tarentum 
and the towns on the coast, while he was engaged 
with the other. He was obliged therefore to abandon 
Ms garrisons in Sanmium and Apulia to their own 
resources, and kept his army well in hand, ready to 
strike a blow whenever opportunity should offer. 
As usual he received perfect information of the 
enemy’s proceedings tMough his secret emissaries, 
and having learned that Fulvius was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herdonea trying to win the place, and 
that, relying on Ms distance from the Carthagmian 
army, he was not sufficiently on his guard, Hamiibal 
conceived the hope of destroying this army by an 
unexpected attack. Again the details are given 
variously ; but the result was that Hannibal’s 
attempt was completely successful The army of 
Fulvius was destroyed, and the proconsul killed; 
and Hannibal, having set fire to Herdonea, and 
executed those citizens who had been in correspond- 
ence with the enemy, sent away the rest of the 
population into Bruttixlm, and himself crossed the 
mountains into Lucama, to look after the army of 
. Marcellus.- 

Marcellus, on the news of his colleague’s defeat, 
left .Sanmium, and advanced into Lucama : Ms object 
' E{tv,-SSYII. 1. = Lirj, SXTII. 1. 
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now was to watch Hannibal closely, lest he should 
again resume the offensive ; all attempts to recovei 
more towns in Samnium or elsewhere must be foi 
the time abandoned. And this servuce he performed 
with great ability and resolution, never leaving 
Hannibal at rest, and taking care not to fall ink 
any ambush, but unable, notwithstanding the idle 
stories of his victories, to do anything more tliaii 
keep his enemy in sight, as Fabius had done in hh 
first dictatorship. Thus the rest of the season 
passed away unmarked by anything of importance : 
Marcellus wintered apparently at Venusia ; Hannibal 
in his old quarters, in the warm plains near the 
sea.^ 

In spite therefore of the reduction of Caj^ua tlic 
Eoman affairs in Italy had made no progi'ess. On 
the contrary’' another army had been totally destroyed 
and the war with all its burthens seemed intermin- 
able. But in other quarters this year had beer 
more successful : Leevinus had ended the war ii 
Sicily, and the resources of that island were now ai 
the disposal of the Eomans, while the Carthaginiai 
fleets had no point nearer than Carthage itself t( 
carry on their operations, w^hether to the annoyanc< 
of the enemy’s coasts, ^,or the relief of their owi 
garrisons at Tarentum, and along the southern coas 
of Italy. In addition to this the alliance wind 
Lasvinus had concluded mill the iEtolians^befor 
he quitted Epirus had left a far easier task to hi 
successor, P. Sulpicius, and removed all di nger o 
Pliilip’s co-operating with Hannibal. Meanwhil* 
Leevinus was summoned home to hold the coniitia 
5 Livy, XXVII. 2. 4. 12-14. 20. 
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544. Marcellus being too busily employed with Hannibal 
to leave Ms anny, and accordingly lie crossed over 
directly from LilybEeum, or Panormus to .Ostia, 
accompanied by tlie'']^ican'^fuMn^f'wiid^was' now 
to receive the reward of Ms desertion, in being' made 
by a decree of tbe people a citizen of Pome.^'2'y,p,,fy, 
ng Before Ms departure from Sicily Lasvinus had sent 
the greater part of Ms fleet over to Africa, partly to 
^^^^^ake plundering descents on the y-na-qt, but cMefly to 
collect information as to the condition and plans of 
.;, . ,jh e enem y. Messalla, who had succeeded to T. 
Otacilius in the command of the fleet, accomplished 
tMs expedition in less than a fortmght; and the 
information which he collected was so important 
that, finding Lasvinus was gone to Pome, he forwarded 
it to Mm without delay. Its substance bore that 
the Carthagimans were collecting troops with great 
diligence, to be sent over into Spain, and that the 
general report was that these soldiers were to form 
the army of Hasdrubal, Hannibal’s brother, and were 
to be led by him immediately into Italy. TMs 
intelligence so alarmed the senate that they would 
not detain the consul to hold the comitia, but ordered 
Mm to name a dictator for that purpose, and then 
to return immediately to Ms proAunce.^ 

.tor With aU the patriotism of the Eomans it was not 
possible that personal ambition and jealousy should 
. : be wholly extinct among them, and the influence 
exercised at the present crisis by Q. Pabius, and his 
preference of Q. .Pultflus and Marcellus to all other 
’■ commanders, was no doubt regarded by some as 
excessive and overbearing. Tiie magistrate who pre- 
1 Livj^ XXVII. 6 . - Livy, XXVII. 5 . 
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sided at the comitia enjoyed so great a power over 
the elections that the choice of the dictator on this 
occasion was of some consequence, and LtEvinus 
intended to name the commander of his fleet, M. 
Messalla, not without some view possibly to his own 
re-election, if the comitia were held under the auspices 
of a man not entirely devoted to Fahius and Julvius. 
But when he declared his intention to the senate, it 
was objected that^a person out of Italy could not be 
named dictator, and the consul was ordered to take 
the choice of the people, and to name whomsoever 
the people should fix upon. Indignant at this in- 
terference with his rights as consul, Lsevinus refused 
to submit the question to the people, and forbade the 
praetor, L. Manlius Acidinus, to do so. This, how- 
ever, availed him nothing, for the tribunes called the 
assembly, and the people resolved that the dictator 
to be named should be Q. Bulvius. L^evinus prob- 
ably expected this, and, as his last resource, had 
left Eome secretly on the night before the decision, 
that he might not be compelled to go through the 
form of naming his rival dictator. Here was a new 
difficulty, for the dictator could only be named by 
one of the consuls, so it was necessary to apply to 
MarceHus, and he nominated Q. Bulvius immediately.^ 
The old man left Capua forthwith, and proceeded to 
Eome to hold the comitia, at which the century first 
called gave its votes in favour of Eulvius himself and 
Eabius. This no doubt had been preconcerted : but 
two of the tribunes shared the feelings of La3^inus, 
and objected to such a monopoly of office in the 
hands of two or three men ; they also complained of 
I Livy, XXVII. 5. 
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the precedent of allowing the magistrate presiding 
git: the election to he himself elected. Fidvins, with 
•no false modesty, or what in oui’ notions would he 
Teal delicacy, maintained that the choice of the cen- 
tury was good, and justified by precedents, and at 
last the q^uestion was submitted by common consent 
to the senate. The senate determined that, under 
actual circumstances, it was important that the ablest 
men and most tried generals should be at the head 
of affairs, and they therefore approved of the election. 
Accordingly Tabius and Ful^dus were once more 
appointed consuls, the former for the fifth time, the 
latter for the fourth.^ 

1 Thus was the great object gained of employing the 
Ahree most tried generals of the republic, Tabius, 
Tul^dus, and . MarceUus, against Hannibal in the 
approaching campaign.’ . --'Each was to_^ command a 
full consular army, MarceUus retaining that which 
he now had, with the title of proconsul ; and the plan 
of operations was, that, while MarceUus occupied 
Hannibal on the side of ApuUa, a grand movement 
should be made against Tarentum and the other 
; towns held by the enemy on the southern coast. 
Eabius was to attack Tarentum, whUe Eulvius w:as 
to reduce the garrisons stUl retained by Hannibal in 
Lucania,^ and then to adyance into Bruttium ; and 
that band of adventurers from SicUy, which Laevinus 
had sent over to Ehegium to do some ser-vdce in that 
quarter, was to attempt the siege of Caulon, or 
Gaulonia. Every exertion was to be made to destroy 
Hauhibars power in the south, before his brother 
could arrive in Italy to effect a diversion in the north® 

1 Livy, XXVII. 6. 2 Livy, XXVII. 7. « Livy, XXVII. 12. ’ 
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Lsevinus, it seems, paid the penalty of his opposi- 
tion to Pulvius’s election, in being deprived of his 
consular army, which he was ordered to send over 
to Italy to be commanded by Fulvius himself; 
and he and the propraetor L. Cincius were left to 
defend Sicily with the old soldiers of Cannae, and 
the remains of the defeated armies of the two Fulvii, 
the praetor and the proconsul, which had been con- 
demned to the same banishment, together with the 
forces which they had themselves raised within the 
island, partly native Sicilians, and partly Numidians, 
who had come over to the Eomans with Mutines.^ 
With these resources, and with a fleet of seventy 
ships, Sicily was fir^y held, and Laevinus, it is 
said, was able in the course, of the year to send 
supplies of corn to Eome, and also to the army of 
Fabius before Tarentum.^^^<^a^xcX'-&>a^^^^ 

But before the consuls could take the field, a ' 
storm burst forth more threatening than any which 
the republic had yet experienced. The soldiers of 
the army defeated at Herdonea, who were now to ' 
be sent over to Sicily, were in a large proportion 
Latins of the colonies, and as they were to be banished 
for the whole length of the war, fresh soldiers were 
kot be levied to supply their place in Italy. This 
'new demand was the d^op which made the JulLcup^ 
nmrflow. The deputies of twelve of the colonies,^ 
who were at Eome as usual to receive the consuls’ 
orders, when they were required to furnish fresh 
soldiers, and to raise money for their payment, 
replied resolutely that they had neither men nor 
money remaining.^ ' 

1 Livy, XXVII. 7, 8. ^ Xivy, XXVII. 8. ^ XXVII. 9. 
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‘The Eoman people/ says ‘had at this 

period thirty colonies / of which number twelve 
thus refused to support the war any longer. The 
number mentioned by the historian has occasioned 
great perplexity, but its coincidence with the old 
number of the states of the Latin confederacy leaves 
no doubt of its genuineness, and when the maritime 
colonies are excepted, which stood on a different 
footing, as not being ordinarily bound to raise men 
for the regular land sendee, it agrees very nearly 
with the list which we should draw up of all the 
Latin colonies mentioned to have been founded 
jljefore, this period But what particular causes 
determined the twelve i^ecusan t colonies more than 
the rest to resist the commands of Eome, we cannot 
telL Amongst them we find the name of Alba, 
which two years before had shown such zeal, in 
hastening to the assistance of Borne rmsummoned, 
when Hannibal threatened its veiy walls ; we also 
find some of the oldest colonies, Circeii, Ardea, Cora, 
Hepete, and Sutrium ; Gales, which had so long been 
an important position during the revolt of Capua, 
Carseoli, Suessa, Setia, Hamia, and Interanma, on 
the Tin 's. The consuls, thunderstiuek at their 
refusal, attempted to shame them from their purpose 
by rebuke. ‘ This is not merely declining to furnish 
troops and money,’ they said, ‘ it is open rebellion. 
Go home to your colonies; forget that so detestable 
a thought ever entered your heads ; remind your 
4ellow-citizens that they are not C ampania ns nor 
T arent ines, but Eomans, Eoman born, and sent from: 
Eome to occupy lands conquered by Eomans, to 
multiply the race of Eome’s defenders. AH duty 
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owed by cliildren to tbeir parents, you owe to the 
senate and people of Eome/ But in vain did Babius 
and Bul\dus, with all the authority of their years,and 
their great name, speak such language to the deputies. 
They were coldly answered Hhat it was useless 
to consult their countrymen at home ; the colonies 
could not alter their resolution, for they had no men 
nor money left/ Binding the case hopeless, the con- 
suls summoned the senate, and reported the fatal in- 
telligence. The courage, which had not jdelded to tlie 
slaughter of Cannse, was shaken now. * At last,’ it was 
said, ^ the blow is struck, and Eome is lost ; this ex- 
ample will be followed by all our colonies and allies ; 
there is doubtless a general^conspiracy amongst them 
to give us up bound hand and foot to Hannibal’ 1 
The consuls bade the senate take courage : the 
other colonies were yet true ; ^ even these false ones 
'will return to their duty, if we do not condescend 
to entreat them, but rather rebuke them for their 
treason.’ Everything was left to the consuls’ dis- 
cretion; they exerted all their influence with the 
deputies of the other colonies privately, and ha'ving 
ascertained their sentiments, they then ventured to 
summon them oflScially, and to ask, ' Whether 
their appointed contingents of men and money were 
forthcoming ?’ Then M. Sextilius of Bregellm stood 
up and made answer in the name of the eighteen 
remaining colonies: ^They are forthcoming, and if 
more are needed, more are at your disposal Every 
order, every wish of the Eoman people, we will witli 
our best efforts fulfil : to do this we have means 
enough, and will more than enough’ The consuls 

1 Livy, XXVII. 9. 
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replied, ‘Our thanks are aU too little for your 
0^ : the whole senate must thank you themselves.'’ 
ey led the deputies into the senate-house, and 
thanks were voted to them in the warmest 'terms. 
Then, the consuls were desired to lead them before 
the people, to remind the people of all the services 
wMch the colonies had rendered to them and to 
their , fathers, services aU surpassed by this last act 
of devotion. The thanks of the people were voted 
no less heartily than those of the senate. ‘If or 

shall these eighteen colonies even now,’ says Li'vy, 
‘lose their just glory. They were the people of 
Signia, of Iforha, of Saticula, of Brundisium, of 
TregeUte, of Luceria, of Venusia, of^ Hadria, of 
Ijmmm, and of Ariminum; and from the Iqwp.t , 
hk§^ .th.e people of Pontia, and of Pffistum, and of 
Cosa ; and from the midland country, the people of 
Beneventum, and of AEsemia, and of Spoletum, and 
of Placentia, and of Cremona.’ The aid of these 
eighteen colonies on that day saved the Poman 
empire. Satisfied now, and feeling their strength 
invincible, the senate forbade the consuls to take the 
slightest notice of the disobedient colonies ; they were 
neither to send for them, nor to detain them, nor to 
dismiss them ; they were to leave them wholly alone.^ 
It is enough for the glory of any nation that its 
history in two successive years should record two 
such events a^^he magnanimous liberali'ty of the_ 
j senate in sacrificing their wealth to their country,^^ 
■ an no less magnanimous firmness and wisdom . 
f of their heha'vdour. towards their colonies. An aris- 
j tocracy endowed with such virtues deserved its 
1 Livy, XXVII. 10. ' 
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ascendency, for its inherent faults were now shown 
only towards the enemies of Eome • its nobler. char- 
acter alone was displayed towards her citizens. 
But when M, Sextilius of jFregellse was standing 
before Q. Fulvius, promising to serve Eome to the 
death, and the old consul’s stern countenance was 
softened into admiration and joy, and his lips, which 
had so remorselessly doomed the Capuan senators 
to a bloody death, were now uttering thanks and 
praises to Eome’s true colonists, how would each 
have started, could he have looked for a moment 
into futurity and seen what events were to happen 
before a hundred years were over ! By a strange 
coincidence each would have seen the self-same hand 
.radjwith the blood of his descendants, and extin- 
guishing the country of the one and the family, of, 
the other. Within ninety years the Eoman aris- 
tocracy were to become utterly corrupted ; and its 
leader, L. Opimius, as base personally as he was 
politically cruel, was to destroy Fregellae, and 
treacherously in cold blood to slay an innocent youth, 
the last direct representative of the great Q. Fulvius, 
after he had slain M. Fulvius, the youth’s father, in 
civil conflict within the walls of Eome.^ Fregellas, 
to whose citizens Eome at this time owed her safety, 
was within ninety years to be so utterly destroyed 
by the Eoman arms that at this day its very site is 
not certainly known: the most faithful of colonies has 
perished more entirely than the rebellious Capua,“ 

^ Velleius, IL 6 ; 11. 7. Plutarcli, C. Gracclius, c. xvL 
Appiau, B. C. I. 26. 

2 Velleius, IL C. Strabo, V. 6. 9, Gas. p. 233, 237. Aiictor ad 
Herennium, IV. 16. 
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Eome could rely on the fidelity of the majority 
of her colonies, hut their very readiness made it 
desirable to spare them to the utmost. Therefore a 
Measure, which was reserved iu the most sacred 
treasury for the extremest need, was now brought 
out, amountmg, it is said, to four thousand pounds’ 
weight of gold, and which had been accumulating 
during a period of about 150 years, hemg the pro- 
duce of the tax of five per cent on the value of every 
emancipated slave, paid by the person who gave 
him his liberty. With this money the military 
chests of the principal armies were well replenished ; 
and supplies of clothing were sent to the army in 
Spain, which P. Scipio was now commanding, and 
was on the point of leading to the conguest of Eew 

At length the consuls took the field. MarceUus, 
according to the plan agreed upon, broke up from 
his quarters at Yenu^^ and proceeded to watch and 
harass Hanniba^ wEie Pahius advanced upon Taren- 
tum, and Pulvius marched into Lucania. Caulonia 
at the same time was besieged by the band of adven- 
turers from Sicily. The mass of forces thus employed 
was overwhelming; and Hannibal, while he clung 
to Apulia and to Bruttium, was imable to retain his 
hold on Samnium and Lucania. Those great coun- 
tries, or rather the powerful party in both, which 
had hitherto been in revolt from. Eome, now made 
their submission to Q. Pulvius, and dehvered up 
such of Hannibal’s soldiers as were, in garrison in 
any of their towns. They had apparently chosen 
thtiT time well ; and by submitting at the beginning 
1 Livy, XXYII. 10. 
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of the campaign they obtained easy terms. Evei 
Eulvius, though not inclined to show mercy t< 
revolted allies, granted them a full indemnity : th( 
axes of his lictors were suffered this time to sleej 
unstained with blood. This politic mercy had iti 
effect on the Bruttians also: some of their leadinj 
men came to the Eoman camp to treat concerning 
the submission of their countrymen on the termj 
which had been granted to the Sanmites anc 
Lucanians; and the base of all Hannibars opera 
tions,^|^e southern coast of Italy, was in danger o: 
being tom away from him if he lingered any longei 
in Apulia.^ 

Then his indomitable genius and energy appearec 
once more in aU its brilliancy. He turned fiercelj 
upon MarceUus, engaged liim' * twice, nnd so disablec 
him that Marcellus, with all liis enterprise, wai 
oblised to take refuge within the walls of Venusia 
and there lay helpless during, the remainder of tin 
campaign.^ Breed from this enemy Hannibal flev 
into Bruttium ; the strength of Tarentum gave liin 
no anxiety for its immediate danger ; so he hastenec 
to deliver Caulonia. The motley band who vien 
besieging it fled at the mere terror of his approach 
and retreated to a neighbouring hiU; thither hi 
pursued them, and obliged them to surrender a 
discretion.^ He then marched back with speed ti 
Tarentum, hoping to crush Fabius as he had crushec 
Marcellus. He was within five miles of the city 
when iie received intelligence that it was lost. Tin 
Bruttiah commander of the garrison had betray e( 

1 Livy, XXVII. 15. • Livy, XXVII. 12-14. 

3 Livy, XXVII. 15, 16. 
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it to Fabius ; tbe Romans bad entered it in arms : 
Cartbalo, tbe Cartbaginian commander, and Xico and 
Pbilemenus, wbo bad opened its gates to Hannibal, 
liad all fallen in defending it : tbe most important 
city and tbe best barboux in tbe soutb of Italy wer^ 
in tbe bands of tbe Eomans.^ ^ 

Tbe news of tbe faU of Paris,^(7ben Hapoleon 
was bastening from Pontamebleauf. to debver it,^^^ 
earn scarcely bave been a heavier disappointment to 
him tban tbe news of tbe loss of Tarentnm was to 


Hannibal Yet, always master of himself, be was 
aeitber misled by passion nor by alarm : be baited 
ind encamped on tbe ground, and there remained 
juiet for some days, to show that bis confidence in 
limself was nnsbaken by the treason of bis albes. 
Eben be retreated slowly towards Metapontnm, and 
3 ontrived that two of tbe Metapontines should go 
X) Pabius at Tarentum, offeriag to surrender their 
X)wn and tbe Cartbaginian garrison, if their past 
revolt might be forgiven. Pabius, bebeving tbe pro- 
posal to be genuine, sent back a favourable answer, 
ind fixed tbe day on which be would appear before 
SMetapontum with bis army. On that day Hannibal 
lay in ambush close to tbe road leading from Taren- 
ium, ready to spring upon bis prey. But Pabius 
came not : bis habitual caution made him suspicious 


af mischief ; and it was announced that tbe omens 
were ^ireateniag : tbe . barusnex , on inspecting tbe^^ 
sacrificeTwEicb was offered to learn tbe pleasure of** 


Lg : tbe . barusnex , on inspecting tbe^^ 
was offered to learn tbe pleasure of ** 


bbe gods, warned tbe consul to beware of bidden 
snares, and of tbe arts of tbe enemy. Tbe Meta- 
pontine deputies were sent back to learn tbe cause of 


1 Livy, SX^T:I. 15 16. 
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the delay ; they were arrested, and, being threatened 
with the torture, disclosed the truth.^ 

The remaining operations of the campaign are 
again unknown : the Eomans, however, seem to have 
attempted nothing further ; and Hannibal kept his 
army pi. the field, marching whither he would with- 
out opposition, a.nd again laying waste various parts 
.of Italy with fire and sword." So far as we can 
discover, he returned at the end of the season to his 
old winter quarters in Apulia. : 

It is not wonderfol that this result of a campaign, 
from which so much had been expected, should have 
caused great disappointment at Eome. However 
much men rejoiced in the recovery of Tarentum, 
they could not but feel that even this success was 
owing to treason ; and that Hannibal’s superiority 
to aE who were opposed to him was more manifest 
than ever. This touched them in a most tender 
point ; because it enabled liim to continue liis 
destructive ravages of Italy, and thus to keep up 
that distress which had long been felt so heavily. 
Above all, indignation was loud against MarceUus 
and if in his Efetime he indulged in that teaggart 
language which his son used so largely after his 
death, the anger of the people against him was very 
reasonable. If he called Ins defeats victories, as his 
son no doubt called them afterwards, and as the 
falsehood through him has struck deep into Eoman 
history, well might the people be indignant at hear- 
ing that a -sdctorious general had shut himself ‘up 

1 Livy, XXVII. 16. 

* Livy, XXVII. 20. ‘ Vagante per Italiam Hannibalc.’ 

= Livy, XXVIL 20. See Note N. 
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46. all the sunmer witMn tlie walls of Venusia, and had 
allowed the enemy to ravage the country at pleasure. 
The feeling was so strong that C. Publicius, one of 
the tribunes^ a man of an old and respected tribuni- 
cian family, brought in a bill to the people to deprive 
Marcellus of his command. MarceUus returned home 
to plead his cause, when Tulvius went home also to 
hold the eomitia ; and the people met to consider the 
biU in the TIaminian circus, without- the walls, to 
enable Marcellus to be present ; for his military 
command hindered him from entering the city. It is 
likely that- the influence of T'ul\dus was exerted 
, strongly in his behalf; and his o-mi statement, if 
he told the simple truth, left no just cause of com- 
plaint against him. He had executed his part of 
the campaign to the best of his ability : twice had 
he fought with Hannibal to hinder him from march- 
ing into Bruttium ; and it was not his fault, if the 
fate of all other Eoman generals had been his also ; 
he had but failed to do what none had done, or 
could do. The people felt for the mortification of a 
brave man, who had served them well from youth 
to age, and in the worst of times had never lost 
j^mxage: they not only threw out the biU,^but 
elected Marcellus once more consul, giving h i m , as 
Ms colleague, his old heutehant in Sicily, T. Quintius 
Orispinus, who was now praetor, and during the last 
year had succeeded to Tulvius in the command at 
Gapua.^ 


y ‘I^arks our advance in Eoman history, that among 
the^’aetors of this year we find the name of SesU ulius 
Ca&ar ; the first Caesar who appears in the Eoman Jia&ti^ 
1 Livy, XXVII. 20, 21 I a 
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For some time past the Eomans seem to liave . 
mistrusted the fidelity of the Etruscans, and an. 
army of two legions had been regularly stationed in ] 
Etruria to check any disposition to revolt. But? 
now O.^Calpurnius Piso, who commanded in Etruria, ‘ 
reported that the danger was becoming imminent, 
and he particularly named the city of Arretium as 
the principal seat of disaffection.^ Wliy this feeling 
should have manifested itself at this moment, we 
can only conjecture. It is possible that the fame 
of Hasdrubahs coming may have excited the Etrus- 
cans. It is possible that Hannibal may have had 
some correspondence with them, and persuaded them 
to co-operate with his brother. But other causes 
may be imagined ; the continued pressure of the 
war upon all Italy, and the probability that the 
defection of the twelve colonies must have compelled 
the Eomans to increase the burdens of their otlier 
allies. If, as Niebuhr thinks,^ the Etruscans were 
not in the habit of serving with the legions in the 
regular infantry, their contributions in money, and 
in seamen for the fleets, would have been proportion- 
ably greater ; and both these would fall heavily on 
the great Etruscan chiefs, or Lucumones, from whose 
vassals the seamen would be taken, as their pro- 
perties would have to furnish the money. Again, 
in the year 644, when corn was at so enormous a 
price, we read of a large quantity purchased in 
Etruria by the Eoman government for the use of 
their garrison in the citadel of Tarentum.^ This' 

^ 1 Livy, XXVII. 21. 

* 2 Vol. III. p. 432 of Eng. Transl., III. 376 of Islcr's German 
edition of 1874. ^ Livy, XXY. 15. 
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corn the allied states were bound to sell at a fixed 
price,*'; so that the Etruscan landholders would 
consider - themselves greatlj injured in being forced 
to sell at a low price what, in the present condition 
of the markets, was worth four or five times as 
much. ; . But whatever was the cause, Marcellus was 
sent into Etruria, even before he came into office as 
consul, to observe the state -of -.affairs, ^that, if 
necessary, he might remove the seat of war from 
Apulia to Etruria. The report of his mission 
seemed satisfactory : and it did not appear necessary 
to bring his army from Apulia.^ 

Yet some time afterwards, before Marcellus left 
Eome to take the field, the reports of the disaffection 
of Arretium became more serious ; and 0. Hostilius, 
who had succeeded Calpumius in the command of 
the army stationed in Etruria, was ordered to lose 
no time in demanding hostages from the principal 
inhabitants. C. Terentius Yarro was sent to receive 
them, to the number of 120, and to take them to 
Eome. Even this precaution was not thought 
sufficient ; and Yarro was sent back to Arretium to 
occupy the city with one of the home legions, while 
Hostilius, with his regular army, was to move up 
and down the country, that any attempt at insurrec- 
tion might be crushed in a moment." It appears 
also that, besides the hostages, several sons of the 
wealthy Etruscans were taken away to serve in the 
cavalry of Marcellus’s army, to prevent them at any 
rate from being dangerous at home.^ 

The two consuls were to conduct the war against 

’ Lm-, XXVII. 21. = Livy, XXYII. 24. 

= Livy, XXVTI. 26. 
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Hannibal, whilst Q. Claudius, one of the praetors, / 
with a third army, was to hold Tarentum, and the 
country of the Sallentmes. Fulfills with a smgle legion I 
resumed his old command at Capua. Fahius returned i 
to Eome, and from this time forward no more com- ^ 
manded the armies of his country, although he still & 
in all probability directed the measures of the 
government.^i!^. 

Crispinus had left Eome before his colleague, and, p 
with some reinforcements newly raised, proceeded to ^ 
Lucania to take the command of the army which 
had belonged to Ful^dus. His ambition was to 
rival the glory of Fahius, by attacking another of 
the Greek cities on the southern coast. He fixed 
upon Locri,. and ha^dng sent for a powerful artiller}' 
from Siedy, with a naval force to operate against 
the sea front of the town, commenced the siege. 
Hannibars approach, however, forced him to xaise it yS 
and as Marcellus had now arrived at Venusia; he 
retreated thither to co-operate with his colleague. 
The two armies were encamped apart, about three 
miles from each other : two consuls, it was thought, ^ 
must at any rate be able to occup y Hannibal inc^ 
Apulia, while the siege of Locri was to be carried 
on by the fleet and artillery from Sicily, with the 
aid of one of the two legions commanded by the 
prsetor Q. Claudius at Tarentum. Such was the 
Eoman plan of campaign for the year 546, tlie 
eleventh of this memorable war.^ . . 

The two armies opposed to Hannibal must have i 
amounted at least to 40,000 men; he could not|, 
venture to risk a battle against so large a force ; but t 
1 Livy, XXVII. 22, 35, 40. - Livy, XXVIL 25. 
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:6. lik-ejie-sEas.evei^liere, and lie was neither ignorant 
nor nnohservant of what was going on m Ms rear, 
and of the intended march of the legion from 
, Tarentum to carry on the siege of Locri by land. 
So confident was he in his superiority that he did 
not hesitate to detach a force of 3000 horse and 
2000 foot from his already inferior numbers, to 
intercept these troops on their way ; and while the 
Eomans marched on in confidence, supposing that 
Hannibal was far away in Apulia, they suddenly 
found their road beset, and Hannibal’s dreaded 
cavalry broke in upon the flanks of their column. 
The rout j was complete ; in an instant the whole 
Eoman division was destroyed or dispersed, and 
the fugitives, escaping over the country in aE 
directions, fled back to Tarentum.^ The fleet 
from Sicily were obliged therefore to carry on 
the siege of Locri as well as they could, with no 
other help. 

of This signal service rendered, Hannibal’s detach- 
ment returned to his camp, bringing back their 
IS numerous prisoners. Ereguent skirmishes took 
place between the opposed armies, and Hannibal 
' was continually hoping for some opportunity of 
striking a blow. A hill covered with copsewQOdi^^ 
rose between the two armies, and had been occupied 
Mtherto by neither party; only Hannibal’s light 
..(.a^bavalry were used to lurk amongst the trees at its 
foot, to cut off any straggler s from the enemy’s 
camp. . The consuls, it seems, wished to remove 
their camp^fbr the two consular armies were now 
encamped together — to this hill ; or at any rate to 
1 Livy, XXVII. 26. 
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occupy it as an entrenc hed post, from wliicli they 
might command the enemy’s movements. But tliey 
resolved to.je.cDnnoitre..the ground for themselves ; 
and accordingly they rode forward with 200 cavalry, 
and a few light-armed soldiers, leaving their troops 
behind in the camp, with orders to be in readiness 
on a signal given to advance and take possession 
of the Hll,^ The party ascended the hill without 
opposition, and rode on to the side towards the 
enemy, to take a view of the country in that direc- 
tion. Meantime the hTumidians, who had always 
one of their number on the look-ou t, to give timely 
notice of anytlaing that approached, as they were 
lurking under the hill, were warned by their scout 
that a party of Eomans were on the heights above 
them. No doubt he had marked the scarlet war- 
cloaks of the generals, and the lictors who went 
before them, and told his companions of the golden* 
jprize-^ that fortune had thrown into their hands. 
The Numidians stole along under the hUl, screened 
by the trees, till they got round it, between the 
party on the summit and the Eoman camp ; then 
they charged up the ascent, and fell suddenly upon 
the astonished enemy. The whole affair was over 
in an instant : Marcellus was run tlirough the body 
with a spear, and killed on the spot ; his son and 
Crispinus were desperately wounded ; the Etruscan 
horsemen, who formed the greater part of the 
detachment, had no inclination to fight in a^service 
which they had been forced to enter ; 'the Eregellans, 
who formed the remainder of it, were too fewTo'Eo 
anything ; all were obliged to ride for tlieir lives, 

1 Lut, XXVIL 26. 
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i6. and to leap their horses down the broken ground 
on the hill sides to escape to their' camp. The 
legions in the camp saw the skirmish, but could not 
come to the rescue in time. Ciispinus and the 
young MarceUus rode in covered with blood, and 
-followed by the scattered sur-vdvors of the party; 
• but ' MarceUus, six times - consul, the bravest and 
stoutest of soldiers, who had dedicated the spoils of 
the Gaulish king, slain by his o-wn hand, to Jupiter 
Feretrius in the Capitol, was lying dead on a 
nameless liill, and his arms and body were Han- 
nibal’s.^ 

The Humidians, hardly believing what they had 
done, rode back to their camp to report their extra- 
.1 ordiuaiy achievement. Hannibal instantly put his 
® army in motion, and occupied the fatal liilL There 
he found the body of MarceUus, which he p said to 
have looked at for some time with deep interest, but 
I w^th no word or look of exultation ; then he took 
'^‘'■^Ihe ring from the finger of the dead,, and ordered, 
as he had done before in the case of Flaminius and 
Gracchus, that the body should be honourably burned, 
and that the ashes should be sent to MarceUus’s son." 
The Eomans left their camp under cover of the 
night, and retreated to a position of greater security ; 
they no longer thought of detain i ng Hannibal from 
Bruttium, their only hope was to escape out of his 
reach. Then Hannibal flew once more to the relief 
of Locri ; the terror of the approach of his Humidian 
cavalry 'drove the Eomans to their sliips ; aU then- 
costly artniei-y and engines were abandoned; and 
the siege of Locri, no less disastrous to the Eoman 

1 Li-vy, XX VTT. 27. “ PlutarcTi, MarceUus, c. 30. 
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naval force than to their land army, was effectually 
raised^ 

During the rest of the season the field was again 
left free to Hannibal, and his destructive ravages 
were carried on, we may be sure, more widely than 
even in the preceding year. The army of Marcellus 
&./c lay^ within the walls of Yenusia ; that of Crispins 
' retreated to Capua, ^ officers having been sent by the 
senate to take the command of each provisionally 
Crispinus was desired to name a dictator for holding 
the comitia, and he accordingly nominated the old T 
Manlius Torquatus ; soon after which he died of tin 
effect of Ins wounds ; and the republic, for the firsi 
time on record, was deprived of both its consuls, befon 
the expiration of their office, by a violent death.^ 
Die public anxiety about the choice of new consult 
^ .^^was quickened in the highest degree by the arrival 
of an embassy from Massi lia. The Massilians, true 
their old friendsliip with Eome, made haste tc 
acquaint their allies with the danger that wat 
threatening them. Hasdmhal, HannibaTs brother 
had suddenly appeared in the interior of Gaul ; h< 
had brought a large treasure of money with him 
and was raising soldiers busily. Two Eomans wer< 
sent hack to Gaul with the Massilian ambassador} 
to ascertain the exact state of affairs ; and thes( 
officers, on their return to Eome, informed the senate 
that, through the connections of Massilia with som( 
of the chiefe in the interior, they had made out tha 
Hasdruhal had completed his levies, and vras onl^ 
waiting for the first melting of the snows to cros 

1 Livy, XXVII. 28. " Livy, XXVII. 29. 

3 Livy, XXVII. 33. 
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546 . the Alps. The senate, therefore, must expect in the 
next ^campaign to see two sons of Hamilcar in 
■Italj^^ , 

le \ Reserving the detail of the war in Spain for 
another place, I need only relate here, as much as 
is necessary for understanding Hasdrubal’s expedi- 
tion. Early in the season of 546, while the other 
Carthaginian generals were in distant parts of the 
peninsula, Hasdrubal had been obliged with his 
single army to give battle to Scipio at Btecula, a 
^ place in the south of Spain, in the upper part of the 
<j?caV^fley of the Bsetis ; and having been defeated there, 
had succeeded, nevertheless, in carrying off his 
elephants and money, and had retreated first towards 
the Tagus, and then towards the western Pyrenees, 
whither Scipio durst not follow him for fear of 
.abandoning the sea-coast to the other Carthaginian 
generals.^ By this movement Hasdrubal maske dC’ 
his projects from the view of the Eomans; they did 
not know whether he had merely retired to recruit 
his army in order to take the field against Scipio, or 
whether he was preparing for a march into Italy.^ 
But even if Italy were his object, it was supposed 
that he would follow the usual route, by the eastern 
Pyrenees along the coast of the Mediterranean ; and 
Scipio accordingly took the precaution of securing 
the passes of the mountains in this direction, on the 
present road between ' Barcelona and Perpignan;^ 
perhaps also he secured those other passes more 
inland,. leading from the three valleys which meet 


1 Livy, XXVII. 36. 

' = Livy, XXVII. 18, 19. Polybius, X. 38. 39. 

3 Polybius, X. 39. Livy, XXVII. 20. ^ Polybius, X 40, § 11. 
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"'above Lerida into Languedoc, and to tlie_stoains 
wiich feed the Garonne. But HasdrubaFs real line 
of inarch was wholly unsuspected ; for, passing over 
;the ground now so famous in our o^vn militarj^ 
''aimals,^near the highest part of the course of the 
Ebro, he turned the Pyrenees at their western 
extremity, and entered Gaul by the shores of the 
ocean, by the Kdassoa and the Adour.^ Tlience 
"^striking eastward, and avoiding the neighbourhooc| 
of the Mediterranean, he penetrated into the countiy 
of the Arvemi ; and so would cross the Ehone near 
Lyons, and join HannibaFs route for the first time 
in the plains of Dauphin^ at the very foot of the 
Alps. This new and remote line of march con- 
cealed him so long, even from the knowledge of 
the Massilians, and obliged them to seek intel- 
ligence of his movements from the chiefs of the 
interior.^ 

Now, then, the decisive year was come, the point 
of the great struggle so long delayed, but which the 
Carthaginians had never lost sight of, when Italy 
was to be assailed at once from the north and from 
the south by two Carthaginian armies, led by two 
sons of Hamilcar. And at this moment Marcellus, 
so long the hope of Ptome, was gone ; Fabius and 
Fulvius were enfeebled by age; L^evinus, whose 
services in Macedonia and Sicdy had been so 
important, had offended the ruling . party in the 
senate by his opposition to the appointment of Ful- 
vius as dictator two years before, and no important 
command would as yet be entrusted to liim. In 


^ Livy, XXVII. 20. Appiaii. Hispan. 28. 
2 Lm\ XXVII. 36, 39. 
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47. fcMs state of things the general voice pronounced 
that the best consul who could he chosen was G. 
Claudius iN’ero,^ / 

0. hlero came of a noble hheag e, Being a patrician 
of the Qlan^n house and a great-grandson of the 
famous censor, Appius the blind. He had served 
thrpughout the war, as Ijeutenant- to Marcellus in 
; as prastor and proprstor at the siege of Capua, 
in 542 and 543; as propraetor in Spain in 544; 
and lastly as lieutenant of Marcellus in 545.^ Yet 
it is strange that the only mention of him personally 
before his consulship which has reached us, is un- 
favourable; he is said to have shown a want of 
vigour when serving under Ifarcellus in 540, and a 
want of ability in his command in Spain.® But 
these stories are perhaps of little authority, and if 
they are true Hero must have redeemed his faults 
by many proofs of courage and wisdom; for his 
countrymen were not likely to choose the general 
rashly, who was to command them in the most 
perilous moment of the whole war, and we know 
that their choice was amply justified by the event. 

But if Hero were one consul who was to be his 
colleague ? It must he some one who was not a 
patrician to comply with the T.ieiuiau law.^aud the 
now settled practice of the constitution. But there 
was no Bp.eius living, no-Gurius, no Babricius, and 


IS. 


the glory of the great house of the~ Mete Ui had 
hitherto, during the second Punic war, been some- 
wb\t in eclip se, bearing the shame of that ill-advised 


^ SXYII. 34. 

2 Livy, XXIV, 17 ; XXV. 2, 3. 22; XXVL 17 ; XXVII. 14. 
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Metellus, who dared after the rout of Caimre toj 
speak of ahandoning Italy in despair. The brave 
and kindly Gracchus, the hold Plaminius, the un- 
wearied and undaunted MarceUus, had all fallen in 
their country's cause. Varro was li^dng, and had 
learnt wisdom by experience, and was serving the 
state well and faithfully, but it would be of e\dl 
omen to send him again with the last army of the , 
commonwealth to encounter a son of Hamilcar. At'* 
last men remembered a atem and sullen old man; ' 
M. Livius who had been consul twelve years before^ 
and had then done good service against the Illyrians, 
and obtained a triumph, the last which Eome had 
seen ; but whose liarcLnature had made him gener- 
ally odious, and who, having been accused before the 
people of dividing the Illyrian spoil amongst liis 
soldiers unfairly, had been found guilty and fined.^ 
The . shame and the sense of m'ong had so struck 
him — for, though ungracious and unjust from temper, 
he was above corruption — that for some years he 
lived wholly in the country, and though he had since 
xetiuned to Eome, and the last censors had obliged 
him to resume his place in the senate, yet he had 
never spoken there, till this very year, when the 
attacks made on Ms kinsman, the governor of Taren- 
turn, had induced him to ppen-his lips in Ms defence. 

was j^anthropica^to aU men, and especially at 
enmity with C. Nero ; yet there were qualities in 
him well suited to the present need, and the senators 
suggested to their friends and tribesmen snd depend- 
ants that no better consuls could be appointed than 
0. Nero and M. Livius.^ 

I Frontinus, lY. 1. 45. 


2 Livy, XXVII. 31. 
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The people might agree to choose Lmus, but 
would he consent to be chosen ? At first he refused 
altogether : ‘ If he were fit to be consul, why had 
they condemned him ? if he had been justly con- 
demned, how could he deserve to be consul V But 
the senators reproved' him for this bitterness, teUing 
him ‘ that his country’s harshness was to be borne 
like a parent’s, and must be softened by patient 
submission.’ Ov ^owe red, but not melted, he con- 
sented to be elected consul. 

. Then the senators, and especially Q. Fabius, be- 
sought him to be reconciled to his colleague. ‘ To 
what purpose V he replied ; ‘we shall both serve the 
eommonwealth the better, if we feel that an enemy’s 
sye is watching for our faults and negligences.’ But 
lere again the senate’s authority prevailed, and the 
sonsuls were pubhcly reconciled.^ Yet the yindictiye 
semper of Livius stiU burnt within him so fiercely 
shat, before he took the field, when Q. Fabius was 
irging him not to be rash in hazarding a battle,, 
until he had well learnt the strength of his enemy, 
be replied ‘that he wordd fight as soon as ever he came 
in sight of him ;’ and when Fabius asked him why 
be was so impatient, he answered, ‘ Because I thirst 
either for the glory of a victory, or for the pleasure 
of seeing the defeat of my unjust countrymen.’ ^ ■. ■ 
It is worth while to remark what gigantic efforts 
the Ptomans made for this great campaign. One 
consul was to have Cisalpine Graul,ffor his province,!'! 
the other Lucania and Bruttium^; each with the 
usual consular army of two legions, and an eq[ual 

^ Livy, XXVII. 35. Valerius llasimus, IV. 2. 2 ; VII. 2. 6. 

*- Livj*, XXVII. 40. Valerius Maximus, IX. S. 1 . 
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force of Italian allies. Hie army of the north was 
supported by two others of eq^ual force ; one, com- 
manded by L. Porcius, one of the prastors, was to 
co-operate with it in the field ; the other, commanded 
by 0. Varro, was to overawe Etruria, and form a 
reserve. In like manner the consul of the army of 
the south had two similar *armies at his disposal 
besides his own ; one in Bruttium, of which old Q. 
Etdvius once more took the command, and another 
in the neighbourhood of Tarentum. Besides these 
twelve legions, one legion occupied Capua and two 
new home legions were raised for the immediate 
defence of Pome. Thus fifteen legions, containing 
75,000 Eoman citizens, besides an equal number of 
Italian allies, were in arms this year for the protec- 
tion of Italy. In tliis same year the return of the 
whole population of Eoman citizens of an age to 
bear arms, according to the census, amounted only 
to 137,108 ; and in addition to the forces employed 
•in Italy, eight legions were serving abroad; two in 
Sicily, two in Sardinia, and four in Spain.^ 

Soldiers were raised with a strictness never known 
before; insomuch that even the maritime colonies 
■were called upon to furnish men for the legions, 
although ordinarily exempted from tins service, on 
the ground that their citizens were responsible for 
• the defence of the sea-coast in their neighbourhood, 
i Only Antium and Ostia were allowed to retain their 
customary exemption ; and the men within the 
military age in both these colonies were obliged to 
swear that they would not sleep out of their cities 
more than thirty nights, so long as the enemy should 
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JheJa-^rEaly. The slaves also were again invited to 
enlist, and two legions were composed out of them ; 
and after all, so perilous was the aspect of affairs in 
the north from the known disaffection of Etruria, 

' and even of TJmhria, that P. Scipio is said to have 
,» draughted 10,000 foot and 1000 horse from the 
forces of his provinc^ and sent them hy sea to rein- 
force the army of the north; while the prsetor com- 
manding in Sicily sent 4000 archers and sHngers- 
for the army of the south. The lot decided that 
M. Livius was to he opposed to Hasdruhal, C. 1^’ero 
to Hannibal.^ 

I Meantime Hasdruhal had begun his march from 
’ the plains between the Ehone and the Isere, and 
proceeded to cross the Alps hy the route formerly 
followed hy his brother. It is said that he found 
the obstacles of all lands, both those presented by 
nature, and those offered by the hostility of the 
inhabitants, far less than had been experienced by 
Hannibal. The iohabitants were now aware that 
the stranger army meant them no ill, that it was 
merely passing through their valleys on its way to 
a distant land, to encounter its enemies there. Hay, 
it is added that traces of Hannibal’s engineermg 
were still in existence ; that the roads which he had 
built up along the steep mountaiu sides, and the 
bridges which he had thrown over the torrents, and 

o 

the cuttings which he had made through the rocks, 
x^Jafter having been exposed for eleven years to the 
farv'of'the avalanches, and thejihafing of the swollen 
streams, were- even - now serviceable to HasdrubaL 
At any rate Hasdruhal appeared in Italy sooner than 
1 Livy, XXVII. 38. 
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either friend or foe had expected him and having 
issued from the Alpine valleys, and crossed the Po 
he descended along its right bank, and sat dowr 
before the Latin colony of Placentia. But the colonj 
was one of the faithful eighteen, and did not forget 
its duty. It closed its gates, and Hasdrubal had nc 
artillery to batter .down its walls ; he only lay before 
it, therefore, long enough for the Cisalpine Gauls and 
Ligurians to join him, and then pressed forward on 
his march by the line of the later Jilmilian road, 
towards Ariminum, and the shores of the Adriatic. 
The prgetor L. Porcius retreated before him ; and 
Hasdrubal sent off four Gaulish horsemen and twe 
Humidians to his brother, to announce his approach, 
and to propose that they should unite their two 
armies in Umbria, and from thence advance by the 
Flaminian road straight upon Eome.^ Livius had 
by this time arrived on the scene of action, and had 
effected his junction with L. Porcius, yet their com- 
bined forces were unable to maintain their ground 
on the frontier of Italy : Arimiaum was abandoned • 
to its fate ; they fell back behind the^]\Ietaurus ; and:""" 
stm keeping the coast road, — for the later tranch 
of the Plaminian road, which ascends the valley 
of the Metaums, was not yet constructed,- — they 
encamped about fourteen miles farther to the south, 
under the walls of the maritime colony of Sena.^ 

On the other side of Italy, 0. Hero, availing him- Ker 
self of the full powers with which the consuls^were 
invested for this campaign, had incorporated the two 
legions, which Q. Fulvius was to have commanded 

I Livy, XXVIL 39.' Appian, Hannibal, 62. 

2 Livy, XXYIL 43. 2 Appian, Hannibal, 52. 
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47. in Bruttiunij with his own army, leaving Fulvius at 
the head of a small army of. reserve at Capua. 
With an army thus amounting to 40,000 foot and 
2500 horse ISTero fixed his headquarters at Venusia, 
his object being by all means to occupy Hannibal, 
and to hinder him from moving northwards to join 
his brother.^ 

ies At no part of the histoiy of this war do we more 
;his want of a good military historian than at 

n. the opening of this memorable, campaign. What 
we have in livy is absolutely worthless ; it is so 
vague, as well as so falsified, that the truth from 
which it has been corrupted can scarcely be dis- 
covered. We are told that Hannibal moved later 
from his winter quarters than he might have done, 
because he thought that his brother could not arrive 
in Cisalpine Gaul so early as he actually did ; and 
we are told that he received information of Ms 
having reached Placentia.^ Yet, after ha^dng heard 
this, he. wastes much time in moving about in the 
south, first into Lucania, then to Apulia, thence 
falling back into Bruttium, and finally advancing 
again into Apulia, and there remaining idle till the 
fatal blow had been struck in the north. It is 
added that in the course of these movements he was 
several times engaged with the Bomans, and lost 
nearly 15,000 men, killed or taken.® Putting aside 
these absurdities, in wMch we cannot but recognise 
the perversions of Valerius Antias or some annalist 
equally untrustworthy, we must endeavour as far as ^ 
possible to .conjecture the outline of the real story, 

1 Livy, SXVII. 40. = Livy, XXYII. 39. 

3 Livy, XXYII. 41, 42. 
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With 40,000 men under an aetive.general opposed 
to him‘ in the field, and with 20,000 more in his 
rear in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, Hannibal 
could only act on the offensive by gathering all his 
remaining garrisons into one mass, and by raising 
additional soldiers, if it were possible, amongst the 
allies who yet adhered to him, Tliis was to be 
accomplished in the face of a superior enemy, and, 
as Hasdrubal was already arrived on the Po, without 
loss of time. It was for this object apparently that 
he entered Lucania, to raise soldiers amongst his 
old partisans there ; with this view he crossed back 
into Apulia, and then moved into Bruttium to join 
the new Bruttian levies, which had been collected 
by Hanno, the governor of Metapontum, All this 
he effected, baffling the pursuit of Hero, or beating 
off his attacks, and having amassed a force sufficient 
for his purpose he again turned northwards, re-entered 
Apulia, advanced, followed closely by Nero, to liis 
old quarters near Canusium, and there halted.^ 
Whether he was busy in collecting com for his farther 
advance, or whether he was waiting for more precise 
intelligence from his brother, we know not, but we do 
not find that he moved his army beyond Canusium. 

Admitting, however, that Hannibal was aware of’ 
Hasdnibars arrival before Placentia, w^e can under- j 
stand why his own movements could not but be' 
suspended, after he had collected all his disposable 
force together, till he should receive a fresh com- 
munication from his brother. Por from Placentia 
Hasdrubal had a choice of roads before him, and it 
was impossible for Hannibal to know beforehand 
1 Liry, XXVII. 42. 
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. wMcli lie miglit take.' But on this knowledge his 
own plans were to depend ; if Hasdrubal crossed the 
Apennines into Etruria in order to rally the dis- 
affected Etruscans around him, Hannibal might then 
advance into Samnium and Campania; if, on the 
other hand, Hasdrubal were to move eastward 
towards the Adriatic, thinking it desirable that the 
two armies should act together, then Hannibal also 
would keep near the coast, and retraciug the line of 
his o\TO advance after the battle of Thrasymenus 
would be ready to meet his brother in Picenum.or 
in Hmbria.^ And it was in order to determine 
Hannibal’s movements that Hasdrubal, ,when he 
left Placentia, sent off the six horsemen, as has been 
already mentioned, to say that he was marching 
upon Ariminum instead of upon Etruria, and that the 
two brothers 'Were to effect their junction in TJmbria. - 
With marvellous skill and good fortune Has- 
drubal’s horsemen made their way through the whole 
length of Italy. But Hannibal’s rapid movement 
^ into Bruttium disconcerted them; they attempted 
to follow him thither, but mistaking their way, and 
getting too near to Tarentum, they felLinwith some 
foragers of the army of Q. Claudius and were made 
prisoners. The prsetor instantly sent them ‘under a 
strong escort to Hero. They were the bearers of a 
letter from Hasdrubal to his brother, containing the 
• whole plan of their future operations ; it was written, 
^of ’in • cyph er, but in the common Carthaginian 

^ [Another reason for Hannibal’s reluctance to move nortbivards 
is suggested by Neumann (or rather Faltin), p. 478, in the shape 
of Hannibal’s supposed un^villingness to leave' his allies and strong 
places in Lucania and Bruttium ■without defence.] 
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language and character^ and the interpreter read its 
contents in Latin to the consul’’ 

Nero took his „resolution__Qn_&e instant. He 
despatched the letter to the senate, urging the 
immediate recall of Fulvius with his army from 
Capua to Eome, the calling out every Eoman who 
could bear arms, and the marching forward the two 
home legions to FTarnia to defend that narrow gorge 
of the Flaminian road against the invader. At the 
^ same time he told the senate what he was going to 
do himself. He picked out 7000 men, of whom 
1000 were horse, the flower of his whole army; he 
ordered them to hold themselves in readiness for a 
secret expedition into Lucania to surprise one of 
Hannibals garrisons, and as soon as it was dark he 
put liimself at their head, leaving his lieutenant, Q. 
Catius, in the command of the main army, and 
began his march.^ 

His march was not towards Lucania. Already j 
before he left his camp had he sent forward horse- : 
men on the road leading to Picenum and Umbria, 
with the consul’s orders that all the provisions of 
the country should be brought down to the road- 
side, that all horses and d rau ght, cattle sho.uld be 
led thither also, and carriages for the transport of 
the weaker or wearied soldiers. Life and death 
were upon his speed, the life and death of his 
•country. His march was towards the camp of Ms 
•^"''"colleague, before SenOj,; his hope was to crush Has- 
drubal with their combined and overwhelming forces, 
whilst Hannibal, waiting for that' letter wMch he 
would never receive, should remain still in Apulia. 

i Livy, XXVII. 43. = Liry, XXVIL 43. 
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Wlien IsTero liad reached a sufficient distance from 
Hannibal, he disclosed the secret of his- expedition 
to his soldiers. They felt the glory of their mission, 
and shared the spirit of their leader. Hor was it 
a little thing to witness the universal enthusiasm 
which everywhere welcomed . their march Men 
and women, the whole population of the country, 
crowded to the roadside ; meat, drink, clotliing, 
horses, carriages, wers-jpressed mp-on the soldiers, and 
happy was the man from whom they would accept 
them. Every tongue blessed them as deliverers ; 
incense rose on hastily built altars, where the people, 
kneeling as the army passed, poured forth prayers 
and vows to the gods for their safe and wctorious 
return. The soldiers would scarcely receive what 
was offered to them : they would not halt they ate 
standing in their ranks ; night and day they hastened 
onwards, scarcely allowing themselves a brief interval 
of rest.^ In six or seven days the march was 
accomphshed; Livius had been forewarned of his 
colleague’s approach, and according to his wish Hero 
entered the camp by night, concealing his arrival 
from Hasdrubal no less successfully than he had 
hidden his departure from Hannibal.^ 
r- The new-comers were to be received into the 
^ tents of livius’s soldiers, for any enlargement of the 
5(jamp would have betrayed the secret, and they 
*^Syere more than 7000 men, for their numbers had 
<3feen swelled on their march ; veterans who had 
^^^etired from war, and youths too young to be enlisted, 
having pressed Hero to let them share in his enter- 
prise. A council was held the next morning, and 
1 Livj', XXYII. 45. " Livy, XXVII. 46. 
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though Livius and L. Porcius, the prcetor, urged 
Nero to allow his men some rest before he led them 
to battle, he pleaded so strongly the importance of 
not losing a single day lest Hannibal should be upon 
their rear, tliat it was agreed to fight immediately. 
The red ensign was hoisted as soon as the council 
broke up, and the soldiers marched out and formed 
in order of battle.^ 

The enemy, whose camp, according to the system 
of ancient warfare, was only half a mde distant from 
that of the Romans, marched out and formed in line 
to meet them. But as Hasdrubal rode forward to 
reconnohre the Roman army their increased numbers 
struck him, and other circumstances, it is said, havdng 
increased his suspicions, he led back liis men into 
their camp, and sent out some horsemen to collect 
information. The Romans then returned to their 
own camp; and Hasdrubal’s horsemen rode round 
it at a distance to see if it were larger than usual 
or in the hope of picking up some stragglers. One, 
thing alone, it is said, revealed the secret ; the 
trumpet, which gave the signal for the several duties 
of the day, was heard to sound as usual once in the 
camp of the prsetor, but twice in that of LmUs; 
This, we are told, satisfied Hasdrubal that both the 
consuls were before liim ; unable to understand how 
Nero had escaped from Hannibal, and dreadin" 13^ 
worst, he resolved to retire to a greater distani^ 
from the enemy, and ha%dng put out. all his fires, he 
set his army in motion as soon as night fell, &nc|^ 
retreated towards the Metauxus.” • 
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7. not tell ; it is not that of Polyhius, except ia part., 
'• and some points speak ill for the credibinitj of its 
author. According to this account, Hasdruhal 
marched hack fourteen miles to the Metaurus ; hut 
his guides deserted him and escaped unobserved in 
the darkness, so that, when the army reached the 
Metaurus, they could not find the fijrds, and began 
to ascend the right bank of the river, in the hope 
of passing it easily when dayhght came, and they 
should he arrived at a higher part of its course. 
But the windings of the river, it is said, delayed 
him ; as he ascended fui’ther from the sea, he found 
the hanks steeper and higher, and no ford was to he 
gained.^ 

ion The Metaurus, in the last twenty miles^ of its 
,£ com’se, flows through a wide valley or plain, the 
ground rising into heights rather than hills, while 
the mountains from which it has issued ascend far 
off in the distance, and hound the low country near 
the sea with a gigantic wall. But as is frequently 
the case in northern Italy, the hed of the river is 
like a vallp-y. wit hi n a valley , being sunk down 
between steep cliffs, at a level much ' below the 
ordinary surface of the country, which yet would he 
supposed to he the bottom of the plain by those 
who looked only at the general landscape, and did 
not observe the kind of t roug h in which the river 
was winding beneath them. Yet this lower vaUey 
. is of considerable width j and the river winds about 
ir It from, one' side to the other, at times running 
'4^1 under its high banks, at other times lea'ving a 
• -large interval of plain between it and the boundary. 

1 Livy, XNYII. 47. See Note 0. 
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The whole country, both in the lower valley and in 
the plain above, is now varied with all sorts of 
cultivation, with scattered houses, and villages, and 
trees ; an open, joyous, and habitable region, as can 
be found in Italy. But when Hasdrubal was 
retreating through it, the dark masses of uncleared 
wood stiU no doubt in many parts covered the face 
of the higher plain, overhanging the very cliffs of 
the lower valley ; and the river below, not to be 
judged of by its present scanty and loitering stream, 
ran like the rivers of a half-cleared country, \vith a 
deep and strong body of waters. 

These steep cliffs would no doubt present a serious: 
obstacle to an army wishing to descend to the edge 
of the river, and if their summits were covered with 
wood, they' would at once intercept the view, and 
make the march more difficult. Thus Hasdrubal 
was overtaken by the Eomans and obliged to fight. 
It is clear from Polybius that he had encamped for 
the night after his wearisome march; and retreat 
being fatal to the discipline of barbarians the Gauls 
became unmanageable, and indulged so freely in 
drinking that, when morning dawned, many of them 
were lying drunk in their quarters, utterly unable 
to move.^ And now the Eoman army was seen 
advancing in order of battle ; and Hasdrubal, finding 
it impossible to continue his retreat, marched out of 
his camp to meet them.^ 

Ho credible authority teUs us what was the, 
amount of his army ; that the Bom^h 
extravagantly magnified it, is certain, and that' he 
was enormously outniunbered by liis enemy is no 
1 Polybius, XI. 3. = Livy, XXYII. 48. 
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.<547. less SO. Polybius ^ says, that be dgegened bis lines, 
diminisbiiig tbeir width, and drawing u^j bis whole 
force in a narrow space, with his ten elephants in 
front. We hear nothing of his cavalry, the force 
with which his brother had mainly won his rdctories, 
and he had probably brought scarcely any African 
horse from Spain; what Gaulish horsemen had 
joined him since he had crossed the Alps we know 
not. His Gaulish infantry, as many as were fit for 
action, were stationed on his left, in a position 
naturally so strong as to be unassailable in front, 
and its flank would probably be covered by the 
river. He himself took jpart with his Spanish 
infantry, and attacked the left wing of the Eoman 
army, which was commanded by Lndus. Hero was 
on the Eoman right, the prmtor in the centre.^ 
Between Hasdmbal and Emus, the battle was 
long and obstinately disputed, the elephants beiug, 
according to Polybius, an equal aid, or rather an 
equal hindrance, to both parties for, galled by the 
missiles of the Eomans, they broke sometimes into 
their own ranks, as weU as into those of the enemy. 
Meanwhile Hero, seeing that he could make no pro- 
gress on his front, drew off his troops out of the 
line, and passing round on the rear of the prsetor 
and of Livius, feU upon the right flank and the 
rear of the enemy. Then the fate of the day was 
decided ; and the Spaniards, outnumbered and 
surrounded,, were cut to pieces in their ranks, resist- 
ing to the last. Then, too, when aU was lost, 
Hasdrubal spmned his horse into the midst of a 
Eoman cohort, and there feU sword in hand, fighting, 

3 Polybius, XL 1. = Livy, XXYII. 48. ^ xi. 1. 
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'"says Livy, with honourable sympathy, as became 
the son of Hamilcar and brother of Hannibal.^ 

The conquerors immediately stormed the Cartha- 
ginian camp, and there slaughtered many of the ' 
Gauls, whom they found still lying asleep in the 
helplessness of brute intoxication.^ Tlie spoil of 
the camp was rich, amounting in value to 300 
talents; of the elephants, six were killed in the 
action ; the other four were taken alive. All the 
Carthaginian citizens who had followed Hasdrubal, 
were either killed or taken; and 3000 Eoman 
prisoners were found in the camp, and restored to 
liberty. The loss of men on both sides was swelled 
prodigiously by the Eoman writers, ambitious, it 
seems, of making the victory an exact compensation 
for the defeat of Cannse ; but Polybius ^ states it at 
10,000 men on the side of the vanquished, and 
2000 on that of the Eomans; a decisive proof that 
Hasdrubahs army actually engaged cannot have been 
numerous, for of those in the field few can liave 
escaped. But the amount of slain mattered little ; 
Hasdrubahs army was destroyed, and he liimseK had 
perished, and Hannibal was left to fight out the 
war with his single army, which, however unconquer- 
able, could not conquer Italy. 

Polybius ^ praises the heroic spirit of Hasdrubal, v 
saying that he knew when it was time for liim ^to ^ 
die ; that having been careful of his life, so long as 
there was any hope of accomplishing his great enter- 
prise, when all was lost, he gave his countiy, what 
Pericles calls the greatest and noblest gift of a true 

, 1 Livy, XXVII. 49. Polybius, XL 2. 

2 Polybius. XI. 3. ^ xL 3. ** XI. 2. 
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citizen, the sacrifice of his own life. And doubtless 
none can blame the spirit of self-devotion to the 
highest known. duty: Hasdrubal was true to liis 
country in his death as in his life. Yet the life of a 
son of Hamilcar was to Carthage of a value beyond 
all estimate : Hasdrubal’s death mutweighed the loss 
of many armies ; and had he deigned to sur^dve his 
defeat, he might again have served his country, not 
only in peace, as Hannibal did after Ins defeat at 
Zama, but as the leader of a fresh army of Gauls and 
Ligurians, of Etruscans and Umbrians, co-operating 
with his brother in marching upon Eome. 

With no less haste than he had marched from 
Apulia, Hero hastened back thither to rejoin his 
army. All was quiet there : Hannibal still lay in his 
camp, waiting for intelligence from Hasdrubal. He 
received it too soon, not from Hasdrubal, but fr’om 
Hero : the Carthaginian prisoners were exhibited 
exultingly before his camp ; two of them were set 
at liberty, and sent to tell him the story of tbefr 
defeat; and a head was thrown down in scorn 
before his outposts, if his soldiers might know whose 
it was. They took it up, and brought to Hannibal 
the head of his brother.^ He had not dealt so with 
the remains of the Eoman generals; but of this 
Hero rec^d nothing ; as indifferent to justice and 
humanity in his dealings with an enemy, as his 
imperial descendants showed themselves towards 
Eome and all mankind. 

Meanwhile, from the moment that Hero’s march 
from the south had been heard of at Eome, intense 
anxiety possessed the whole city. Every day the 
1 Liry, XXYII. 51. 
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senate sat from sunrise to sunset ; and not a senator .1 
was absent ; every day tbe forum was crowded from 
morning till evening, as each hour might brhig some 
great tidings; and every man wished to be among the 
first to hear them. A doubtful rumom’ arose that a 
great battle had been fought, and a great victory won 
only two days before ; two horsemen of Narnia had 
ridden off from the field to carry the news to their 
home : it had been heard and published in the camp 
of the reserve army, which was lying at Narnia to 
cover the approach to Eome. But men dared not 
lightly believe what thej^ so much wished to be true : 
and how, they said, could a battle fought hi the ex- 
tremity of Umbria be heard of only two days after 
at Eome ? Soon, however, it was known that a letter 
had arrived from L. Manlius Acidinus himself, who 
commanded the army at Narnia : the horsemen had 
certainly arrived there from the field of battle, and 
brought tidings of a glorious victory. Tlie letter was 
read first in the senate, and then in the forum from 
the rostra ; but some still refused to believe : fugitives 
from a battle-field might carry idle tales of idctory to 
hide their own shame : till the account came directly 
from the consuls, it was rash to credit it.^ At last, 
word was brought that officers of high rank ui the 
consuls’ army were on their way to Eome ; that they 
bore a despatch from Livius and Nero. Then the 
whole city poured out of the walls to meet them, eager 
to anticipate the moment which was to confirm all 
their hopes. For two miles, as far as the i\Iilvian 
bridge over the Tiber, the crowd formed an uninter- 
rupted mass ; and when the officers appeared, they 
> Livy, XXVII. 50. 
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47 . could scarcely make their way to the city, the multi- 
tude througiug around them, and overwhelming them 
and their attendants with eager questions. As each 
man learnt the joyful answers he made haste to teU 
them to others: ‘the enemy’s army is destroyed; 
their general slain ; our own legions and both the 

■ consuls are safe.’ So the crowd re-entered the city ; 
and the three officers, all men of noble names, L. 
Veturius Philo, P. licinius Varus, and Q. Metellus, 
stiU followed by the thronging multitude, at last 
reached the senate-house. The people pressed after 

r^:^hem into the senate-house itself : but even at such a 
;.s,v.!ffi^ient the senate forgot not its accustomed order ;/\ 
!'-^he crowd was forced back; and the consuls’ despatch 
was first read to the senators alone. Immediately 
afterwards the officers came out into the forum: there 
L. Veturius again read the despatch ; and as its con- 
tents were short, and it told only the general result of 
the battle, he himself related the particulars of what 
he had seen and done. The interest of his hearers 
grew more intense with every word ; till at last the 
whole multitude broke out into one universal cheer, and 
then rushed from the forum in all directions to carry 
the news to their wives and cliildren at home, or ran 
to the temples to ^our out their gi’atitude to the gods. 
The senate orderea a thanksgiving of three days ; the 
praetor announced m in the forum; and for three days 
every temple was crowded; and the Poman wives and 
.. mothers, in"' their gaWest dresses, took their children 

■ -with them, and pouried forth their thanks to all the 
/j gods for this great deliverance. It was Iffie the burst 
^ of all nature, ^hen a long frost suddenly breaks up, 

and the snow melts, and the ground resumes its 
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natural^eolouring, and tlie streams flow freely. The 
Eoman people seemed at last to breathe and move at 
liberty ; confidence revived ; and with it the ordinary 
business of life regained its actmty : he who wanted 
money found that men were not afraid to lend it; 
what had been hoarded came out into circulation ; 
land might be bought without the dread that the 
purchase would be rendered worthless by Hannibal’s 
ravages ; and in the joy and confidence of the 
moment men almost forgot that their great enemy 
with his unbroken army was stiU in Italy.^ 

,,, At the end of the year both consuls returned to'. 
Eome, and t riump hed. Many years had j)assed since ' 
this spectacle had been exhibited in its full solem- 
nity : for Marcellus had only obtained the smaller 
triumph, or ovation, in which the general passed 
through the streets on foot. But now the Idngly 
chariot once more carried a Eoman consul in the 
pomp of kingly state up to the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter ; and the streets once more resounded with 
the shouts and rude jests of the %dctorious soldiers, 
as they moved in long array after their general. 
The spoil of Hasdrubal’s camp was large; each 
soldier received a donative of three denarii and a 
half; and three milli ons of sesteices-in silver, besides i 
eighty thousand pounds of the old Italian copper 
money, were carried into the treasury. Hero rode on 
horseback by the side of his colleague’s chariot ; a 
distinction made between them, partly because Linus 
had happened to have the command on the day of ■ 
the battle, , and partly because Hero had come with- 
out his ariiy ; his province still requiring its usual 
1 Livy, XXVII. 51. 
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force, as Hannibal ' was there. But the favoiu’ of 
the multitude, if we can trust the writers under 
Augustus, when they speak of bis adopted son’s 
ancestor, amply compensated to Hero for this formal 
inferiority ; they said that he was the real conqueror 
of Hasdrubal, while his name, even in absence, had 
overawed Hannibal.^ One thing, however, is remark- 
able, that Hero was never employed again in a 
military command ; we only hear of him after his 
consulship as censor. Fabius and Fulvius and 
Marcellus had been, .sent out year after year against 
Hannibal; whilst the man whose military genius 
eclipsed all the Eoman generals hitherto engaged in 
Italy, was never opposed to him again. Men’s eyes- 
were turned in another direction ; and the conqueror 
jof the Metaurus was less regarded than a yoimg 
I man whose career of success had been as brilliant as 
' it was uninterrupted, and who was now almost 
entitled to the name of conqueror of all Spain. It 
is time that we should trace the events of the w^ar 
in the west, and describe the dawn of the glory of 

Scipio. f JSt' 

' 1 Livy, X'XYIII. 9. 
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P. Cornelius Scipio — his operations in Spain — siege and capture of 
ITew Carthage — battle of Bjecula — the Carthaginians evacuate 
the Spanish peninsula — Scipio returns to Rome, and is elected 
consul.— A.u.c. 543 to 548. 


Three generations of Scipios haye alrgady been dis- 
tinguished in Eoman history /^Lt^cipio Barbatos^ 
who was actively engaged in the third Samnite war j 
L. Scipio, his son, who was consul early in the first 
Punic war, and obtained a triumph ^^he Publius and 
Cnseus Scipio^ the sons of L. Scipio, who served their 
country ably in Spain in the second Punic war, and, 
as we have seen, were at last cut off there by the 
enemy, towards the end of the siege of Capua. 
Publius Scipio, who was killed in Spain, left two 
sons behind liim, Lucius and Publius; of these, 
Lucius, the elder, became afterwards the conqiieror 
of King Antiochus ; Publius, the younger, was the 
famous Scipio Africanus. 

Athens abounded in ^vriters at the time of the 


Peloponnesian war ; but, had not Thucydides been 
one of them, bow bard would it be rightly to estimate 
the characters of the eminent men of that period ! 
And even Thucydides seems in one instance to have 
partaken of the common weaknesses of liumanity: 
Ids personal putitude and respect for Antiphon has 
coloured, not indeed his statement of his actions, but 
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an over-measure of Aurtue to the conspirator, who 
scrupled not to use assassination as a means of 
overthrowing the liberty and independence of his 
y country. But Polybius, whose knowledge of Pome 
was that of a foreigner, and for a long time of a 
prisoner, could not be to Eoman history what Thucy- 
dides is to that of (Greece, even if in natural powers 
he had approached more nearly to bim ; and all his 
accounts of the Scipios are affected by his intimacy 
, : ^yith the younger Africanus, and are derived from 
.partial sources|^he anecdotes told by the elder 
Lblius, or the funeral orations and traditions of the 
family. On the other hand, there was a large party 
in Pome to whom Scipio was personally and politi- 
cally obnoxious ; and their writers would naturally 
circulate stories unfavourable to him. Hence, the 
accounts of his early life and character are varying, 
j and sometimes contradictory ; and points apparently 
most notorious are stated very differently, so 
4hat we know not what to believe. His friend and 
companion Lselius told Polybius^ that in his first 
battle, when only seventeen, he saved his father’s 
life; but Ooelius Antipater said that this was a 
false pretension, that the consul, P. Scipio, was 
saved, not by his son, but by the fidelity of a 
Ligurian slave.^ By his friends agaiu Scipio is 
represented as one who, amid all temptations of 
youth and power, maintained the complete mastery 
/^ver his passions while his enemies said that his 
''^^outh was utterly dissolute, and that the famous 
story of his noble treatment of the Spanish captive 


J X. 3. 

3 Polybius, X. 18, 19. 


2 Livy, XXL 46. 
Livy, XXYI. 49, 50. 
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maiden was invented to veil conduct whicli had 
really been of the very opposite natui'e.^ His 
common admirers extolled his singular devotion to 
the gods : he delighted, it was said, to learn their 
pleasure, and to be guided by their counsel; nor 
woidd he ever engage in any important matter, 
public or private, till he had first gone up to the 
Capitol, and entered the temple of Jupiter, and 
there sat for a time alone, as it seemed, in the pre- 
sence of the god, and doubtless enjoying uniconted^ 
communications from his divine wisdpn^ 
bins, bv temper and by circuTnstances.'a rafionnlii 
is at great pains to assure his readers that Scipior^ 
owed no part of his greatness to the gods, and that ^ 
his true oracle was the clear judgment of liis own 
mind.^ According to him Scipio did but impose 
upon and laugh at the credulity of the Aoilgar, speak- 
ing of the favour shown liim by the gods, wliile he 
knew the gods to be nothing. Livy, with a timer 
feeling, which taught liim that a hero cannot be a 
hypocrite, suggests a doubt, though timidly, as if in 
fear of the scepticism of his age, whether the great 
Scipio was not really touched by some feelings of 
superstition,^ whether he did not in some degree 
speak what he himself believed. 

A mind hke Scipio's, working its way under the i 
peculiar influences of his time and country, cannot ^ 
but move irregularly, it cannot but he full of con- 
tradictions. Two hundred years later the mind*of 


• Cn. and Valerius Antias, quoted by A. Gellius, Vll. 8. 
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the dictatoi^ Caesar acquiesced contentedly in Epi- 
cureanism ; lie retained no more of enthusiasm than 
was inseparable from the intensity of his intellectual 
power, and the fervour of his courage, even amidst 
Ids utter moral degradation. But Scipio could not 
be lilre Caesar. His mind rose above the state of 
things around him ; his spirit was solitary andidngly ; 
he was cramped by living among those as his "equals, 
•whom he felt fitted to guide as from some higher 
here ; and he retired at last to Litermun to breat he 




reelv d to enjoy the simpheity of childhood, since 
he could not fulfil his natural calling to be a hero 
king. So far he stood apart from Ids countrymen, 
admired, reverenced, but not loved. But he could 
not shake off all the influences of his time : the 
^i^tue, public and private, which stni existed at 
Eome, the reverence paid by the wisest and best 
men to the religion of theh fathers, were elements 
too congenial to his nature not to retam their hold 
upon it ; they pheriahnd that nobleness of soul in him, 
and that faith in the inmsible and dimne, which two 


centuries of growing uubehef rendered almost im- 
■ possible in the days of Csesar. Yet how strange 

.'must the conflict be when faith is combined with 

1 

, the highest intellectual power, and its appointed 
object is no better than Paganism ! Longing to 
.‘^^3elieve,.yet repelled by palpable falsehood, crossed 
^^^nevitably with snatches of unbelief, in which 
•hypocrisy is ever close at the door, it breaks out 
desperately, as it may seem, into the region of 
dreams and wsions, and loysterious c . nmmumng s^ 
with the jnwsib l^as ff Ipnging to find that food in 
1 Livy, XXX'^H Valerius Maximus. V. 3. 2. 
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its own creations wliicli no outward objective truth 
offers to it. The proportions of belief and unbelief 
in the human mind in such cases, no human judg- 
ment can determine : they are the wonders of history ; 
characters inevitably misrepresented by tlie \mlgar, 
and viewed even by those who in some sense have 
the key to them as a mystery, not fuUy to be com- 
prehended, and still less explained to others. Tlie 
genius which conceived the incomprehensible char- 


which clearly existed in them, did but inspire a 
resistless energ}^ into their actions, while it in no 
way interfered with the calmest and keenest judg- 
ment in the choice of their means ; nor, in the case 
of Scipio did it suggest any other end of life than 
such as was appreciated by ordinary human ^^ews 
of good. Wliere rehgion contained no revelation ol 
new truth, it naturally left men’s estimate of the 
end of their being exactly what it had been before, 
and only furnished encouragement to the pursuit oi 
it. It so far bore the character of mauic, that it 
applied superhuman power to the furtherance of 
human purposes : the gods aided man’s woric, tliey 
did not teach and enable him to do theirs. 

The charge of early dissoluteness brought against 
Scipio by his enemies is likely to have been exag- 
gerated, like the stories of our Henry V. .-Yet tlie 
sternest and .firmest manliood hns sometimes followed 

^ P?vanke, Wcltgnschicllt^; 11. , 249, does not mention Cromwell, 
but the character he gives of Scipio will inentably bring Cromwell 
to the English reader’s mind.] 



In both these great men the enthusi astic .element. 
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a youth marked with many excesses of passion ; and 
what was considered an unbecoming intermjDtion to 
the cares of public business, was held to be in itself 
nothing blameable. That sanction of Jjalierited, 
custom, which at Home at this period was the b^' 
safeguard of youthM purity, Scipio-was hot inclined 
nplicitly to regard. 4 

With all liis greatness there was a waywardness' 
i him, which seems often to accompany genius :^a' 
;lfridnla.tiy, natural enough where there is so keen 
consciousness or power and of lofty designs r a 
ilf-^^odence, which feels even the most sacred 
ctemaTfel^^ to be unessential to its own per- 
ction. Such is the Achilles of -Homer,fthe highest 
mception of the indiAdual hero, relying on him-, 
‘.If, and sufficient to himself But the same poet 
ho conceived the character of Achilles has also 
'awn that of Hector ; of . the truly noble, because 
iselfish hero, who subdues his genius to make it 
inister to the good of others, who lives for his 
lations, his friends, and his country. And as 
3ipio lived in himself and for himself, hke Achilles, 

I the ^drtue of Hector was worthily represented in 
le life of his great rival Hannibal, who, from his 
dldhood to his latest hour, in war and in peace, 
trough glory and through obloiquy, amid victories 
^amid disappointments, ever remembered to what 
ii^ose his father had devoted hun,^and withdrew 
D thought or desire or deed from their pledged 
jrvice to his country. 

Scipio had fought at Cannae, and after the battle 
ad been forward, it was said, in putting down that 
angerous spirit which showed itself among some of 
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high hirth and name, when they were purposing to 
abandon Italy in despair, and seek their fortune in 
. Greece or Egypt or Asia.^ His early manliood had 
attracted the favour of the people; and although 
the details are variously given, it is certain that he 
was made sedile at an early age, and with 

strong marksorthe general goodwill- But he had 
^ • filled no higher office than the sedileship when his 
'"‘father and uncle were Idlled in Spain, and when C. 
Nero, after the fall of Capua, was sent out as pro- 
praetor to command the wreck of their ^inny, and 
joining it to the force which he brought from Italy, 
to maintain the almost desperate cause of the Eomaii 
arms in the west. 

He held his ground, and even ventured, if we w 
may believe a story overrun with improbabilities, to 
act on the offensive, and to penetrate into the south tiu 
^<"df^pain, as far as the Bsetis .^ The faults of the 
Carthaginian generals were ruining their cause, and 
vexing the spirit of Hasdrubal, the son of Hamilcar, 
who alone knew the value of the present opportunity, 
and was eager to make use of it. But the other 
^ ^Hasdrubal^and Mago thought their work was done, 
^’^^nd were only anxious to enrich themselves out of 
‘ the plunder of Spain. They disgusted the Spanish 
chiefs by their insolence and rapacity, while they 
were jealous of each other, and both, as was natuinl, 
hated and dreaded the son of Hamilcar.** Accord- 
ingly, all eoneert between the Carthaginian generals 




1 Livy, XXIL 58. See above, p. 81. 

- Polybius, X. 4. Livy, XXV. 2. 

3 Liv}’, XXVI. 17. Weisseiiborn’s Xotc in loc. 
4 Polybius, JX. 11 ; X. OC. 
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ii. was at an end ; they engaged in separate enterjprises 
.in different parts of the countiy; Hasdruhal, the 
son of Gisco, and j\Iago, moved off to the extreme 
west of the peninsula, to subdue and plunder the 
remoter Spanish tribes; and only Hasdruhal, the 
son of Hamilcar, remained to oppose the Eomans. 
Nero, therefore, whether he acted on the offensive 
or no, was certainly unassaded behind the IJaerus 
and, at the end of the year 544, eighte^ months 
at least after the defeat of the Scipios, the Eoman 
arms had met with no fresh disaster, and the coast 
of the Mediterranean between the Pyrenees and the 
Iberus still acknowledged the Eoman do mini on. 

It was at this period that the government resolved 
to increase its efforts in Spain, to emj)loy a larger 
te it army there, and to place it under the command of 
an officer of higher rank than Nero, who was only 
propraetor. It is probable that Hasdrubal’s expedi- 
tion to Italy was now seriously meditated, and that 
the Romans, being aware of this, were anxious to 
detain him in Spain ; but, even without this special 
object, the importance of the Spanish war was 
evident, and it was not wise to leave the Roman 
cause in Spain in its present precarious state, in 
■ which it was preserved only by the dinsions and^ 
want of abiRty of the enemy’s generals. Accord- 
ingly, the tribes were to meet to appoint a procon- 
sul, who should carry out reinforcements to Spain, and, 

' with a proprsetor acting under him, take the supreme 
command of the Roman forces in that country, 
is To the surprise of the whole people P. Scipio, 
i^for’ then only in his twenty-seventh year, and who had 
aiiish£2led no higher office than that of.cui’ule ffidile. 
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came forward as a candidate.^ It is said that he 
had no competitors, aU men being deterred from 
undertaking a service winch seemed so unpromising ; 
whereas Scipio liimself had formed a truer judgment 
of the state of affairs in Spain, and felt that they 
might be restored, and that he himself was capable 
of restoring them. He expressed this confidence 
;,?,strongly in all his addresses to the people; and 
there was that in hhn winch distinguished his bold- 
ness from a young man's idle boastings, and com- 
municated liis hope to liis hearers.^ At the same 
1' age, and nearly under the same cfrcumstances, in 
which Napoleon was appointed in 1796 to take 
the command of the French army of Italy, was P. 
Scipio chosen by the unanimous voice of the 
Eoman people to take the command of their army 
in Spain, And gi’eat as were the consequences of 
the appointment of Napoleon, those which followed 
the appointment of Scipio were greater and far 
more lasting. 

At the same time a new propraetor was to be 
sent out in the room of G^^Iero, whose year of 
command was come to an end. His successor was 
]\^i^unius Silanus,^ who had been pra3tor two years 
before, and since that time had been employed in 
overawing the party disaffected to Pome in litruria. 
Hie two new generals were to take \vitli them large 
reinforcements, amounting to 10,000 foot, 1000 
horse, and a fleet of tliirty quinqueremes. The' 
troops were embarked at the mouth of the Tiber ^ 
and the fleet proceeded along the coasts of Etruria, 

^ Livy, XXVI. 18. Polybius, X. C. 

2 Livy, XXTI. 19. Polybius, X. 6. = Livy, XXVI. 19. 
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/^Liguria, and G^ul, till it arrived safely at Emporiffi, 
^/Massaliot colony, lying immediately on tlie 
* Spanish side of the Pyrenees. Here the soldiers 
Avere disembarked, and proceeded by land to Tarraco ; 
the fleet followed, and the headquarters of the pro- 
consul were established at Tarraco for the winter, 
as it was too late in the season to admit of any 
active operations immediately.^ 

And now that Spain had received that general 
and that army, by whom her fate was fixed through 
aU after-time — ^for the expulsion of the Garthagiu- 
ians ftom the peninsula decided its subjection to' the 
Eomans, and though the work of conquest was slow, 
and often interrupted, it was not the less sure — ^let 
us for a moment survey the earhest known state of 
this great country; what Spain was, and who were the 
earhest Spaniards, before Eomans, Goths, and Moors, 
had fiUed the land with stranger races, and almost ex- 
tirpated the race and language of its original people, 
n The Spanish peninsula, joined to the main body 
of Europe by the isthmus of the Pyrenees, may be 
likened to one of the round bastion towers which 
stand out from the walls of an old fortified town, 
Mnft y at ouce and massv . Spain rises from the 
Atlantic on one side, and the Mediterranean on the 
other, not into one or two thin lines of mountains 
divided by vast tracts of ’ valleys or low plains, but 
into a huge tower, as I have called it, of table-land, 
ftom' which the mountains themselves rise again hke 
the battlements on the summit. The plains of Castil^ 
are-'moimtain plains, raised nearly 2000 feet abov^*^^ 
the level of the sea; and the elevation of the city 
1 Livy, XXVI. 19. 20. 
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of Madrid is nearly double that of the top of 
Arthur’s Seat, the hill or mountain which overhangs 
Jldinburgln Accordingly the centre of Spain, not- 
withstanding its genial latitude, only partially enjoys 
the temperature of a southern climate ; while some 
of the valleys of Andalusia,^which lie near the sea;/ 
present the vegetation of the tropics, %ie palm tree/ 
the banana, and the sugar cane. Thus the southern 
coast seemed to invite an early civilisation ; while 
the iuterior, with its bleak and arid plains, vras fitted 
to,remam for centuries the stronghold of barbarism. 
f^^gfi Ancordingly the first visits of the Phoenicians to : 
Spain are placed at a very remote period Some J 
stories ascribed the foundation of Gades to Archaleus, ■ 
the son of Phoenix: — ^Phoenix and Cadmus being the ; 
supposed founders of Tyre and Sidon, and belonging ^ 
to the earliest period of Greek tradition/ while < 
other accounts of a more historical character made ^ 
the origin of Grades contemporary with the reign of 
the Athenian Codrus, that is, about a thousand years 
before the Christian era.^ hundred years/ 

later the prophet- Isaiah ® describes the downfall of 
Tyre as likely to give deliverance to the land of 
Targhish ; that is, to the south of Spain, where the 
Phoenicians had established their dominion. In the 
time of Ezeld el, the Tyrian trade with Spain was 
most flourishing ; and the produce of the Spanish 
mines, silver, iron, tin, and lead, are especially, men- 
tioned as the articles which came from Tarshish to 


^ [See Etym. ilagmmi, s. v. Vdoeipa. PreRer, 

Rlythologie, II. 208, note 2. Slullenliofr, Deutsche Alter- 
thumskunde, I. 69. Mbrers, Die Phbnizier, 1. 431, Delgados, 
Medullas Autonomas de Espana, II. 43. Archaleus no doubt = 
Hercules,] “ Yelleius, I. 2. ^ XXIII. 10. 
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tlie PhoenieiaiL ports.^ Nor did -the Phoenicians 
confine themselves to a few points on the sea coast : 
they were spread over the whole south of Spain ; 
and the greatest number of the towns of Tiirditania. 
were still inhabited in Strabo’s time by people of 
Phoenician origin.^ TPey communicated many of 
arts of life to the natives, and among the rest 
^ early u s.e of lett ers ; for the characters which 
bhe Iberians used in their writing before the time 
3f the Eomans ^ can scarcely have been any other 
ihan Phoenician. The Phoenicians visited Spain at 
1 very remote period ; but they found it already. 
peopled. Who the qjj opgm al.. inhabitants were, and 
Tom whence they came, it is impossible to determine: 
Che Greeks called them Iberians, and said that, 
ilthough they were divided into many tribes, and 
5poke many various dialects, they yet all belonged 
;o the same race.^ It cannot be doubted that their 
race and language still exist; that the Pasq^ues,^ 
,vho inhabit the Spanish provinces of Guipuscoa,j 
Biscay, .Alava, and Navarre, and who in Prance 
)ccupy the country between the Adour and the 
Bidassoa, are the genuine descendants of the ancient 
Iberians. Their language bears marks of extreme 
antiq[uity ; and its unlikeness to the other languages 
of' Europe is very striking, even when compared 
with Welsh, or with Sclqyonic. The affinities of^ 
the Welsh numerals with those of the Teutonid 
languages, and the Greek and Latin, are ob^dous at 

1 EzeHel, XXVII. 12. = HI. 2, Gas., pi 149. 

3 StralbQ, III. 1, Gas., p. 139. 

^ Herodotus in Gonstantine jporphyrogenitus, De Administrando 
Imperio, 23. T6 ’iprjpiKhv yivos—Sitipiarai ovbfxacnv iv yivos i'ov 
Kara <pv\a* 
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the first glance ; and the same may he said of most 
of the Sclavonic numerals : hut the Basque are so 
peculiar that it is difficult to identify an)’’ one 
of them, except ‘sei,’ ‘six’ ■with those of other 
languages.^ And an evidence of its great antiquity 
seems furnished by the fact that the infle.xions of 
the nouns and verbs are manifestly so many distinct 
words, inasmuch as they exist in a separate form as 
such. We suspect this reasonably of the terminations 
of the nouns and verbs of Greek and Latin; but in tlie 
Basque language it can be proved beyond question." 3-? 
have seen that the Phmnicians were settled 'Vnr: 
l^^ongst the Iberians jn the sout h ; and Keltic tribes 
jArere said to be mixed up with them in parts of the 

incn 

north and centre, forming a people whom the Greeks 
called Keltiberians. How far strangers of otlier 

^ I give the Welsh from Paghe’s Welsh Grammar, Pcnbig]), 
1832; the Sclavonic (BohemiaB), from Dobrowshy, Lehrgcb'audc 
der Bohmischen Spracho, Prag, 1819 : the Basque from Larramcndi, 

Arte de la Lingua Bascongada, Salamanca, 1729, 

ITmnerals from 1 to 10- 



WELSH. 

SCLAVONIC. 

BASQTTE. 

One 

Un 

Geden 

Bat 

Two 

Dau 

Dwa 

Bi 

Three 

Tri 

Tri 

Hiru 

Four 

Pedwar 

Etyn 

Lau 

Five 

Pump 

Pet 

Bust 

Six 

Chweeh 

Sscst 

Sci 

Seven 

Saith 

Sedm 

Zazpi 

Eight 

Wyth 

Osm 

Bortzi 

Nine 

Naw 

Dewet 

Bederatzi 

Ten 

Deg 

Deset 

Amur. Anihofs Koic, 


2 See W, Humboldt's Dissertation on the Basque Language in 


Adelung's Mithridates, voL iv- pp. 31^332- [See also J. W, -L 
Van Eys ^‘Grammairc Comparee des Dialcctes Basque's*' (Paris, 
1879), ‘^Outlines of Basque Grammar” (London, 3883^; land Han- 
ncmann's ‘‘ Prolegomena zurBaskischen Spracho” (Leipsic, 1881).] 
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races were to be foimd in Iberia it is difficult to 
decide. One or two Greek colonies from Massilia, 
sncb as Ehoda and Emporise, were undoubtedly 
planted on tbe sbore of tbe Mediterranean, just 
within tbe limits of Iberia, immediately to tbe south 
of tbe Pyrenees.^ These .belong to tbe times of 
certain history ; but stories are told of invasions of 
Spain, and of colonies founded on its territory, on 
which in their present form we can place no rehance. 
Carthagioian writers spoke of a great expedition of 
the Tyrian Hercules into Spain, at the head of an 
army of 'Medes, Persians, Armenians, and other 
nations of the east.^ Megasthenes,® the Greek 
traveller and historian of India, said that Tearco, 
king of ^Ethiopia, and Habuchodonosor, king of the 
, Chaldseans, had both carried their arms as far as 
Spain. Amongst the innumerable countries which 
. were made the scene of the adventures of the Greek 
chiefs on their return from Troy, after they had been 
scattered by the famous storm, the^ coasts of Iberia,'^ 
^ and even its coasts upon the^ocean, are not forgotten.^ 
Other stories, as we have seen, claimed a Greek 
origin for Saguntum ; while others, again, called it a 
^^-'Eutulian colony, from the Tyrrheno -Pelasgian city 
of Ardea.^ The settlements of the Greek chiefs on 
their .way home from Troy are mere romances, as 

1 Strai) 0 , III. 4, Cas., pp. 159. 160. = SaUust, Jugiirtli. c. XYIII. 

3 Quoted by Strabo, XT. 1. § 6, Cas., p. 687, and by Josephus, 

Antlql X. 11. § 1. .and contr. Apion. I. 20. Strabo’s character of 
Megastheheg'is not favourahle : Siaipep&vras avurruv filter LrfCtiAx’f 7® 
Kat II. 1, Cas., p. 70. 

4 strabo^jll, 2, Cas;-;.pp. 149,150. 

5 Livy, ^XT. 7. See Niehuhr, vol. i., p. 43, note 127. I. 38 

of Isler’s German edition Arnromcp-n T i fiS 
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unreal as tlie famous siege of Paris by the Saracens 
in the days of Charlemagne, or as the various adven- 
tures and settlements of Trojan exiles, ■which ■were 
invented in the middle ages. I^Tiether any real 
events are disguised in the stories of the expeditions 
of Hercules, of Tearco, and of Habuehodonosor, is a 
question more difficult to ans'wer: for the early 
migrations from the east to the •west are buried 
in impenetrable obscurity. But the Persians and 
.Ethiopians may have made their way into Spain 
before historical memory, as the Vandals and Arabs 
invaded it in later times; the fact itself is not 
incredible, if it rested on any credible authority. 

Hot knowing, then, what strange nations may at S 
one time or other have invaded or settled in Spain, ? 
we cannot judge how much the Iberian character 
and manners were affected by foreign influence. 
Agriculture was practised from a period beyond'^ 
memory ; but the vine and olive, and perhaps the 
flax, were first introduced into the ggiith of Spain 
by the Phoenicians, and only spread northwards 
gradually, the ■vine and fig advancing first, and the 
olive, as becomes its greater tenderness, following 
them more slowly and cautiously. Even in Strabo’s ’ 
time the ■vine had scarcely reached the northern 
coast of Spain; and the olive, when Polybius \vrote, ap- 
pears not to have been cultivated north of the Sima/'' 
Morena.^ Butter supplied the place of oiljto the inhabi-/- 
tants of the northern coast, and be^^^^ofw^e:" 

■ In the character of the peopl^ome tra^Xiay be c 
recognised, wliich even to this day mark the'SpaniaT#;^ 

1 III. 4, Cas., p. 1G4. 

- Strabo, III, 3, Cas., p. 155. Polybius in Athcnrcus, I. 28. 
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, The graze dress/ the temperance and sobriety, the 
unyielding spirit, the extreme indolenc e.. the perse-^ 
verance in gumUa warfare, and the remarkable ^ 
, absence of the highest military qualities, ascribed 
by the Greek and Eoman writers to the ancient 
Iberians, are all more or less characteristic of the 
j Spaniards of modem times. The courtesy and 
j gallantry of the Spaniard to women has also come 
■ down to him from his Iberian ancestors : in the 
eyes of the Greeks it was an argument of an im- 
perfect civilisation that among the Iberians the 
bridegroom gave, instead of receiving, a dowry; that 
daughters sometimes inherited to the exclusion of 
sons, and, thus, becoming the heads of the family, 
gave portions to their brothers, that they might be 
provided with suitable wives.^ In another point 
the great difference between the people of the south 
of Europe and those of the Teutonic stock, was 
remarked also in Iberia : the Iberians were ignorant, 
but not .simple-bearted ; on the contrary, they were 
cunning and mischievous, .with habits of robbery 
almost indomitable, fond of brig andage, thouglF^^ 
incapable of the great combmations of war.^ These, 
in some degree, are qualities common to almost all 
barbarians ; but they offer a strong contrast to 
the character of the Germans, whose words spok. e 
what was in t heir—hearts. and of whose most 
powerful tribe it is recorded that their ^cendency was 
■maintained by no other arms than those of justicp/. ■ 
Spanish soldiers had for more than two centuries"' 






P- Strabo, III. 3, Cas-, p. 155. fi€\a.veip.ov€% airavres* 

2 Strabo, III. 4, Cas., p. 165. ^ Strabo, III. 3, Cas., p. 154. 

^ Tacitus, German. 22. 35. 
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formed one of the most efficient parts of the Cartha- 
ginian armies, and on this account the Carthaginian 
government set 'a high value on its dominion m 
Spain. But this dominion furnished Carthage with 
money, no less than with men. The Spanish mines 
had been worked for some centuries, first by the Phoe- 
nicians of Asia, and latterly by their Carthaginian de- 
scendants, yet they stiU. yielded abundantly. And some 
of them have been worked for two thousand years 
since the Carthaginians were driven out of the coimtry, 
and to this hour their treasures are unexhausted." 

These mines existed for the most part in the < 
mountains which divide the streams running to the ' 
Gruadiana from those which feed the Guadalquiver.^ 
CMs is the chain so well known by the name of the 
^rra Morena : but the several arms which it pushes 
)ul; towards the sea eastward and southward, were 
ilso rich in precious metals ; and some mines were 
vorked in the vaUey of the Guadalquiver itself, as 
ow down as Seville. The streams, moreover, which 
lowed from these mountains, brought down gold 
ningled with their sand and gravel ;* and this was 
uobably collected long before the working of the 
■egular mines began. But in the time of the second 
Punic war the mines were worked actively ; and, a 
lundred years earlier, the cinnabar, or s nlr)hurct_of ^ 
niicksilve r, of the femous mines of Almaden, wa?^ 
veil known in the markets of Greece.® The. Cartha- 
ginians honoured as a hero or demi-god. the 'man 
who first discovered the most productive silver mines ; 

1 Herodotus, VII. 165. ^Strabo, III. 2. Cos., 146-148. SecNodj,-E^ 

3 Strabo, III. 2, Cas., p. 142. ■* Strabo, III. 2, Cas., p. 146..^ 

° Strabo, III, 2, Cas,, p, 147. 
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and one of these was in the immediate neighhonihood 
of ISTew Carthage itseE^ Others were nearer the 
Guadalquiver, at Castulo and Ilipa ; or on the feeders 
of the Guadiana, as at Sisapo,^ the ancient name of 
the place near to which the great quicksilver mines 
were worked, now known as the mines of Almaden. 
One large and most productive silver mine, yielding 
300 pounds daily, is said to have been opened by 
Hannibal himseE,^ who, while he was in Spain, had 
married the daughter of one of the chiefs of^Castulo,^ 
and perhaps had acquired some possessions through 
her in the mining district, as Thucydides had through 
his wEe in Thrace. 

The immense resources which the Carthaginians 
derived from their Spanish dominion seemed now 
more than ever secui-ed to them hy the destruction 
of the Eoman army under the two Scipios, and the 
consequent retreat of the Eomans behind the Iberus. 
i/icllput the .divisions between their generals, and the 
arrogance with which their officers now treated the 
Spaniards, as E it was no longer worth while to 
conciliate them, had made a fatal .opening, exposing 
their power to the most deadly Mow which it had 
.ynfc sustained. ■ Scipio, with mtuitiye sagacity, 
1'^‘^^^rved this openin g, and %vith decision no less 
%&ahle struck his blow to the hnaxkof his enemy.C^ 
He formed his plans at Tarraco during the winter, 
as soqn as the season aEowed his fleet to co-operate 
- with him, he put it and his army in motion ; pdv 
.. whEe the three Oarthagmian generals were in plahes^ . 

-kolybrns, X. 10, § IL Strabo, III. 2, Cas., p. 148, ••• 

. 2 Palybius, X 38, § 7= Strabo, III. 2, Cas., p. 142. 

3 pi4 railL 6-{81). ^ Livy, X5W. 41. 
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equally remote from one another, and from the poigt 
threatened by the enemy, Scipio crossed the Iberus, and 
led his land and sea forces to besiege blew Carthage.^ 
His early and most intimate friend, 0. Lailius, 
commanded the fleet; the proprsetor, M. Silanus, 
was left behind the Ilierus with 3000 foot and 500 
horse, to protect the country of the allies of Eome, 
while Scipio himself led 25,000 foot and 2500 
horse on his expedition. Polybius declares that the 
march frdm the Iberus to New Carthage was per- 
formed in seven days ; but as, according to his own 
reckoning, the distance was not less than 325 
Eoman mdes, the accuracy of one or both of his 
statements may well be questioned.” Uiree degrees 
of latitude divide Carthagena from the Ebro ; and 
the ordinary ^vindings and difSculties of a road in 
such a distance must make it all but an impossibility 
that an army with its baggage should have marched 
over it in a single week. However the march was 
undoubtedly rapid, and the Eoman army established 
itself under the walls of New Carthage, while aU 
succour was far distant, and when the actual garri- 
son of a place so important did not exceed 1000 
men. To the protection of a force so small was 
committed the capital of the Carthaginian dominion 
in Spain, the base of their militar}’- operations, their 
point of communication with Africa, their treasures 
and magazines, and the hostages taken from the dif- 
ferent Spanish tribes to secure their doubted fidelity.* 
■ ;The present town of Carthagena stands at *the 
head of its famous harbour, built partly on. some 

1 Polybius, X. 6-9. Livy, XXVI. 42. 

2 Polybius, X. 9. 7 ; III. 39, 5. ’ Polybius, X. 8, 
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Mils of tolerable height, and partly on the low 
■ ground beneath them, with a large extent of marshy 
ground behind it, wMch is flooded after rains, and 
its inner port surrounded by the buildings of the 
arsenal, running deeply into the land on its western 
side. But in the times of the second Punic war 
^ the marshy ground behind was all a lagoon, and its 
waters communicated artiflcially with those of the 
port of the arsenal; so that the town was on a 
peninsula, and was joiaed to the mainland only by 
a narrow isthmus, wMch had itself been cut through 
in one place to allow the lagoon water to And an 
joutlet.^ Scipio then encamped at the head of tMs 
isthmus, and having fortified himself on the rear, 
‘with the lagoon covering Ms flank, he left Ms front 
lOpeh that nothing might obstruct the free advance 
of Ms soldiers to storm the city.^ 

Accordingly, without delay, he was preparing to 
lead on Ms men to the assault when he was himself 
assailed by Mago, who with Ms scanty garrison made 
a desperate sally along the isthmus against the 
Eoman camp. After an obstinate struggle the 
besieged were beaten back into the town with loss, 
and the Eomans, following them, fixed their ladders 
to the walls and began to mount. But the height 
of the walls was so great that the long ladders 
necessary to reach their summit broke in some in- 
stances under the weight of the soldiers who crowded 
on them ; and the enemy made their defencesf so 
good that towards afternoon Scipio found it expedi^.^ 

• ent t(r recall his men from the assault.® ■ •' • 

yi 

^ Polybius, X. 10. Iiivy, XXVI. 42, Sse Note Q. 

® Polybius, X. 11. Polybius, X. 12, 13. Livy, XXII. 45. 
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He had told his men before the assault began that 
the god Heptune had appeared to him in his sleep, 
and had promised to give him aid in the hour of 
^ed, so manifest, that all the army should acknow- 
"^edge iiis. interposition.^ Tor the lagoon, it seems, 
was so shallow that even the slight fall of the tide 
in the Mediterranean was sufScient to leave mucl) 
of it uncovered, as is the case at this day in parts 
of the harbour of Venice. This would take place in 
the afternoon, and Scipio ordered 500 men to be 
ready with ladders to march across the lagoon as 
soon as the ebb began, Tlien he renewed his assault 
by the isthmus, and whilst this in itself discouraged 
the enemy, who had hoped that their work for the 
day was over, and whilst the soldiers again swanned 
up the ladders, and the missiles of the besieged were 
beginning to fail, the 500 men who were in readi- 
ness boldly rushed across the lagoon, and, haM'ng 
guides to show them the hardest parts of it, reached 
the foot of the walls in safety, applied the ladders 
where there were no defenders, and mounted without 
opposition.^ 

Ho sooner had they won the walls than they 
hastened to the main gate of the city, towards the 
isthmus, and when they had burst it open their 
comrades from without rushed in like a torrent At 
the same moment the scaling parties on each side -of 
the main gate overbore the defenders, and Avere now 
overflowing the ramparts. Mago reached the citadel 
in^s^fety, but Scipio in person pushed thither with 
1000. picked men, and the governor,* seeing the 

^ Polybius, X. 11. Livy, XXVI. 45. 

‘ Polybius, X. 14. XXVI. 40, 
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aty lost, surrendered. The other heights in the 
■own were stormed with little difficulty, and the 
loldiers, according to the Eoman practice, commenced 
L deliberate massacre of every living creature they 
;ould find, whether man or beast, till, after the 
atadel had surrendered, a signal from their general 
called them off from slaughter, and turned them 
oose upon the houses of the town to plunder. Yet 
t marks the Eoman discipline that even before 
light fell order was restored. Some of the soldiers 
narched back to the camp, from whence the light 
■roops were summoned to occupy one of the principal 
mights of the town; Scipio himself, with 1000 
H^n, occupied the citadel, and the tribune s got the 
loldiers out of the houses, and made them bring all 
heir plunder into one heap in the market-place, and 
)ass the night there quietly, waiting for the regular 
livision of the spoil, which was to take place on the ^ 
bUowing morning.^ 

When the morning came, whilst the usual dis- 
ribution of the money arising from the sale of the 
ilunder was made by the tribunes, Scipio proceeded 
rO inspect his prisoners. All were brought before 
lim together, to the number of nearly 10,000. He 
irst caused them to be divided into three classes. 
Dne consisted of all the citizens of Hew Carthage,- 
vith their wives and families ; all these Scipio set 
it liberty, and dismissed them to their homes unhujrt., 
Che second class contained the workmen of handi- 
jraft trades, who were either slaves, or, if free, only 
^^TO-Viptrs in the city, enjoying no political rights, 
ihese men were told that they were now the slaves 
^ Polybius, X. 15. Livy, XXYI. 46. 
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of the Eoman people, but that, if they ivorked well 
and zealously in their several callings, they should ' 
have their liberty at the end of the war. Meantime 
they were aU to enter their names with the quiestor, 
and a Eoman citizen was set over every tliirty of 
them as an overseer. These workmen were in all 
about 2000. The third class contained all the 
rest of the prisoners, domestic slaves, seamen, 
fishermen, and the mixed populace of the city ; and 
from these Scipio picked out the most able-bodied, 
and employed them in manning his fleet, for he 
found eighteen ships of the enemy at Xew Carthage, 
and these he was enabled to add to his oivn naval 
force immediately, by putting some of his own sea- 
men into them, and filling up their places with some 
' of the captives, taking care, however, that the number 
of these should never exceed a third of the whole 
crew. The seamen thus employed were promised 
their liberty at the end of the war, like the work- 
y men, if they did their duty faitlifully.^ 
itA.^-'tyrhe /^ Carthaginian prisoners and the Spanish Hi 
hostages,, were still to be attended to. Tlie former 
committed to the care of Leelius, to be taken Sp 
forthwith to Eome ; and there were amongst them ° 
fifteen members of the great or ordinary council of 
Carthage, and two members of the council of elders. 
The Spanish hostages were more than 300, and 
amongst them were many young boys. To show . 
kindness to these was an obvious policy ; accordingly. 

- Scipio made presents to them aU, and desired them •' 
to write home to their friends, and assure them that 
they were well and honourably treated, and chtrt 
1 Polybius, X. 16, 17. Livy, XXYI. 47. 
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;5. they would all be sent back safely to tbeir several 
-countries, if tbeir countrymen were willing to em- 
brace tbe Homan aUiance. Particular attention was 
shown to tbe wife of a Spanish chief of high rank, 
who bad been recently seized as a hostage by Hasdru- 
bal, son of Gisco, because her husband had refused to 
comply with his demands for money. Her treatment 
had been rude and insolent, if not worse ; but Scipio 
assured her that he would take as delicate care of 
her and of the other Spanish women as he would 
of his own sisters or daughters. - This honourable 
bearing of the young conqueror, for Scipio was not 
more than twenty-seven years of age, produced a 
deep impression all over Spain.^ 

After this important conquest Scipio remained 
for a time at New Carthage, and busied himself in 
.exercising his soldiers and seamen, and in setting 
his workmen to labour in manufacturing arms.^ He 
had taken a considerable artillery in the place, a 
large sum of money, abundant magazines of com, 
and about sixty-three merchant ships in the harbour 
mth their cargoes ; so that, according to Livy, the 
least valuable part of the conquest of Hew Carthage 
was Hew Carth age itself.® 

L^lius with his prisoners arrived at Home after 
fcWs ^ thirty-four days, and brought the welcome 

tto news of this great restoration of the Eoman affairs 
in -Spain, ^ Amidst the confusions of the dbronology 
of - thq Spanish war it is not easy to ascertain the 
-■ ekaet timo at;which LseHus reached Pom?. But it 
• is probable that he arrived there early in the year 

iVowbius, IX. 11, X. 18, 35 . Livy, XXYI, 47, 49. = Polybius, X. 20. 

3 XXVI. 47. Polybius, X. 19. ^ Livj^, XXVII, 7. 
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545, perhaps at that critical moment when the dis- 
obedience of the twelve colonies excited such great 
alarm, and when the destruction of the army of 
Cn. Pubdus at Herdonea was still fresh in men’s 
memories. Scipio’s victory was therefore doubly 
welcome, and his requests for supplies were favour- 
ably listened to ; for liis army, although %dctorious, 
was stid in want of many things, the old soldiers 
especially, who had been iU-clothed and worse paid 
during several years. Accordingly we find that a 
sum of fourteen hundred pounds’ weight of gold was 
brought out from the treasure reserved for the most 
extraordinary occasions, and expended in purchasing 
clothing for the army in Spain.^ 

Seipio himself returned from New Carthage to 
Tarraco, taking his Spanish hostages with hun." It 
was early in the season ; but we hear of no other 
military action during the remainder of the year. 
Tliis on Scipio’s part is easily intelligible : liis army 
was too weak to hold the field against the combined 
forces of the enemy ; and it was his object to 
strengthen himself by alliances with the native.s, 
and to draw them off from the service of Carthage, 
if he could not induce them to enter that of Home. 
He had struck one great blow with ^^gom•, surprising 
the enemy by his rapidity ; but what had been won 
by vigour might be lost by rashness ; and, after so 
great an action as the conquest of New Carthage, he 
could well afford to lie quiet for the rest of -the 3 ’ear^' 
waiting for his supplies of clothing from -Borne, -and 
strengthening his interest amongst the -'chiefs. • of 
Spain. , The inactivity of the Carthaginian generak^* 
1 Livy. ’XXVII. 10. = Lb-)-, XXVII. 17. Polybius. X. 34. 
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:45. would Toe more surprising, if we did not make 
allowance for tlie paralysing effect of tkeir mutual 
'Jealousies. Ho efficient co-operation could ke con- 
' trived ■ between them ; and Hasdrubal, Hannibal’s 
brother, was too weak to act alone, and, disgusted 
with the conduct of his colleagues, was probably 
anxious to Husband his own army carefully, looking 
forward noW more than ever to the execution of his 
long-projected march upon Italy. Thus there was a 
• pause from all active operations in Spain for several 
months; wliilst in Italy Fabius had recovered Taren- 
tum,and he and Fulvius were on the point of being suc- 
ceeded in the consulship by Marcellus and Orispinus. i, 
of ' The loss of Tarentum made it more important 
Q. than ever that Hasdrubal should join his brother in 
“ . Italy ; while the growing disposition of the Spaniards 
to revolt Jp Eqme rendered the prospect of success in 
Spain less encouraging. But with no Carthaginian 
accounts remaining, and amidst the confusions, '■ 
omissions, and contradictions, of the Homan historians, 
it is almost impossible to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion’ of the events of the ensuing year, 646, in Spain. 
Masinissa, then a very young man, the son of a 
Humidian king, named Gala,^ was sent over from 
Africa with a large body of Humidian cavalry to 
reinforce Hasdrubal, the son of Hamilcar, principally, 
it is said, in order to his march into Italy.^ Still 
. Hasdrubal made no forward movement, but remained 
- in a very strong position near a place called variously 
" Bsecula.or Bebula, situated in the upper valley of 
the Guadalq^uiver, near the mining district; aid’ 

‘ ^ Livy,XXiy.49. XXY. 34. See Macaulay’s note to Li vy^^XXIV. 49. 

- Appian, Hispan, 25. Livy, XXVIL 5, § 11. 
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there he seemed rather disposed to a^vait Scipio’s .< 
attack than to assume the offensive.^ He saw that 
the fidelity of the Spaniards to Carthage was deeply 
shaken, not only by the loss of their hostages, but by 
the encouraging treatment wliich the hostages them- 
selves had received from the Eomans. This feeling 
had been working ever since the fall of Hew Carthage, 
and now its fruits were daily becoming more mani- 
fest ; insomuch that, when the time at which Scipio 
was expected to take the field drew near, Mandonius 
and Indibilis, two of the most influential of the 
Spanish chiefs, retired with aU their followers from 
Hasdrubal’s camp, and established themselves in a 
strong position, from which tliey might join the 
Eomans, as soon as their army should appear in the 
south.^ On the other hand, Scipio’s Eoman force 
^vas strengthened by his having laid up his flc ct-^ 
^^nd draughted the best of liis seamen into the legions'^ 
to increase the number of his soldiers. And although 
a combined effort of the three Carthaginian generals 
might yet have recovered Hew Carthage, or at any 
rate kept Scipio behind the Iberus, nothing of this 
sort was attempted ; and Hasdrubal Cisco, jealous, 
it seems, both personaEy and politically of Hannibal's 
brother, left him unaided to sustain the first assault 
of the enemy. 

Hasdrubal, the son of Hanulcar, therefore, under i; 
these circumstances, was doubtless anxious to' carrj’ 
into effect his expedition into Italy. Tet, not' 
wishing it to be said that he had abandoned lijs , 
colleagues, he resolved first to try his strength. -vvitli.^ 

1 Polyliius, X. 3S. Liry, XXVII. IS. Appiaii, Hispaii. 24. 

- Polybius, X. 35. Livj% XXVI 1. 17. 
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46. Scipio to see wliat Spanish tribes •would actually 
join him, and whether by offering battle in a favour- 
a;ble' position he could repulse the enemy, and thus ' 
break that spell of Scipio’s fortune which was work- 
ing so powerfully. But in this hope he was dis- 
appointed. Scipio advanced from the.Iberus to the 
v^ey of the Bsetis, or Guadalquiver, before Hasdrubal 
saw anything of the armies of his colleagues hastening 
' > to his aid ; many Spanish tribes joined the Eoman 
army at the Iberus, Mandonius and Indibihs hastened 
to it as soon as it approached the place where they 
were posted, and Hasdrubal, unable to maintain his 
strong position, and, if we believe Scipio’s statement, 
seeing it in the act of beiug carried by the enemy 
at the close of a successful assault, retreated accord- 
ingly, not towards the southern sea, nor towards the 
western ocean, hut northwards towards the Tagus,^ 
and from thence,, as we have seen, towards the 
western Pyrenees, there recruiting his army from 
those tribes which had not yet come under the 
influence of Eome, and preparing for that great 
' expedition to Italy of which we have already related 
the progress and the event. 

of Before Hasdrubal Anally retreated he had lost 
many prisoners. All those who were Spaniards 
were sent home free "without ransom by the politic 
conqueror, and he liberally rewarded those Spanish 
' chiefs who had already come over to his side. They 
on their part saluted him with the title of king. 
"^The Arst Hasdrub al, the founder of Hew Carthage, 
^ .had lived in- kingly state amongst the Spaniards, 
^and they probably thought that Scipio meant to do 
1 Polybius, X. 38, 39. Livy, XXVII. 17, 18. Appiau, Hispan. 25-28. 
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the same, and would pass the rest of his life in their 
country. But the name of king, although perhaps 
not ungrateful to Scipio’s ears, was intolerable to 
those of his countrymen, nor woidd lie have been 
contented to reign in Spain over barbarians; liis 
mind was already turned towards Africa, and antici-. 
pated the glory of conquering Carthage. So he 
repressed the homage of the Spanish chiefs, and 
desired them to call liim, not king, but g ener al. He 
then took possession of the strong position which 
Hasdrubal had evacuated, and there he remained 
during the rest of the season, watching, so it is said, 
the movements of Hasdrubal Cisco and hlago, who 
were now come upon the scene of action. On the 
approach of winter he again returned to Tamco,^ 
Such is the account given by Polybius of tlie 
events of the war in Spain during the summer of 
the year 646 ; and such, no doubt, was the state- 
ment given by Scipio himself, and obtained by 
Polybius from Scipio’s old friend and companion, C. 
Lielius. AATiat SHenus^said of these same events 
we know not; and it is possible that Hasdrubal’s 
account of them was never known, owing to liis 
subsequent fate, so that Silenus may have liad no 
peculiar information about them, and may have 
passed them over slightly. It is evident that 
Scipio’s pretended victory at Biecula was of little 
importance. Hasdrubal carried off all his elephants, 
all his treasure, and a large proportion of liis infantr)' : 
he was not pursued; he retreated in.. the direction 
which best suited his future movements ; and these 
movements he effected without tlie slightest inter- 
^ Polybius, X, 38, 40. Livy, XXVIL 39, 
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t6. ruption from tlie enemy. Scipio did not follow 
Mm, says Polybius,^ because be dreaded the airival 
of tbe other Hasdrubal and Mago ; be remained in 
tbe south, therefore, to keep them in check, and to 
prevent them from attackmg hiew Carthage ; and not 
doubtiug that Hasdrubal would foUow Ms brother’s 
route, and attempt to enter Gaul by the eastern 
Pyrenees, he detached some troops from Ms army to 
secure the j)asses of the moimtams, and other defen- 
sible positions between the Iberus and the frontiers 
of Gaul.2 It is probable that his notions of the 
geography of the western parts of Spain and Gaul 
were so vague that he had no conception of the pos- 
sibility of Hasdrubal’s marching towards the Alps, 
without coming near the Mediterranean. The line 
wMch he actually took from the western Pyrenees, 
to the upper part of the course of the Phone, tlirough 
the interior of Gaul, was one of wMch Scipio in all 
probability did not even suspect the existence, 
for It may be asked why Hasdrubal, whose great 
object was to reach Italy, did not commence his 
march at the beginning of the year without waiting 


so long at Bsecula, especially after the desertion of > 
jMandoMus and Indibhi s h ad taught him that' the - 
jSpaMards were no longer to be rehed on. But he. 
/had'himself on a former occasion won over the Celti- 
jberians from the army of Scipio’s father, and any 


reverse.- sustained by the Eomans might tempt the; 
Spanish cMefs to return to their old alliance. It is 
possible ' also, that he.waited so long at B^cula for 
' another reason, because he wished to carry with him 


as large a sum of money as possible ; and he was 


1 X. 39. ^ Polj-bius, X. 40. 
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daily drawing a supply from the abundant silver 
mines in the neighbourhood The success of his 
expedition depended on liis being able to raise 
soldiers amongst the Cisalpine Gauls, as well as 
amongst the tribes of north-western Spain ; and for 
both these purposes ready money was most desirable. 

A more inexphcable point in the storj' of these 
transactions is the alleged discord between Hasdrubal 
and the other Carthaginian generals, wlien one of 
them, Mago, was liis own brotlier, and was not only 
a soldier of tried ability, but is expressly said to 
have conducted the war in Spain in accordance with 
HannibaTs directions, after Hasdrubal had marched 
into Italy.^ *\Vliether Mago was placed under 
Hasdrubal Gisco^s orders, and could not act inde- 
pendently, or whether jealousy, or any other causCj 
really made him careless of his brotlaer's success and 
safety, we cannot pretend to determine : the interior 
of a Carthaginian camp, and stUl more the real 
characters and feelings of the Carthaginian generals, 
are entirely imknown to us. 

The one great advantage possessed by Scipio, far 
more important than his pretended '\dctory at Biecula, 
fv^the remarkable ascendency which he had ob- 
tained over the minds of the Spaniards. Every- 
thing in liirn was at once attractive and imposing ; 
liis youth, and the mingled beauty and majesty of 
his aspect ; his Inunanity and courtesy to the Spanish 
hostages and to their friends ; his energj" aiid ability 
at the head of liis array. Above all,- ihere was 
manifest in liim that consciousness of greatness, arid 
that spirit, at once ardent, lofty, and profound, which 
1 Polybius, IX. 22. 
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. jQatura% bows the hearts and minds of ordinary 
jtnen, _not. to .obedience only and respect, but to 
p-dmiration, and almost to worship. The Carthaginian 
generals felt, it is said, that no Spanish troops could 
be trusted, if brought within the sphere of his in- 
fluence I Mago must go over to the Balearian islands 
and raise soldiers„there, who might be strangers to 
the name of Scipio, while Masinissa should follow 
the course pursued by Mutines in Sicily, and scour 
the whole country with his hfumidian cavalry, 
relieving the allies of Carthage, and harassing the 
states which had revolted.^ But Masinissa himself 
was not secure from Scipio’s ascendency ; his nephew 
had' been made prisoner at Beecula, and had been 
sent back to him without ransom f some conciliatory 
messages were probably addressed to him at the 
same time, and Scipio never lost ' sight of him, till 
two years afterwards he gratified the Humidian’s 
earnest wish for a personal interview, and then 
attached him for ever to the interests of Eome.^ 

Meanwhile that memorable year^was come, when,2oj 
. the fortune of Eome was exposed to its severest trial, 

■ and rose in the issue signally triumphant. Vainly 
did Scipio’s guards keep vigilant watch in the passes 
of the ^aa^j^jjPyrenees, looking out for the first 
signs of Hasdrubal’s approach, and hoping to win 
the glory of driving him back defeated, and of 
ifian’in g his long-planned expedition to Italy. They,, 
sat on their mountain posts, looking earnestly south- 
wards, while he for whom they waited was passing 
fe on their rear northwards, winning his way 

1 Livj-, XXYII. 20. - Livy, XXVII. 19. ■■ 

3 Livy, XXVIII. 35. 
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through the deep valleys of the chain of Gehenna. i 
or the high and bleak plains of the Arverni. till hc^ 
should descend upon the Rhone, where it was as yet 
unknown to the Massaliot traders, flowing far inland 
in the heart of Gaul. Hasdruhal had accomplished 
his purpose ; his Spanish soldiers were removed out 
of the reach of Scipio’s ascendency ; the accumulated 
treasures of his Spanish mines had purchased the 
aid of a numerous band of Gauls ; and the Alps had 
seemed to smooth their rugged fastnesses to give 
him an easy passage. All the strength which Rome 
could gather was needed for the coming struggle ; 
and Scipio, as we have seen, sent a large detaclunent 
from Ms own army, both of Roman soldiers and of 
Spaniards, to be conveyed by sea from Tarraco to 
Etruria, and to assist in conquering the enemy in 
Italy, whose march he had been unable to stop in 
Spain. 

Thus, with Hasdrubal’s army taken away from 1 
the Carthaginian force in Spain, and ivith the Roman 
army weakened by its contributions to the defence a 
of Italy, the Spanish war was carried on but feebly " 
during the summer of the year 547. A new general 
of the name of Hanno had been sent over to take 
Hasdrubal’s place, and he and Mago proceeded to 
raise soldiers amongst the Oeltiberians in the interior,^, 
while Hasdruhal Gisco was holding Btctica, and^ 
while Scipio was stUl in his winter quarters at,* 
Tarraco. But some Celtiberian deserters informed 
Scipio of the danger, and he sent M. Silanus with .a 
division of his army to put it down. A march of-- 
extreme rapidity enabled him to surprise the enemy; 

1 Livy, XNYIII. I. 
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, the best of Hanno’s new levies were cut to pieces, 

. the rest dispersed. - Hanno liimself was made 
j)risoner, but Mago carried off Ms cavalry and his 
old infantry without loss, and joined Hasdruhal- 
Gisco safely in B^tica.^ The f or mation of a Car- 
thaginian army in the centre of Spain was thus 
effectually prevented, and Scipio, encouraged by this 
success, ventured to resume the offensive, and to 
advance in pursuit of Hasdruhal Gisco into the soutM ^ 
Hasdruhal, instead of riskiog a general action; hrolro^ 
up Ms army into small detachments, with wMch he 
garrisoned the more important towns. Scipio shrank 
from the tedious and difficult service of a series of 
sieges in a country at a distance from Ms resources, 
and where Mago and Masmissa with their cavalry ^ * 
would be sure to obstruct, if not destroy, aU Ms 
commuMcations. But to avoid the discredit of 
retreating without having done anything, he singled 
out one of the wealtMest and strongest of the towns 
thus garrisoned against him, by name Ormgis, and 
sent Ms brother, L. Scipio, with a large diMsion of 
Ms army to attack it. It was stormed after an 
obstinate resistance, and the conqueror, true to his 
brother’s policy, after carrying off his Carthagmian 
■prisoners in the garrison, restored the town un- 
plundered to its Spanish inhabitants.^ Thus much 
. having been acMeved for the honour of the Koman 
arms; Scipio. carried back -Ms whole army behind 
the Iberus, sent off L. Scipio to Home with Hanno 
'and_ ins . other prisoners of distinction, and himself 

went into winter quarters as usual at Tarraco.^ ,, 
v.r.- 

I Li%y, XXVIII, 1. Appipn, Hispan. 31. 

2 Livy, XXVIII. 3. ' " Livy, XXVIII. 4. 
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But before the end of the season he must have 
received intelligence of the battle of the Metaiirus 
The troops which he had sent^to Italy were probably 
in part at least, sent back to him, and every motive 
combined to make him desirous of marking the next 
campaign by some decisive actioru ITero, whom he 
had succeeded in Spain, had won the greatest glory 
by his victory over Hasdrubal ; it became Scipio tc 
show that he too could serv'e his country no less 
'effectively. 

The Carthaginian general, whether he had been 
reinforced from Africa, or whether he had used 
extraordinarj^ vigour in his levies of soldiers in 
western Spam, took the field early in the spring o) 
the year 548 , with an army gi'eatly superior to that 
of his enemy. If Polybius, or rather Scipio, ma} 
be trusted, he had 70,000 foot, 4000 horse, anc 
thirty-two elephants ; wliile the Eoman anny, witl 
aU the aids wliich Scipio could gather from tlu 
Spanish cliiefs in the Eoman alliance, did not exceec 
45,000 foot, and 3000 horse.^ Hasdrubal took uj 
a position in the midst of the mining district, iieai 
a town, winch is variously called Elinga and Silpia/ 
but neither its real name nor its exact situation car 
be determined. His camp lay on the last hills o: 
the mountain country, with a vdde extent of'opei 
plain in front of it. He vdshed to fight, ,and i 
possible on this ground, favourable at once to hh 
superior numbers and to his elephants. . . 

1 Polybius, XI. 20. Livy, XXVIII. 12. . ^ ' 

2 Elinga in tbe 5ISS. and old tesrt of Polybius bas*^-Yen*4horrf 
into Ilipa, .on the authority of Strabo; in the text of Livy th* 
name stands Silpia. 
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Scipio, no less anxious to bring on a general battle, 
marched straight towards the enemj. But when he 
saw their numbers, he was uneasy lest the faith of his 
Spanish allies should fail, as it had towards his father: 
he dared not lay much stress on them ; yet without 
them his numbers were too weak for birri to risk a 
battle. His object therefore was to use his Spaniards 
for show, to impose upon the enemy, while he won 
the battle with his Eomans. And thus, when the day 
,came, on which he proposed to fight, he suddenly 
'changed his disposit ions. Bor some days previously, 
both armies had been drawn up in order of battle 
.before their camps; and their cavalry and light troops 
skirmished in the interval between. All this 
time the Boman troops had formed the centre of 
Scipio’s line, opposite to Hasdrubal’s Africans, while 
the Spanish auxiliaries in both armies were on the 
wings. But on the day of the decisive battle, the 
Spaniards formed the centre of Scipio’s army, while 
his Boman and Italian soldiers were on the right and 
left. The men had eaten their breakfast before day ; 
and the cavalry and light troops pushed forward close 
under the camp of the enemy, as if chaUengiug him 
to <5(^e out and meet them. Behind this cloud of 
^m^shers the infantry were fast fnrrnjng. and 
to the middle of the plain ; and when the 
sun .rose, it shone upon the Boman line with its' 
crdef completed ; the Spaniards in the centre, the 
!l^ihans and Italians on the right and left ; the left 
''commanded by J\I. Silanus and L. Marcius, Scipio in 
person leading, his right.^ c'-- 

5 The assault of the Boman cavalry and light troops 
^ Polybius, XI. 22. Livy, XXVIII. 14. 
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called out Hasdrubal’s amy ; tlie Carthagiuians 
poured forth from their camp ^thout waiting to 
eat, just as the Eomans had done at the Trebia ; 
their cavalry and light troops engaged the enemy ; 
while their infantry formed in its usual order, with 
the Spanish auxiliaries on the wungs, and the 
Africans in the centre. In this state the infantry 
on both sides remained for a time motionless ; but 
when the day was advanced, Scipio called off bi.q 
skirmishers, sent them to the rear, through the 
jntervals of his manipl es, and formed them behmd 
his infantry on both wings; the light infantrj" 
immediately beliind the regular infantry, and the 
cavalry covering aU. 

Por a few moments the Eoman line seemed 
advancing evenly to meet the line of the enemy. 
But suddenly the troops on the right wing began to 
wheel round to the left, and those on the left wing 
wheeled to the right, changing their lines into 
columns ; while the cavalrj’’ moved roimd from the 
rear, and took up its position on the outside of 
the columns ; and both infantry and cavalrj’ now 
advanced -with the utmost fury against the enemy. 
Thus the centre of the Eoman army was held back 
by the rapid advance of its wings ; and the iVfrican."? 
in Hasdrubal’s centre were standing idle, doing 
nothing, wlulst the battle was raging on their riglit 
and left, and yet not venturing to move from- their 
position to support their wings, because of the 
enemy in their front, who threatened every moment 
to attack, yet stUl advanced as slowly a.s possible, 
to give time for the attacks on the two wings to 
cpinplete their work. And tliis work was not long : 
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Eoman and Italians veterans were opposed to newly- 
raised Spaniards; men wed fed tojpp.n p.rhanRfprl. 
bjL-tlieuLJong_:fest ; men perfect in. aU tlieir move- 
ments, and handled by their general with masterly 
skill, to barbarians confused by eyolutinns which 
neither they nor their oflEicers could deal with. As 
usual, the elephants did as much mischief to Mends 
as to foes ; and the Carthaginian wings, broken and 
' slaughtered, began to fly. Then the Africans in the 
centre commenced their retreat also ; slowly at first, 
as men who had not themselves been beaten ; but the 
flight of their aUies infected them ; and the Eomans 
pressed them so hardly, that they too rushed towards 
then' camp with more haste than order.^ The battle 
was won ; and Scipio said that the camp would have 
been won also, had not a -^dolent storm suddenly burst 
on the fleld of battle, and the rain fallen in such a 
deluge that the Eomans could not stand against it, 
but. were obhged to seek the shelter of then’ own 
camp. Then’ work, however, was done ; not least 
probably by the effect which the battle, would have 
on the minds of the Spaniards. In the Carthaginian 
army their countrymen had been exposed to defeat 
and slaughter, while the Africans had looked on 
tamely, and moved neither hand nor foot to aid 
.them ; on the other hand, the Spaniards in Scipio’s 
'army had obtained a victory, with no loss to them- 
selves;, it had been purchased altogether ly ,the 
, blood of the Eomans. 

’ ‘ .Accordingly the Carthaginian generals found that 
'tfe' contest in Spain was yictuaffy ended. The 
■'fe^jpsh soldiers in their army went over in large 
Polybius, XI. 23, 24. Livy, XXVIII. 15, 16. See NoteE. 
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bodies to the enemy ; the Spanish towns opened their 
gates to the Eomans^and^p.ut the Carthaguiian garri- 
sons into their hands. Hasdrubal and iilago, closelv 
followed by tbe enemy, retreated by the right bank 
of tbe Btetis to the shores of the ocean, and eflectcd 
their escape by sea to Gades. ]\Iasinissa left them, 
and went home to Africa, not, it is said, without 
ha^dng a secret inter^dew with M. Silanus, and 
settling the conditions and manner of his dejhction.jl 
Scipio himself returned by slow marches to Tarraco^ 
inquiring by the way into the merits or demerits of 
the various native chiefs, who came crowding round 
liim to plead their services, and to propitiate the 
favour of the new conqueror of Spain. Silanus, 
whom he had left beliind in the south to witness 
the final dispersion of the army of Hasdrubal, soon 
after rejoined him at Tarraco, and reported to liim 
that the war was over, that no enen^^wjjs to be 
found in the field, from the Pyrenees^^ tf\^ Pillars 
ofJHercules.^ Scipio therefore sent off his brother 
to Eome, to. announce the completion of his work. 

His own mind was already tunicd to another field , 
of action : the expulsion of the Carthaginians froni ' 
Spain seemed to liim only to be valued as it migh^ 
enable liim the easier to carry the war into Africa.^ 
He had already won the support of Masinissa: but. 
he desired to secure a more powerful ally ; and 
a^g^^gly he sent Lselius over to Africa, to sound 
tlj^ispositions of the ]^nsmsylian ldng,.Sjqjiax, the., 
most powerful of aU the African princes, and who,' 
although’ at present in alliance with the Ca^^a- 
ginians, had^been, not many years since, their QTjSr^'y. 

1 Lhy, XXnil. 16. 
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Syphax told Lselius that lie would negotiate only 
ivith the Ptoman general in person; and Scipio, 
relying- on his own personal ascendency, and affect- 
iiig in all things what was extraordinary, did not 
hesitate to leave his province, and to cross over 
from hTew Carthage to Africa, with only two quin- 
queremes, in order to visit the Masassylian king. 
No less fortunate than Napoleon, when returning 
from Egypt to Prance in his solitary fri gate. Scipio 
crossed the sea without accident, and entered the 
king’s port in safety, with the wind so brisk and' 
fair as to carry him into the harbour in a straight 
course, in a very short time after his ships had first 
been seen from the shore.^ In the harbour, by the 
strangest of chances, were, seven ships of the Cartha- 
ginians, which had just brought Hasdr^al from 
Spain with the very same object as Scipio^o secure 
the alliance of Pong Syphax ; it having been known, 
probably, that a Eoman officer had lately idsited his 
court, with purposes which could not be doub tfuL 
Ilasdrubal and Scipio met under the roof of Syphax ; 
and by his special request, they were present at the 
same entertainment.^ Lselius, who had accompanied 
his friend to Africa, magnified the charms of his 
address and conversation, according tO his* usual 
practice, and told Polybius many years afterwards, 
that Hasdrubal had expressed to Syphax his great 
admiration .of Scipio’s genius, which, he said, 
appeared to him mqre-dangerous-m'. ^eac e than in 
Lselius further declared that Syphax was so 
overcome by Scipio’s influence as to conclude a 

1 Livj^ XXVIII. 17. = Livy, XXVIII. 18. i A 

® Polybius, XI. 24a, § 4. Livy, XXVIII. 18. 
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treaty of alliance witli liim/ which treaty, however, 
we may be very sure, was not one of those which 
Polybius found preserved in the CapitoL/v./,lt is 
very possible that Syphax amused Scipio with fair 
promises ; but in reality Hasdrubal negotiated wore 
successfully than his Poman rival ; and the beauty; 
of his daughter, Sophonisba, was more powerful over 
the mind of S^hax than all the fascinations of 
Scipio’s eloq_uence and manners.' Scipio, however, 
was satisfied with the success of his mission, and 
returned again to New Carthage. ' 

It is manifest that, when Scipio and Silanus re- 
turned from the south of Spain to Tarraco, after the 
d^ersion of the Carthaginian army, they unagined 
?that their work was done; and they cannot have 
^expected to be called out again to active operations 
in the same year. But, after Scipio’s return from 
his voyage to Africa, we find liim again taking the 
field in the south ; we find a general revolt of the 
Spanish chiefs, who had so lately joined him, and, 
what is most startling, we find his own Eoman 
army breaking out into an alarming mutiny. Lu'y’s 
explanation is simply that the present appeared 
a favourable opportunity to punish those Spanish 
towns wliich had made themselves most obnoxious 
to Eome in the course of the war, and on wliich i1 
would not have been expedient to take vengeance 
earlier.® But surely, if any such intention had beer 
entertained a few weeks sooner, the Eoman arm} 
would never have been marched back behind th< 
Iberus, but would have proceeded at once io attacl 

Livy, XXYIII. 18. = Livy, XXIX. 23. 

3 Lh7. XXYIII. IS. 
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s. tlie obnoxious towns, as soon as Hasdrubal and Mawo 
’• had retired to Gades, and the Carthaginian army 
was broken up. Either the Spaniards must have 
given some new provocation, which called Scipio 
•again into the field, or some new motive must have 
influenced him, which hitherto he had not felt, and, 
outweighing all other considerations, forced him to 
retrace his steps to the south. 

Either of these causes is sufficiently probable, 
f Mago had by this time received instructions from 
Hannibal, and acting under such direction, he was 
not likely to abandon Spain to the Eomans without 
another struggle. We read of a Carthaginian gar- 
rison in Castulo, which is said to have fled thither 
after the dispersion of Hasdrubal’s army,^ but it may 
also have been sent thither by Mago from Gades, to 
assist in organising a new rising against the Eomans. 
r The mines were still in his hands, and he probably 
employed their treasures liberally. Hor were causes 
wanting to rouse the Spaniards, without any foreign 
instigation. If they had admired Scipio, they had 
since found that his virtues did not restrain the 
license of his army : the Eoman soldiers had fleshe d 
themselves with the plunder of Spain, and were likely 
to return after a moment’s respite and faU again 
r upon their prey. On the other hand, the Eoman 
army, -like the Spaniards afterwards in America, may 
have been so eager to prosecute their conquest, and 
■to.. win mqre of the wealth of Spain, that their 
geriefal found it impossible not to gratify them, or 
they may ' have shown symptoms of license and 
turbulence which made it desirable to keep them 

1 Livy, XXTIII. 20. 
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actively employed, that they might not have leisure . 
to contrive mischief ; whatever was the cause, the 
Eoman army again marched into the south of Spain. 
L. Marcius was ordered to attack Castulo, Scipio 
himself laid siege to Illiturgi. 

lUiturgi stood on the north or right hank of the ' 
Bs0tis, near to the site of the present town of Andu- ^ 
jar, and not far therefore from Baylen, and from the 
scene of the almost solitary triumph of the Spanish 
arms in the jvar w ith Napoleon. Its people liad 
been allies of the Carthaginians, and had revolted to 
Eome, when the two Scipios first advanced into the 
south of Spain but after their defeat and death 
lUiturgi had gone back to the aUiance of Carthage, 
and the Eoman fugitives from the rout of the two 
Scipios, who escaped to Illiturgi, were either cut off 
by the inhabitants or given up by them to the 
Carthaginians. Such was the Eoman account of the 
matter, and Castulo was charged with a similar de- 
fection after the defeat of the Scipios, a defection, 
however, not aggravated, as at Illiturgi, by any parti- 
cular acts of hostility.^ 

Vengeance was now to be taken for this alleg ed ^ 
treason. Without any terms of peace offered or‘ 
solicited on either side, the Eomans prepared to 
attack lUiturgi, and the Spaniards with aU their 
national obstinacy to defend it. They fought, so 
stoutly that the Eomans were more than once re- 
pulsed, and Scipio was at last obliged to offer to lead ^ 
the assault in person, and was preparing tb moiint. 
the first ladder, when a general sliout of his soldiers' 
caUed upon him tojbrbear: with an overwhelming 

1 Jjwy, XXI 11. 49, “ Livy, XXV III. 19. 
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548. 1'usli of numbers they crowded up tbe ladders, in 

06 . many places at once, and drove tbe defenders by 
main force 'from tbe ramparts. . At tbe same moment 
Lffilius jscaled tbe walls on tbe opposite side of tbe 
city, and some African deserters wbo were now in 
tbe Eoman ser%dce, men trained to all feats of darinsr 
activity, climbed up tbe almost precipitous cliff on 
wbicb tbe citadel was built, and surprised it without 
resistance.^ Then followed a horrible massacre, in 
wliicb neither age nor sex was spared, and when tbe 
sword bad done its work upon tbe people fire was 
let loose upon tbe buildings of tbe city, and lUiturgi 
was totally destroyed. 

• of Scipio then marched to Castulo to support L. 

> Marcius, wbo bad been able, it seems, to make no 
impression with tbe force under bis separate com- 
mand. But Scipio’s arrival, fresh from tbe storming 
of Ilbturgi, struck terror into tbe besieged, and tbe 
Spaniards hoped to make their peace by surrendering 
not their town only but a Carthaginian garrison,' 
wbicb was engaged jointly "with them in its defence. 
Tbe Eomans treated Castulo, says Livy, more mildly 
than they bad treated Uliturgi, wbicb seems to imply 
that even at Castulo blood was shed after tbe town 
was taken, though it did not amount to an indis- 
criminate massacre.^ 

pa : After this second conquest Scipio left it to L.' . 

ite Marcius to complete tbe work, whether of vengeance 
or of ambition, by tbe subjugation of tbe other towns 
of Bffitica, wMle be himself returned to iN'ew Car- 
tbaf'e.® Marcius crossed tbe Bsetis, and received 

1 Livy, XXYIII. 19, 20. = Livy, SXYIIL 20. 
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the submission of some of the towns on the left • 
bank; but the inhabitants of one place, Astapa, 
which had rendered itself obnoxious by can'jnng on 
an active guerilla warfare against the Eoman detached 
parties and communications, exhibited one of those 
shocking instances of desperation which testify so 
painfully to the miserable lot of the vanquished in 
ancient warfare. They erected a gi^eat pile in the 
middle of their city, on wliich they threw all their 
ornaments and most valuable property, and then 
bade their wives and cliildren ascend it, and sit 
down quietly on the top. Fifty chosen men were 
left to keep watch beside the pile, while the rest of 
the citizens sallied out against the Eomans, deter- 
mined to fight till they were cut to pieces. They 
fell to a man, selling their lives dearly; in the 
meanwhile the fifty men left by the pile perfoniied 
their dreadful task ; they set it on fire ; they 
butchered the women and children who were placed 
on it, and then threw themselves into the flames. 
The Eoman soldiers lost their plunder, and exclaimed 
against the desperate ferocity of the peojAe of 
Astapa.^ 

After this tragedy the neighbouring towns sub- c 
liiitted, and Marcius returned to his general at New ^ 
Carthage. But he was not allow’ed to rest ; for a 
secret deputation came to Scipio from Gades, offering 
to surrender the city to liim, along with the Cartha- 
ginian fleet and garrison employed in maintaihiug 
it, and Mago their general, HannibaTs- brother. 
Again therefore Marcius took the field with a 4ight 
division of the anny, and Lfclius accompanied him 
^ nivA', XXYIIL 22, 23. Appian, Hispan. 33. 
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548. by sea with a small squadron, to ascertain wbetber 
the offer could really be executed.^ 

. jii. It was now late in the summer ; and the season, 

. combined with the fatigue and excitement which he 
man had imdergone, brought on a serious illness upon 
Scipio, which rumour magnified, spreading the tidings 
over Spain that the great Eoman general could not 
live. At once, it is said, the fidelity of the Spanish 
chiefs was shaken : Mandonius and Indibilis, who 
had regarded Scipio with such extreme veneration, 
cared nothing for the Homan people, and prepared 
to assert their country’s independence by driving 
out the Homan army.^ Hut a worse mischief was 
threatening: a division of 8000 Homan or Italian, 
soldiers, who were quartered in a stationaiy camp,' 
on the Sucro, at.. ^once, .as- a reserve for the army 
engaged in the field, and- as a covering force to keep 
the more northern parts of Spain quiet, broke out 
into open mutiny ; and having driven their tnbimes' 
from the camp, they conferred the command on two 
private soldiers, the one C. Atrius, of the allied 
people of the Umbrians, and the other 0. Albius, of 
the Latin colony of Gales. It is probable that this 
division of Seipio’s army consisted almost entirely 

■ of Latins and Italian allies ; and the generals chosen 
accordingly represented both of these, and assumed 

. the full state of Homan generals, causing the lictors- 

■ to go before them, and to hear the rods and axes, 
which were the symbol of the consul’s imp^enum,, 
his absolute power of life and death.® 

OSes ; qqi 0 alleged grievance of the mutinous’ soldiers 

I’s re- 

1 Livy, XXYIII. 23. = Livy, XZTIII. 24. 
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was, that their pay was greatly in arrears. This 
indeed was likely to be the case, the treasury of 
Eome being ill able to meet the numerous demands 
for the public service ; and as the Spanish army 
had avowedly been left to its own resources as to 
money, it is probable that the soldiers were allowed 
to plunder the more freely, in order to reconcile 
them to their not beiog paid in the regular manner. 
Scipio h im self was charged \yith injuring the dis- 
cipline of his army by Ms indulgence ; here, as in 
other things, it was in his character to relj^ on his 
own personal ascendency ; and he thought that he 
might dispense with the constant strictness neccssarj' 
to ordinary men, as he was sure that his soldiers 
would never be disobedient to him. But, however 
lax his discipline was, troops at a distance from the 
seat of war, and quartered amongst a friendly or 
submissive people, must be somewhat restrained in 
their license of plunder; and accordingly, even 
before Scipio’s illness, the soldiers on the Sucre 
complained that they were neither paid regularly as 
in peace, nor allowed to pro^dde for themselves as 
in war. And when they heard that Scipio was at 
the point of death, and that the Spaniards in the 
north were revolting from Eome, they hoped to draw 
their* own profit out of these troubled waters, and, 
following the example of the Campanians at Ehegiura, 
to secure a city for themselves, and to live in luxurj' 
upon the plunder and the tributes of the surround- 
ing people.^ It is said that Slago from Gades sent 
them money, to prevail^onttiem to enter into the 
service of Carthage, and that they took the money, 
1 Livy, XXVIII. 24. 
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but did no more than appoint tbeir own generals, 
take oaths of fidelity to one another, and remain in 
a state of open revolt from Eome.^ They probably 
thought that they might establish themselves in 
Spain without serving any government at all ; and 
that their own swords were more to be rehed on 
than Mago’s promises. While this was the state of 
affairs,. on' the Sucro, tidings came, not of Scipio’s 
death, but of his convalesc ence ; and presently 
seven military tribunes arrived in the camp, sent by 
Scipio to prevent the soldiers from breaking out. 
into any worse outrage. The tribimes. a fficte d 
rejoice that matters had not been carried to any 
greater extremity; they acknowledged the former 
services of the troops, and said that Scipio was not 
a man to forget or leave them unrewarded ; maean^" 
wHle the .general,. w;puH _ endeavour to raise money... 
from t^ snbject.-fribej..,of Spai^ to make good their 
arrears of pay. Accordingly soon afterwards a pro- 
clamation appeared, inviting the soldiers to come to 
l^ew Carthage to receive it.^ 

Scipio’s recovery was felt from one end of Spain 
to the' other ; the revolted Spaniards gave up their 
hostile purposes, and returned quietly to their 
homes; and the soldiers on the Sucro, moved at 
once ■ by the fear of resisting one whom the gods 
seemed to favour in all things, and by the hope of 
receiving, not only pardon for their faults, but the 
very pay which they demanded, resolved to march . 
in. a body to New Carthage. As they drew near'to • 
that 'cffy the seven tribunes, who had ^fisited {their - 
camp on the Sucro, came to meet them, ga ve the m 
^ Apiiian, Hispau. 34. " Liry, ZXVllir^5r"^ 
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^^ds, and mentioned, as if incidentally, that 
M. Silanus, with the troops at Kew Carthage, wa? 
to march the next morning to put do\vn the revolt 
of Mandonius and Indibilis. Delighted to find that 
Scipio would thus be left without any force at hh 
disposal, they entered New Carthage in high spirits : 
there they saw the troops all busy in preparations 
for their departure ; and they were told tlint tlic 
general was rejoiced at their seasonable arrival, tc 
supply the place of the soldiers who were going tc 
leave him. In perfect confidence they dispersed tc 
their quarters for the night.^ 

Thus the prey had run blindly into the snare. 
The seven tribunes, who met the soldiers on theii 
march, had each been furnished with the names oi 
five of the principal ringleaders,- whom they were tc 
secure in the course of the evening without disturb- 
ance. Accordingly they invited them to supper in 
their quarters, seized them all, and kept them in 
close custody till the next morning. But all else 
was quiet ; the baggage of the army wliich was to 
take the field against the Spaniards began to move 
before daybreak; about dawn the columns of the 
troops formed in the streets, and inarched out of the 
town. But they halted at the gates, and parties 
were sent round to every other gate to secure them 
aU, and to take care that no one should leave the 
city. In the meantime the troops from the Sucre 
were summoned to the forum* to meet their general 
and they crowded impatiently to the place, withoul 
their^rms, as was the custom of the Greek soldien 
on. similar occasions. No sooner were tliey al 
1 Livy, XNVIII. 20. 
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ts. assembled, than the columns from the gates marched 
into the town, and occupied all the streets leading 
to the market-place. Then Scipio presented himself 
on his tribunal, and sat awhile in silence. But as 
soon as he heard that the prisoners, who had been 
secured on the preceding erening, were brought up, 
the crier with his loud clear voice commanded 
silence, and Scipio arose to speak.^ 
ny The scene had been prepared with consummate 
^ art, and its effect was oym:-wl4elmiag. The mutinous 
snt soldiers saw themselves completely in their general’s 
power ; they listened Jn-^bre athless^ ansiety to his 
address, and with joy beyond all hope heard his 
concluding sentence, that he freely pardoned the 
multitude, and that justice would be satisfied with 
the punishment of those who had misled them. 
The instant he ceased speaking, the troops posted in 
the adjoining streets clashed their swords on their 
sliields, as if they were going to attack, the mutineers, 
and the crier’s voice was again heard calling the 
names of the thirty-five ringleaders, one after another, 
to receive the punishment to which they had been 
condemned They were brought forth already 
stripped and bound, each was fastened to his stake, 
and^ITuhderwent their sentence, being first jcp urged, 
and then beheaded. When aU was finished the 
bodies were dragged away to be thrown out of the 
nity’; the place of execution was cleansed from the 
t blood ; and the soldiers from the Sucro heard the 
* general and the other officers swear to grant them 
a free pardon with an entire amnesty for the ’past. ' 
They were then summoned by^ the crier, one by one. 


1 Uvj, XXVIII. 26. 
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to appear before the general to take tlie usual . 
military oath of obedience, after which each man 
received his full arrears of pay.^ l^'ever was mutiny 
quelled with more consummate ability ; and Scipio’s 
ascendency over his soldiers after this memorable 
scene was doubtless more complete than ever. 

The punishment of the mutineers, liowever, we - 
are told, rendered the revolted Spaniards desperate. J 
Thinking that they had already done enough to^draw ^ 
down. Scipio^sjengeance,,they resolved to try the^ 
chances of war, and again took the field, and began 
to attack the allies of the Piomans on the north of 
the Iberus. Scipio lost not a moment in marching 
in pursuit of them ; he was not sorry to employ his 
soldiers against the enemy, as the surest means of 
effacing the recollection of their recent disorders : 
and he spoke of the Spaniards with bitter contempt, 
as barbarians equally powerless and faithless, on 
whom he was resolved to take signal vengeance. In 
ten days he marched from hTew Carthage to the 
Iberus ; and on the fourth day after crossing the river 
he came in sight of the enemy. He engaged and 
totally defeated them, not, however, without a loss 
of more than 4000 men killed and wounded, and 
immediately after the battle the chiefs threw them- 
sdves on his mercy. He required nothing more 
than the immediate pajunent of a sum of money, 
which was to make good the money lately advanced 
..or borrowed to pay the soldiers after the mutiny' 
nnd-then, leaving Silanus at Tarraco, he returned* to 
-He^ Carthage-“ 

' . i -Polybius, XI, 30. Livy, XXVIII. 29. Appiaii, HLspan. Sil 
- Polybius, XI. 31-33. Livy, XXVIII. 31-34. 
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Even yet lie would not allow Mmself to rest. 
Lea-^dng the mass of his army at hfew Carthage he 
joined L Marcius, his lieutenant, in the neighbour- 
hood of Gades, for the sole purpose, it is said, of 
gratifying Masinissa’s earnest desire of a personal 
interview. Masinissa had returned from Afrioa. to 
Gades, and was professedly consulting with Mago 
how one more attempt might he made to restore the 
Carthaginian dominion in Spain. But his mind 
was already made up to join the Bomans ; and he 
took the opportunity of a pretended plundering 
excursion with his hTumidian cavalry to arrange and 
effect a meeting with Scipio. He too, it is said, 

like all other men, was overawed at once and 

* . . . 

Relighted by Scipio’s personal appearance, manner, 
and conversation ; he promised the most zealous aid 
to the Eomans, and urged Scipio to cross over as 
soon as possible into Africa, where he might be able 
to serve him most effectually.^ Scipio’s keen dis- 
cernment of character taught him the value of 
Masinissa’s friendship ; and his journey from Hew 
Carthage to Gades, in order to secure it, was 
abundantly rewarded afterwards ; for, had Masinissa 
fought in Hannibal’s army, Scipio in all probability 
.would never have won the day at Zama. 
i. Mago heard of the termination of the mutiny in 
the Bom an army, and of the defeat of the revolted 
Spaniards in the north; and he found that the 
Boman army was again returned to Hew Carthage, 
and that ah hopes of :makingJiead. against Borne in 
Spain were for the present at an end. Hannibal 
summoned him to Italy; and the Carthaginian 
, 3 Livy, XSTIII. 35. 
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govemment, acting, as it seems, cordially upon - 
Hannibars views, ordered him to obey his brother’s 
call It was not the least bold enterprise of this 
great war, to plan the invasion of Italy from Gades, 
at a time when the whole of Spain, from the Pillars 
of Hercules to the Pyrenees, was possessed by the 
enemy. But Scipio, to strengthen his land forces, 
had laid up the greater part of his fleet ; and the 
exertions of the Carthaginian government, or his 
own, had provided Mago with a naval force, small 
probably in point of numbers, but consisting of 
excellent ships manned by skilful seamen, and 
capable, if ably used, of rendering effectual sersuce. 
He was supplied with money from Carthage ; and 
he levied large contributions, it is said, on the people 
of Gades, and even emptied their treasury, and 
stripped their temples.^ He then put to sea so 
late in the season that Scipio w%as gone back to 
Tarraco, and was preparing to return to Pome ; 
and the Roman army being gone into its wmter 
quarters behind the Iberus, Hew Carthage was left 
to the protection of its own garrison. Tins encour- 
aged Mago to attempt to surprise the place, but in 
this he faded ; he then crossed over to the island of 
Pityusa (Ima), which was held by the Carthaginians, 
and having there received supplies of provisions and 
of men, he proceeded to attack the two Balearian 
islands, now called Majorca and jMiiiorca. He v;as 
repulsed from the larger island, but made himself 
master of the smaller ; there he landed his men, and 
drew up his ships, and purposed to pass the winter, 
the season securing him from any attack ^ by sea, 
j Livy, XXVIIL 3G. 
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perhaps even hiding his movements altogether fror 
the knowledge of the Eomans; while he lay i 
readiness to catch the first return of spring, and t 
run over to Italy and establish himself on the coas 
of Liguria, in the midst of a warlike populatioi 
furnishing the materials of a future army.^ 
t Spain was thus abandoned by the Carthagioiani 
and Gades, left to itself, went over to the Lomaj 
alliance, and concluded a treaty with L. Marciuf 
which for two centuries formed the basis of its rela 
tions with Eome.^ He had probably been left i 
command at Hew Carthage when Scipio returned t 
Tarraco. Scipio himself was known to be desirou 
of leaving Spain and offering him self as a candidat 
for the consulship ; and accordingly L. Lentulus an 
L. Manlius Acidinus were appointed proconsuls, t 
succeed him and M. SiLanus in the command of th 
Roman army and pro\’ince. Scipio meanwhil( 
accompanied by C. Lmlius, returned to Rome; h 
could not have a triumph, because he had bee: 
neither consul nor praetor, but he entered the cit 
with some display, with an immense treasure c 
sEver, in money and in ingots, which he deposite 
in the treasury, and his name was so popular tha 
he was elected consul immediately, with an almos 
unanimous feeling in his favour. His coReague wa 
P, Licinius Crassus, who at that time .held th 
dignity of l^ntifex Maxhnus.^^:-. ''1 ‘i--’.' ■ C •'’■■■ 
Thus the war, being Idtogether extinguished h 
Spain, was reduced as it were to Italy only ; an( 

1 Livy, XXYIII. 37. 

2 Livy, XXYIII. 37. Appian, Hispaii. 37. See Cicero pp 

Comelio Balbo, c. XYII. . Livy, XXYIII, 38. 
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there it smouldered rather than blazed, for Hannibal a 
with his single army could do no more than main- 
tain his ground in Bruttium. Was it possible that 
Mago might Mndle a fierce flame in Liguria ? might 
blow up the half-extinguished ashes in Etruria, and, 
reviving the fire in the south, spread the conflagiution 
aroimd the walls of Borne ? This was not beyond 
possibility, but Scipio, impatient of defensive war- 
fare, and himself the conqueror of a vast country, 
was eager to stop the torrent at its source, rather 
than raise barriers against it, when it was sweeping 
down the valley; he was bent on combating Hannibal, 
not in Italy, but in Africa.^ 

^ See Note S. 
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ITote a, p. 20, L 32. 

The question, in what direction this famous march was 
taken, has been agitated for more than eighteen hundred 
years ; and who can undertake to decide it 1 The difiiculty 
to modem inquirers has arisen chiefiy from the total absence 
of geographical talent in Polybius. That this historian 
indeed should ever have gained the reputation of a good 
geographer, only proves how few there are who have any 
notion what a geographical instinct is, Pol^^bius indeol 
laboured with praiseworthy diligence to become a gcogra- 
pher; but he laboured against nature; and the unpoetical 
character of his mind has in his writings actuall}^ lessened 
the accuracy, as it has totally destroyed the beauty of histoty’. 
To any man who comprehended the whole character of a 
momitain country, and* the natiue of its passes, nothing could 
have been easier than to have conveyed at once a clear idea 
of HannibaPs route, by naming the valley by which he had 
ascended to the main chain, and afterwards that wliicli he 
followed in descending from it. Or, admitting that the 
names of barbarian rivers would have conveyed little informa- 
tion to Greek readers, still the several, Alpine valleys have 
each their peculiar character, and an observer with the least 
power of description could have given such lively touclies of 
the varying scenery of the march, that future travellers must 
at once have recognised his description. Wiiercas the account 
of Polybius is at once so unscientific and so deficient in truth 
and liveliness of painting, that persons who have gone over 
the several Alpine passes for the very purpose of identifying 
his descriptions, can still reasonably doubt whetlier they were 
meant to apply to Llont Genevre, or Slout Cenis, or to tlie 
Little St. Bernard. 
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On the whole, it appears to me most probable, that the 
^ pass by which Hannibal entered Italy was that which was 
' known to the Komans by the name of the Oraian Alps, and 
to us as the Little St. Bernard. Nor was this so circuitous 
a line as we may at first imagine. For Hannibal’s object was 
not simply to get into Italy, but to arrive in the country of 
those Cisalpine Cauls with whom he had been coiTesponding, 
and who had long been engaged in wars with the Romans. 
How these were the Boii and Insubrians ; and as the Insu- 
brians, who were the more westerly of the two, lived between 
the Adda and -the Ticinus, the pass of the Little St. Bernard 
led more directly into the country of his expected allies, than 
the shorter passage into Italy by the Oottian Alps, or Mont 
Cenevre. — Author's Note. 

[The opinion of Polybius expressed in the above note is 
so important — half the debated points of this war tiuning 
upon the comparative authority of Polybius and Livy — and 
was at the time it was set down (1841) so novel, that I have 
thought it well to put together a number of the different 
judgments which have been passed on this historian. 

Dr. Arnold’s unfavourable view was strongly held, and 
grew with his increased familiarity with Polybius’s narrative. 
Thus on Sept. 21, 1835, he wrote to Bunsen: — “I have been 
and am working at two main things, the Roman History 
and the natime and interpretation of Prophecy. For the 
firet I have been working at Hannibal’s passage of the Alps, 
How bad a geographer is Polybius, and how strange that he 
should be thought a good one ! ’ Compare him with any man 
who is really a geographer, with Herodotus, with Hapoleon, 
— whose sketches of Italy, Egypt, and Syria, in his' Memoirs, 
are to me unrivalled, — or with Hiebuhr, and how striking is 
the difference. The dulness of Polybius’s fancy made it 
iippossible for him to conceive or to paint scenery clearlj’-, 
• and -how can a man be a geographer without lively images 
of 'the formation and features of the country which he 
''desmbes? How different are the several Alpine valleys, 
and 'how would a few simple touches of the sceneiy which 
he seems actually to have visited, yet could neither under- 
stand nor feel it, have decided for ever the question of the 
route 1 . .Note the account suits no vaUey well, and therefore 
it may be applied to many j' but I believe the real line was 
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by the Little St. Bernard, although I cannot trace tho^c 
particular spots which Dc Luc and Cramer fancy they could 
recognise. I thought so on the spot {ic, that the spots 
could not be traced) when I crossed the Little St. Bemard 
in 1825, with Polybius in my hand, and I think so still^' 
On January 28, 1841, he wrote again to Bunsen: — *‘Thc 
text of Polybius appears to me to be in a ver}’ unsatisfactoiy' 
state, and the reading of the names of places in Italy worth 
next to nothing. I am sorry to say that my sense of his 
merit as an historian becomes less and less continually ; he 
is not only ‘ einseitig,’ but in his very own way he seems to 
me to have been greatly over-valued, as a military historian 
most especially. I should like to know what Nieb\ihr thought 
of him/^ In some unpublished tiotes on the ^ Roman Legion, 
etc/ Dr. Arnold goes so far as to say, ** The description of 
the Roman camp is not clearly given, because Polybius is so 
very bad a writer,” 

This adverse opinion was at that time almost peculiar to 
Dr. Arnold. The view of Gronovius was that of most 
scholars : Postquam civilibus Romanomm Icgibus cognos- 
cendis paululum incubuissem, accedit ut ad Folyhii curam 
vocarer ; quo incomparabili scriptoro quanto plus utebar, co 
acriorem quotidie mihi iufudit sui amorem, sic ut 7ion dcs- 
titerim ex Ulo tempore semper eum habere sub manum ct 
aliquid observare.”^ The gr^t- historian, to whom Dr, ^ 
Arnold looked up vdth an almost filial respect, wrote of 
Polybius with special reference to the Second Punic War : 
“As far as we possess his work, wc cannot look for anything 
further or better; his third book is a master-work, and 
there is nothing in it that leaves the mind of the reader un- 
satisfied.”- Niebulir fully accepts Pol^djias’s account of tlic 
passage of the Alps as against Livy’s, and says ; “In the 
account of Polybius there is not one feature wliicli is not 
perfectly correct, and founded upon accurate ob?cr^'alion.”- 
The only important exception to the general clioms of praise 
I find in a letter of Lobeck to Brandstatter in 184-1 . Lobcck 
simply says : “ Of Polybius I have never hud a great opinion.”'* 
During the last forty years the reputation of Polybius has 

^ Quoted hy Creuzer, Jlisforischc K:nist da Uncc/icn, y, 44, 
nc-he 2. " Kitilmlir, IV, 15C. 

3 IV. 173, *• /Vnfolojiis for 1840, p. 7C1. 
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rather advanced than gone hack, but there has been a strong 
counter-movement also, and an increasingly large number of 
influential voices have been raised in disparagement of his 
pretensions as a geographer. The popular view is thus 
forcibly expressed by Mr. Freeman: “Polybius is like a 
writer of our ow times ; with far less of inborn genius, he 
possessed a mass of acquired knowledge of which Thucydides 
could never have dreamed. He had, like a modem historian, 
read many books and seen many lands; one language at 
least beside his own must have been perfectly famihar to 
him ; he had conversed with men of various nations, living 
in various states of society and under various forms of gov- 
ernment. He had himself personally a wider pohtical ex- 
irerience than fell to the lot of any historian before or after 
him. ... A man must have lived through a millennium in 
any other portion of the world’s history to have gained with 
his own eyes and his own ears such a mass of varied political 
knowledge as the historian of the decline and fall of Ancient 
G-reece acqumed in the limits of an ordinary life.”^ Momm- 
sen’s view is also favourable, but adds some strong critical 
touches to the portrait. “Hever, perhaps,” he says,® “has 
any historian united within himself all the advantages of 
an author dravdng from original sources so completely as 
Polybius. The legend, the anecdote, the mass of worthless 
chronicle-notices are thrown aside ; the description of coun- 
tries and peoples, the representation of political and mer- 
cantile relations, — aU the facts of such infinite importance 
which escape the annalist because they do not admit of being 
nailed to a particidar year, — are put into possession of their 
long suspended rights. In the procuring of historic materials 
Polybius shows a caution and perseverance such as are not, 
perhaps,, paralleled in antiquity ; he avails himself of docu- 
■ments, gives comprehensive attention to the literature of 
different’ nations, makes the most extensive use of his 
favom'able position for collecting the accounts of actors and 
. eye-witnesses, and, in fine, methodically travels over the 
■ "whole 'domain of the Mediterranean states and part of the 
coast’ of the Atlantic Ocean.” After alluding to the shallow 

1 Federal Government, I. 226. Compare the same writer’s Ecde 
Lecture on the Unity of History, p. 22 foil. 

® English Translation, IV. 466. 
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rationalism and excessive turn for generalisation v'liieh arc 
to be counted against these merits, Mommsen goes on : His 
conception of relations is ever^^where dreadilillj' jejune and 
destitute of ima^nation ; his contemptuous and pert mode 
of treating religious matters is altogetlier offensive. Tlie 
narrative, preserving throughout an intentional contrast to 
the usual Greek historiograph}’ with its artistic style, is 
correct and clear, but fiat and languid, digressing with 
imdue frequency into polemical discussions or into bio- 
graphical, not seldom very self-sufficient, description of his 
own experiences. . . . Polybius is not an attractive autlior ; 
but as truth and truthfulness are of more value than all 
ornament and elegance, no other author of antiquity pcrha])3 
can be named to whom we are indebted for so much real 
instruction.” Nissen, lastly, the first volume of whose 
Italisclij& Landeshunde was published in 1883, is alone, or 
almost alone, ^ in venturing a thorougli -going defence of 
Polybius as geographer. After explaining the immense 
opportunities offered to a geographer by the tlirowing ojjen 
of the western world to the Greek mind at the beginning of 
the second century, Kissen goes on ; “ To have fonned an 
adequate conception of this new time, and to Imve risen to 
its demands on the geographical, as well as on tlie liistorical, 
side, is the merit of Polybius of Megalopolis. An eventful 
life had carried him from the Alps to Cape Verde, and from 
the coasts of the Atlantic far into the depths of A^sia. He 
was, perhaps, one of the greatest travellers tliat antiquity 
produced, and can be said without exaggeration to liavc 
seen double and treble as much of the world as the roving 
and yam-spinning Father of historj". He Ls a bom critic 
from the crovm of his head to the sole of his feet. ... It 
was Polybius who brought the basin of the western ^Medi- 
terranean, Italy, Giiul, Spain, and northern Africa, into tim 
domain of Greek literature. To his hand is due tlie oldest 
description of Italy as an independent memlier of tlic in- 
habited world, as a connected whole from the Alf^ to the* 
Straits of Messina. The author employed an exile of seven- 
teen years’ duration to make liimself acquainted with that* . 
country from end to end. HLs strength does not lie in t1:e 

' Compare also Prof. F. Voigt V lecture ou the Battle of llirasymtue 
iu Philolofjisclie ^VochenschTifli III. 15S0 foil., esj». p. 1590. 
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advancement of the problems of universal geography, hut in 
the treatment of historical topography. The topographical 
sketches which he has embodied in his history may be re- 
garded as real models ; they are clear, definite, and to the 
point, as weU as inspired by a large conception., Prom the 
accumulation of barbaric names he refrains even more than 
we quite like ; he makes use of familiar analogies for the 
piupose of awakening clear ideas, and chooses simple forms 
to incorporate his thought. The section on the Po basin 
may serve for an example ; it would be difficult to render 
the relation of the basin to the Alps on the one side, and 
to the Apennine peninsula on the other, so clearly with a 
less expenditure of means. How blessed is personal .obser- 
vation the example of this writer very plainly shows. It is 
true that when in his old age he set to work upon his book 
his memory often deceived him, and his authorities led him 
astray. His mastery of Greek topography is far more as- 
sured than that of Italy, Spain, and other such lands never 
before subjected to scientific investigation. Here are to be 
found numerous errors in detail, which our maps expose at 
once ; nevertheless, even so, the general merit of his topo- 
graphy remains unimpeachable, if one measures it by the 
standard of his time.”i 

The above extracts fairly represent the favourable modern 
view of Polybius. It will be seen that, as a rule, the ques- 
tion of his geographical capacity has been put somewhat into 
the background. It has commonly been taken for granted 
that, because Polybius is a master of political speculation, 
and because his authority on a point of constitutional history 
is great, that therefore his opinion on a geographical point 
is invariably to be accepted without demur, and that when 
he and Livy absolutely disagree on such points, the mere 
authority of the older writer is enough to settle the question. 
But it is, or should be, clear that a man may possess many 
of the gifts of the liistorian, but not that peculiar faculty for 
vividly 'and accurately conceiving a large mass of country as 
a whole,’ which distinguishes in our own day Ernst Ourtius 
•and the late John Richard Green, but which does not dis- 
tinguish either Grote or Mommsen. The geographical state- 
ments of Polybius must be taken on their merits and not 
^ KaltscJw Zandes>u724ey L 12-14. 
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allowed to pass muster ^vitllout even a decent i)rctence of 
inquii^^, simply because Polybius has won for himself a 
deserved authority in quite other matters. So far as this 
has been done, the general tendency of modem criticism is 
undoubtedly towards Dr. Arnold's unfavoiuablc view, winch 
was a revolutionary heresy at the time when it was cxjjrcssc<l, 
but is now on its way to become a commonplace. 

In the following verj' instructive and interesting passage 
Ihne^ admits, while palliating and explaining Polybius's 
weakness as a geographer ; “ It is even to the present day 
an unsolved question by which road Hannibal marched to 
and across the Alps, although Polybius describes it at full 
length, and was well qualified to do so, having, only fifty 
years after Hannibal, travelled over the same ground, with 
a view of giving a description of it in his great historical 
work. But the descriptions which the ancient writers give 
of localities are, for the most part, exceedingly defective and 
obscure. Even from Cjesaris owm narrative we cannot make 
out with certainty where he crossed the Rhine and the 
Thames, and where he landed on the coast of Britain. The 
imperfect geographical knowledge possessed by the ancients, 
their erroneous notions of the form and extent of countries, 
of the direction of rivers and mountain ranges with regard 
to the four cardinal points,- in some measure account for 
these inaccuracies. Hot being accustomed, from tlicir youth 
upwards, to have accurate maps before their eyes, they grew 
up with indistinct conceptions, and were almost accustomed 
to a loose and incorrect mode of expression when speaking 
of such matters.^ But it seems that, apart from this im- 
perfect knowledge of geography, they lacked the keen obser- 
vation of natirre which distinguishes the modems. As they 
.seem aU but insensible to the beauties of lnndsca]>c, they 

^ III. 171 (English edition, 1871). Compare Eosv.xrth Smitlfh 
Cartlmgc and the VarlhaginianSj p. 19S. 

- Thus (III. 47, § 2}Polybius fancies the fource of the nhone to bo duo 
north of the Adriatic, and its course from ea^t to 

2 WUiat can be more vague than such expressions as 
euK'aipoi roroi, which Polybius uses (III. 50, ? ?>Yi ' 
describes a locality as situated fteTatu •rov Ildoov .rov Tpe^^ir^ 
TTorapiov, be leaves it undecided whether it is ou the right cr the left 
bank of the Trebia, and thus he has given rise to the contrjver-y about 
the situation of the battle-field ii> question.— /An 
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were careless in the examination and study of nature ; and 
their descriptions of sceneiy are seldom such that we can 
draw an accmate map or pictitre after them, or identify the 
localities at the present time. Moreoxer, the permanent 
features of landscape — the mountains, rivers, glens, lahes, 
and plains — had seldom names universally known and 
generally current, as is the case at present ; nor were there 
acciuate measurements of distances, heights of mountains, 
width of passes, and the like. Where, in addition to these 
defects, there were even wanting human' habitations, towns 
or villages with well-known and recognisable names, it 
became impossible to describe a route like that of Hannibal 
across the Alps with an accuracy that excludes all doubts.” 

H. Droysen, who has had occasion to examine one or two 
of Polybius’s geographical statements in detail, is more un- 
compromising. “ Polybius,” he says,^ “passes for an entirely 
trustworthy author in aU his statements ; he himself fre- 
quently and emphatically asserts the complete trustworthiness 
of the information he communicates, and criticises, often in a 
drastic, not unfrequently in a petty fashion, the inaccmncies 
or, in his own phrase, falsehoods of other authors. It is 
therefore not without interest to examine whether the state- 
ments of Polybius always correspond to the demands which 
he makes on others. Two parts of the narrative of the 
Spanish War of Scipio Airicanus, the description of -the 
position of Hew Carthage, and the account of Scipio’s march 
on that place, afford the opportunity for such an examina- 
tion.” Droysen proceeds to point out, as Dr. Arnold {Life, 
II. 268) had pointed out before him, that Polybius’s descrip- 
tion of Hew Carthage wiU by no means square with the 
modem maps. As regards the town and its environs, the 
“.north” of Polybius is really east, and his account only 
- becomes inteUigible on that assumption. But on this 

• assumption Polybius’s description of the entrance of the 
: harbour, and of the island (which can only be Escombrera) 
. coveting it, is all wrong. As regards the harbour, the points 
of the.compass are pretty accurate in Polybius ; so it appears 
•ithat he had one ‘Orientuamg ’ as- regards the town, and quite 
"another as regards the harbour,-; The island is described by 
Polybius as -d-’kind of breakwater in front of the harbour, 
^ Rheinisclies Museum, XXX. 62-67 (1875). 
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leaving a narrow entrance on each side, — wliicli is quite 
erroneous. Droysen holds tliat, as regards the description 
of New Carthage, we cannot acquit Polybius of negligence. 
As regards the account of Scipio's march on New Carthage, 
he charges Polybius with deliberate falsification. The 
historian says that Scipio marched with 25,000 infantry and 
2500 cavalry from the Ebro to New Carthage in seven days. 
Polybius knew (III. 39) that the distance was over 300 miles, 
and, as an old soldier, must have knovui that such a march for 
such an army in a country’' without roads or bridges was out of 
the question. In another essay in the same volume of the 
Rheinisches Ihiseitm on Polybius’s description of the battle 
of Baecula, Droysen (p. 284) comes to the conclusion that, 
if the fragments of the eleventh book fairly represent the 
matter, we are enabled to make more accurate acquaintance 
with Polybius, who is commonly admired as a competent 
military authority, on the military side; this test, at all 
events, puts in a far from favourable light his capacity to 
understand and explain militar}" operations.” In Iiis Jlisfonj 
of Ancimi Geography j\Ir, Bunbury has a section on Poly- 
bius purely as g(^ographer.^ Here are some of his judg- 
ments ; “ Nohvithstanding the valuable information acquired 
by Polybius concerning the Alps, and its great superiority 
to that of his predecessors, we must not assume that lie liad 
anything like a clear geographical acquaintance with the 
course and configuration of that great chain.” “His mode 
of estimating their heights (of the Alj)s) was singular]}’ nidc 
and imperfect.” “ His description of the Phone as having 
its source ‘in the most northerly parts of the Alps, above tlic 
inmost recess of the Adriatic,’ and flowing from thcncjc towards 
the S.W., sufficiently indicates how vague, or mtjicr .hou' 
utterly erroneous, was his conception of the general configijra- 
tion of the Alpine chain.” In the same strain Pankc - writes : 
“ Polybius has a fundamentally false pictureln his mind of the 
triangle of Italy, the triangle of the Alps, and the course of the 
Phone ; what he says of tlic course of the Po betrays also an 
erroneous geographical conception ; and if lie tells us tlijit he 
had been liimself on the spot, it remains ver}" dubious how lar 
he carried such personal investigation, and of what nature were 
his inquiries.” I^Ir. Douglas Freshficld (to vdibsc view, as that 
^ II. 16 foil. • ^ycl(0C3chichtCf HI. part 2, p. IS". 
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of a man who is a first-rate geographer himself, and who ap- 
proaches P olybins solely on thegeographical side, I attach excep- 
tional importancein this disciission)has so convinced himself of 
“Polybius’s carelessness as a topographer,”^ that, addressing 
an audience which really knows the Alps, he does not think 
it worth while to go about to prove it. Two recent German 
writers, who hare given special attention to the Battle of 
Thrasymene,^ both absolutely throw over Polybius’s account 
of the ground and of the engagement, and it is to be observed 
that Nissen himself, whose thorough-going defence of Poly- 
bius I have already quoted, in that epoch-making, essay on 
_ the Battle of Thrasjmene,^ which is the starting-point of all 
recent competent discussion of the subject, practically accepts 
Livy’s accormt in preference to that of Polybius, and only 
brings Polybius into accord with Livy by a desperate per- 
version of the former’s meaning, in which he has formd no 
followers. Lastly, Carl Neumann, whose posthumous Zeit- 
alter der Piiimcheiv Kriege (1883), admirably edited and 
supplemented by his pupil Gustav Faltiu, is the most recent, 
fiill, and competent discussion of the whole ireriod that has 
appeared in Germany, raises his conviction of Polybius’s in- 
' capacity and untrustworthiness as a geographer ahn 9 st to 
the level of an axiom. “ Even granted,” he writes,^ “ that 
Polybius might have gained fi’om his journey a general idea 
of the liigher Alps, yet he was by no means the man to 
supply a geographical description of them which should 
supply his readers with a clue to find their way amid that 
labyrinth. The fact that he idumes himself with great self- 
complacency on his superiority and better knowledge in geo- 
graphical matters does not affect the truth. He was unable 
to find his way about in the plain, much less in the maze of 
moimtain-vaUeys. It is only necessary to read his general 
description of the shape of Italy to convince one’s self of his 
incapacity in this connection. As regards our special region 
(the Alps),, he supplies'us with the plainest proofs that even 

'•kSee Ms essay on the Pass of Hannibal in the Alpine Journal for 
f883, p. 292. 

$-.g;.^turenbnrg, De JRomanortim cladihus Trasumenna et Cannenm ; 
an^.^y’altiuj.'in iUieinisdic^ JUnseuni, XXSIX. 268, 2/3. and HerZfiicr 
PhiPJogische Woclienschiiji-.TV- 1017. . 

^ 'Rheinisches Museum, XXII. 565 foil. p. 283. 
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liis points of the compass arc all ^^TOug. In his vic\v, for 
instance, the Rhone rises above the inmost recess of the 
Adriatic, and then flows always westwards, and always at 
the north edge of tlie I^orth ^ps, till it readies the Sar- 
dinian Sea. That he applies this blunder to the lower 
course of the Rhone as well as to the upper is Ehoy*n by his 
mahing Hannibal march eastvjards up the stream immedi- 
ately after he had crossed the river. How, in view of such a 
cardinal error in the fundamental conceptions of the historian, 
it can nevertheless be assiuned as something beyond <loubt 
that he cannot but have furnished the most seniccablc and 
intelligible accoimt of the marcli of Hannibal is inconceiv- 
able.^^ Elsewhere, in a passage which looks verj* much like 
a reminiscence of Dr. Arnold, Heumann^ saj’s : ‘^Polybius 
has absolutely no talent for tlie conception of geographical 
relations,” and in his account of the Battles of Trebia 
and Lake Thrasymene,- he unhesitatingly prefers Livy to 
Polybius. So strong and so numerous have the critics of 
Polybius as geographer, in fact, become, that a champion of 
the orthodox view complains ^ that “it seems to be becoming 
quite the fashion to speak disparaging!}- of Polybius.” The 
fashion may easily be carried too far, and I merely rpiotc 
the words to show that Dr. Arnold’s view — which, so flir as 
it was unfavourable, was directed to two points — Polybius’s 
incapacity as geographer, and his imperfect power of literary 
presentation — has found plenty of champions. It is to be 
hoped that English editors and liistorians of this period 
will not be content to go on repeating, vitliout any serious 
attempt to weigh the statements of Polybius, that on 
geographical points, “where lAvy differs from Polybius^ 
his authority is worthless.” 

^ p. 286. " p. 317, 334. Compare nlso p. imtei. 

^ Prof. F. Voigt of Berlin in the Philolo^pscJie U/>:7ir«5c7in//, 
III. 1590. ‘ ■ ... 

^ The general result of recent rinquir}* is lo confinn the • 

inent passed b}- NLssen {HhcinUchcs MiLscnm, XXIL 566), him‘^<;ir a 
thorough -going believer in Polybius, on thc'^e particular 
Lhw* Nissen says : “Die annalistischc Ucbcrliefenjng HijVr«»lnt!cn 
Bekade zeugt grossentheils von einer Ciitc, vdche'spaWp'n JVrlif n 
durchaus fehlt, unci liefert untcr schontnder^ uil^. • safglallipT. B’.‘. 
handlung eine Mcngc unvcrachtlichcr Daten'rrur Schihierung <1**^ denk- 
vriirdigsten Krieges, der jc auf Italischern Boden gefuhrt *vird» 
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i\0XE Bj p. 27, 1. 13. 

Such is the stoiy of the earliest recorded passage of the 
Alps by civilised men, the earliest and the most memorable. 
Accustomed as vre are, since the completion of the great 
Alpine roads in the present centmy, to regard the crossing 
of the Alps as an easy siumner excursion, vre can even less 
than our fathers conceive the difficulties of Hannibal's march, 
and the enormous sacrifices by vhich it was accomplished. 
He hi m self declared that he had lost above thirty thousand 
men since he had crossed the Pyrenees, and that the rem- 
nant of his army, when he reached the plains of Italy, 
amounted to no more than twenty thousand foot and six 
thousand horsemen ; nor does Polybius seem to suspect any 
exaggeration in the statement. Yet eleven years afterwards 
Hasdrubal crossed the Alps in his brother’s track without 
sustaining any loss deserving of notice; and ‘a few acci- 
dents’^ are all that occurred in the most memorable passage 
of modem times, that of Hapoleon over the Great St. Ber- 
nard. It is evident that Hannibal could have found nothing 
deserving the name of a road, no bridges over the rivers, 
torrents, and gorges, nothing but mere mountain-paths, 
liable to be destroyed by the first avalanche or landslip, and 
which the barbarians neither could nor cared to repair, but 
on the destruction of which they looked out for another 
line, such as for their purposes of communication it was not 
difficult to find. It is clear also, either that Hannibal 
passed by some much higher point than the present roads 
over the Little St. Bernard, or Mont Cenis ; or else, as is 
highly probable,- that the limit of perpetual snow reached 

• • “On n’ent que pen d’accidens. ” — Napoleon’s Memoirs, vol. I., 

p. 261. 

- Even as late as tlie year 1646, Erelyn’s description of tie passage 
fit the Simplon in September can scarcely be recognised by those who 
know only its present state. He speaks of the honse in which he 
"iodged at Eempione, as “half covered with snow,” and says that 
there is not a tree or hush growing within many miles whereas 
' now the pinas are so luxuriant about the village that the road seems 
to run through an ornamental park. And, again, above Sempione, 
Evelyn >was told by the country people “that the way had been 
coversd,T^ii.snow since the creation ; no man remembered it to be 
without.” And be speaks of the descent towards .Brieg by the old 
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to a much lower level in the Alps than it docs at present. 
For the passage of the, main chain is described as wholly 
within this limit; and the ^old snow* which Polybiiis 
speaks of was no accidental patch, such as will linger 
through the summer at a verj' low level in crevices or sun- 
less ravines ; but it was the general covering of the ])ass 
which forbade all vegetation, and remained alike in suininer 
as in winter. How great a contrast to the blue lake, the 
green turf, the sheep and cattle freely feeding on ever}’ side 
tended by their shepherds, and tlie bright hues of the thou- 
sand flowers, which now delight the siunmer traveller on the 
Gol of the Little St. Bernard I 

I have little doubt as to Hannibal’s march up the Tarcii- 
taise ; but the Yal d’ Aosta puzzles me. According to any 
ordinary rate of marching, an army could never get in tlirec 
days from the Little St. Beniard to the plains of I\Tca ; 
not to mention that the Salassians of that valley were such 
untamable robbers, that they once even plundered Qesaris 
baggage, and Augustus at last extirpated them by wholesale.^ 
And yet Hannibal on the Italian .side of the main chain 
sustains little or no annoyance. I have often wished to 

road as being made for some vray ‘ ‘ tlirough an ocean of suovr.” — 
MemoirSy voL I., pp. 220, 22E 

[In the Alj}hxc Journal for 1SS3, p. 279, note, Mr, Bongla*: Frc?b- 
field writes: — ‘‘King {halian Valleys of (he Pennine Alps) and 
Arnold fall into a groundless conclusion as to a change in Pie Alj»lno 
climate by' failing to make allowance for tlic variations in iiulividiial 
seasons. In one year the carriage passes are open (for wbc*c1s) in 
April, in another not till mid-June. 1 speak from personal f-vperience. 
As to the time of Evelyifs passage ^Arnold was naturally deceived by 
the words ‘in September,* interpolated — in brackets — by some tran- 
scriber. The context shows plainly that Eved^m crof^sed the Stniplon 
before May 20 (old style), for he drew a bill on England at Venice on 
April 23, 1646, and he paid a bill for six v.'eeks' medical attendance 
at Geneva in the first v.'eek of July of the same year,*’ Tliis .appears 
to be correct; compare pp. 176, 187, 194 of the edition of Evelyn’s 
Diary in the Cliandos Classics.^ . . ♦ . * » ' 

p “In the assumption that the plain of Aosta was, for. Hannibal 
and his historians, the end of the Alps, and the failure rjU-quately Jo 
recognise the facts that the lov/er Val d’Aosta is a 3 )rolongcd d'-file, 
dangerous to amies, and that the distance to the plain by thi«, roqtd 
is consequently double, rouglily s|>caking, vdint it is by the xnoje 
southern passes, Mr. Bosworth Smith follovrs all other ^nTdighlen of 
the Little St. Bernard. Here is the fatal finv,' in their '-Vgumenl.** 
Freshfield in Alpine Journal, XI. 2S7, note.] 
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examine the pass which goes by the actual head of the 
Ishre, by Mont Iseran, and descends by Usseglio, not exactly 
on Turin, but nearly at Chivasso, where the Po, from running 
F. and S., tm-ns to run E. and AY.i In some respects, also, 
I think Mont Oenis suits the description of the march better 
than any other pass. I lay no stress on the Eoche blanche ; 
it did not strike me when I saw it as at all conspicuous ; 
nor does the XevKo-erpov mean any remarkably white obff, 
but simply one of those bare limestone cliffs, which are so 
common both in the Alps and Apennines. — Authoi^s Afote. 

[On the line of Hannibal’s march from the Ehone to the 
basin of the Po certainty is not attainable ; but the general 
result of recent inquiry has been to throw the gravest 
doubts upon the pass (the Little St. Bernard), upheld till 
quite recently by the majority of modem writers on the 
subject. The chief votes are as follows : — for the Little St. 
Bernard — General Melville, Wickham and Cramer, Fiebuhr, 
Arnold, Law, Mommsen, Ihne, Capes, and Bosworth Smith ; 
for the Mont Cenis- — Ukert, EUis, Ball, Maissiat, and 
Fissen; for the Mont Genhvre — Hennebert, Desjardins, 
Dubi,2 and Feumann ; for the Col du Olapier — ^Perrin ; and 
for the Col d’ArgentiMe — Douglas Freshfield. Any one 
who will take the trouble to read, along with Livy and 
Polybius, Feumann, 274-305; Capes (Lhy, Books XXI. and 
XFIL), pp. 307-315 ; Freshfield {Alpine Journal for 1883), 
267-300; and Hermann SchiUePs review of the present 
position of the whole question in the Berlinet' Philologisclie 
WocheiiscJirift, 705, 737, 769, will be supplied with aU 
the existing materials for a judgment. 

The first thing to be done is to state the geographical 
problem in its simplest form. A commander ajiproaching 
the Alps from the S.W., with the intention of passing into 
■ Italy otherwise than by the coast route, has a maze of 

p Dr. .Arnold appears to have intended to make a personal ex- 
amination of this pass in his summer tour in 1842. On the 3d May 
T842 he wrote to Bunsen {Life and Correspondence, 11. 268): — “I 
^ope to finish vol. IIL of Rome before the end of the holidays ; and then, 
-'•in the last month of them, my wife and I are going, I believe, to have 
a t titi abroad. ' I do not know w'here we shall go exactly, but I think 
very likely to Grrenoble and the Val dTsere.” The fulfilment of this 
Schetoe was’prevented by Dr. Arnold’s death on the 12th JunefoUowing.] 

- In the Jahrbuch des Scliiceizer Alpenduls for 1884. 
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mountains before him, to which three dues are supplied by 
three rivers cutting deeply into it and leading to the foot 
of the main mountain-wall, on the other side of which lies 
Italy. These are the Rhone, the Is^re, and the Durance. 
The first-named, which will take him to the Great St. 
Bernard, is out of the question, as being too far nortli, and 
leading to a pass both more difficult and higher than can be 
found within a much more manageable distance. There 
remain the Isbre, which will take him to the foot of the 
Little St. Bernard, and the Durance, which will take him 
to the foot of the hlont Genevre. Accordingly, Ranke ^ 
states the question as simply a choice between the Little St. 
Bemard and the Mont Genevre. But both the Is^rc and 
the Durance have tributaries, also leading to the foot of 
passes, high up on their course. The isbre has the Arc, 
which leads to Mont Cenis, while the Durance has the 
TJbaye, which leads to the Col d’Argentibre ; and, therefore, 
though we may be confident that Hannibal’s line of march 
was up the Durance, or, as the case may be, iip tlie Isbre, 
we still have to choose between the two possible passes on 
each route. On the whole, then, there arc two possible 
routes, and four possible passes ; the latter being, in order 
from north to south, the Little St. Bernard, the I^font 
Cenis, the Mont Genbvre, and the Col d’Argeutibre. Their 
heights (in feet) are — Little St. Bernard, 707G: Mont 
Cenis, 6859; Mont Genb\Te, 6101; and Col d’Argentiere, 
6538. From this point of view — and it is a very important 
one, as Hannibal crossed the Alps late in the .season - — the 
two southern passes, in particular the i^Iont Genb^ue, have 
a considerable advantage. This consideration alone sufiices 
to dismiss the Col du Clapier (8125 feet), which, is a mere 
variant of the Mont Cenis route, and for which, so far 
as I can discover, the only serious argument is that it com- 
mands an exceptionally good view of Italy. ^ This point, 
of the riew of Italy is one of those on which it is not ad- 

^ W€ii{/esc/tic/i(€f II. part L, 213. . . . • 

- The setting of the Pleiades (Li\y, XXL 85) in* lie. 21S put by 

a German astronomer (Neumann, 299) as late as November 7. .A 
French astronomer (JJcritn Phil. Woch. FVL 772) assigns it lo-Octol’er • 
28. In any case the season v.'as dangerously far advanced. , * 

3 See the analysis of Perrin’s .argument for tlie Col du Clapier in 
Pcrlxn Phil Woch., IV. 769 foil. 
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. visable to lay stress. Any pass which, supplies a' look down- 
ward on a sunnier region ^vill do all that is required. The 
point is only of importance in so far as it can he pressed 
against the Little St. Bernard ; where there is no such view 
- at aU, but where the descending path, in Heiunann’s words, ^ 
“ seems to lead straight upon the most awful icy summits, 
the masses of Mont Blanc.” Hor do I attach the slightest 
importance to Polybius’s ‘ white rock,’ which can be found 
Avithout difficulty on any conceivable pass that may be sug- 
gested. I agree also Avith Mr. Freshfield in thinking that 
such statements of distances as are supplied by Polybius can- 
not safely be used as a criterion, and are indeed practically 
worthless. As for the requirement that the top of the j)ass 
should supply a .space large enough for an army to encamp, 
it is fulfilled by all fom’ passes ; but it is to be observed 
that such an encampment on a high and woodless pass like 
the Little St. Bernard at the end of October or beginning of 
November is more improbable than would be a similar 
' encampment on, say, the Mont Genbvre.^ Lastly, I hold 
strongly that nothing can be gained from demonstrations — 
or, to speak more accurately, assertions — that this or that 
pass was not used in antiquity. Mr. Freshfield ^ has suc- 
cessfully proved against Desjardins ^ that the Mont Oenis 
was so used ; and no one at all familiar Avith a mountain 
country and the life of its inhabitants can doubt that all 
.practicable passes were used from the first beginnings of 
human habitation in the upper valleys. We happen to 
know of one tribe that they liA’^ed about the sources of the 
Druentia and Duria, and must therefore have had peipetual 
intercommunication among themselves across the watershed,^ 
that is to say, in this particular case, across the Mont 
Genhvre. The’ Eomans were the first to make regular roads 
across the lower passes, but armies had forced a passage 
» ovtr *more than one of them long before Hannibal and 

?‘p.-301. - Neumann, 300. ^ Alpine Journal, XI. 292 foil. 

Geograpliie de la Gavle Momaine, II. 93. 

” 5 Strabo, IV. 6, § 5, Cas. 203. 

® Polybius, III. 48, eiyL^aivei roh KeXrooy roos rraph rbv 'PoBarov 
.arcrrapLhv olKovpras ovx dira^, ovol Bis it po rijs ’Avvl^ov rrapovcrias, ovBe 
' pijv TTaKaijWpoa-fpaTW oi, geyaXoij afpaToireSois irrrep^dvTas Tas"AXweis 
* TrapareTdxd.o-t pbv 'Po>p.aioLS, awTiyoipiaBai ok KeXroTs roh rh rrepl rbv 
UdSor jreoitt KaroiKovcn. 
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the Gallic mercenaries ^vho ^vere sninmoncd from tlie Khonc 
valley to Cisalpine Gaul must have crossed in large bodies 
by the Great St, Bernard — a pass greatly more difiicult 
than the Llont Gentivre or the Col d^Argentiere.* 

A consideration of the comparative heights of the passes, 
as well as of the fact that Hannibal crossed the Rhine some- 
where about Avignon,- leads naturally to the conclusioji that, 
in accordance with the information which his lu^siduous 
preliminary inquiries liad procured liim,-'^ his intention was 
to cross from Gaul to Italy at the upper end of tlie valley 
of the Durance, But tlie encounter of his Numidians with 
the Roman cavalry, and the knowledge that to follow the 
Dui’ance from its junction with the Rhone would take liim 
in a south-easterly direction, within dangerous proximity of 
Marseilles and of that Roman army which we are cxpressl}* 
told he did not want to fight/ changed his plans. He shook 
off the Romans by moving up the left bank of the Rlionc to 
the neighbourhood of Valence and the junction of llic Iserc, 

So far both our authorities agree. Tlie question now is * 
whether, having accomplished the object of this march — for 
Scipio, despairing of overtaking him, had promptl}^ gone 
back to the coast and taken ship for Italy, — Hannibal still 
adhered to his original plan, and stnick across country to 
the upper waters of the Durance, or whether, finding himself 
on the Isere, he changed liis plans entirely, and followed uj) 
that river with the idea of crossing into Italy either -by the 
Little St. Bernard or the Mont Cenis. There is some doubt 
as to what Polybius supposed him to have done ; but there 
can be no question at all that Li\y describes him as linving 
taken the former course. From the Riione, Livy Fays/ 
“Hannibal marched towards tlie Alps, not, liowcvcr, imrsuiiig 
a direct course, but turning leftwards to the country' of the 
Tricastini, from which again he passed to tliat of tlie Tricorii, ♦ 
along the extreme frontier of the Vocontii, a route at' my 
point embarrassing until he readied the river Dnientia,” ^ 
Tlie Tricastini dwelt in the western highlands l>ctwcen the 
Drome and the Is^rc, their capital in. later times bchig 

^ Polybius, II. 22, 23. Plularcli, 3, G. 

2 Polybius, in. 42, 4r», 40. Li\ 7 , XXI. 82. Xf‘;niiannr27G. . . 

3 Polybius, III. 81, 4S. * liivy, XXL VI. 

3 XXI. 31. Church and Brodribb s tratislation, . 
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Augusta Tricastinorum, now Aoust on the DrSme. The 
statement that BTannibal did not take the direct road to 
Italy, hut turned leftwards, is thus explained by Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield ^ : — “ Hannibal tm-ned to the left :from the con- 
fluence of the Rhone and Isbre, leaving the direct road to 
Italy on his right. One direct road from this jpoint is quite 
clear on the map. It leads up the valley of the Drome. 
This was in Livy’s time a well-known Roman highroad. 
By following the Isbre Hannibal, as he faced the Alps, or, as 
Potybius says, eastwards, turned away from it to the left.” 
In fine, according to Livy, Hannibal marched up the Ishre 
to the neighbourhood of Grenoble, then took to the vaUey of 
the Drac, and crossed from the upper waters of that river, 
by the Col Bayard, to the upper waters of the Durance. 
Whether Livy took him into Italy by way of the Mont 
Genbvxe or the Col d’ Argentine may be disputed, but that 
he took him out of the upper valley of the Durance is certain. 

Unfortunately, Polybius is not so definite. He gives no 
geographical names of any kind- between Hannibal’s departure 
from the Isbre and his descent into Italy, and it is possible 
to doubt whether his pass was — (1) the Little St. Bernard; 
(2) the Mont Oenis ; or (3) that of Livy, by way of the upper 
valley of the Durance. The starting-point with him, as 
with Livy, is the confluence of the Rhone and the Isbre. 
“ Quitting ” he says,^ “ the island ^ at the junction of the 

^ Alpine Journal^ XI. 272. This is also the explanation of Weis- 
senhom (see his edition of Livy, note to XXI. 31) and Neumann, 292. 
The ' direct course ’ would have taken Hannibal over the Col de Cabre. 

2 This was in accordance with an unfortunate theory which Polybius 
explains and justifies, m. 36. In regard to Livy’s names it is of course 
possible that he did not find them in any of his authorities, but took 
the trouble to supply them from the geographical knowledge of his 
time. This is Nissen’s view. {liklisclie Landeshimdej 1. 155.) In 
that case the names would be worth little' or hothing as evidence. 

2 HI. 50. Polybius’s account of HannibaTs route will be found in 
an .accurate and elegant translation by Messrs. Church and Brodribb 
as ^n appendix to. their translation of Livy, Books XXI.--XXY., p. 
325. 

^ The ‘ island’ (cf. Polybius, HI. 49 ; Livy, XXI. 31) was the great 
triangle formed by the confluence of the Ehone and Isere. ‘^Isola,” 

' says,Mr:Tkeshfield {Alpine Joxiriial, XI. 270, note), “is now a common 
nan^*i?i the -Italian .^ps for villages situated between two streams 
aboiie their jurtctioiL” It has not, so far as I know, been pointed out 
that the true^ parallel to this -islt^izd ’— and a very exact one— is the 
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Rhone and the Iserc, Hannibal marched about eighty 
along the river and then began his ascent of the lower slopes 
of the Alps.^^ This ‘along the river ’ — Trapk ror :rora/jtor 
— is a formidable difficulty in the way of those ^Yho would 
make Polybius and Livy tell the same stor 3 % “ I cannot 
bring myself to believe,” says Mr. FreshfiehP candidly 
enough, “ that Polybius meant by ^ the river ’ anything but 
the Rhone. But I think he used the expression ‘ along* the 
river-bank’ to cover the general direction of the match 
to the Alps through the Rhone countiy\” Neumann^ who 
also seelcs to reconcile Livy and Polybius, has a dillerent 
explanation.^ “By ‘the river’ Polybius naturally could 
only mean the Rhone, which according to his notion has a 
continuous course from cast to west at tlic nortlicni side of 
the Alps. Modem historians have regarded as an attested 
fact what is only the necessary consequence of a fundamentally 
erroneous general conception.” Hcither of these explanations 
is veiy comforting, but they are the only ones, for the sug- 
gestion that Polybius meant to say that Hannibal rciracal 
his steps along the river-ba7ih tiU.hc reached the nciglibour- 
hood of Avignon, and then, presumably, took tlic Durance 
valley at this lower point, may be dismissed. It does an 
excessive violence to Polybius’s text without any compensating 
advantage in the shape of reconciling his account witli that 
of Livy. It must be admitted that the ordinnr)’ intcq)reta' 
tion of Polybius, which makes him take Hannibal another 
eighty miles ‘ up stream ’ from tlic junction of the Iserc to 
the neiglibourhood of Vienne, is not easily rejected. Anotlicr 
difficulty for the reconcilers is Polybius’s account of Han- 
nibal’s conflicts with the Allobrogcs, who inhabited the 
country north of the Isbrc from Vienne to the lake of Gencyo, 
including the mountains of Savoy, and with whom .therefore 
Hannibal, if he had kept south of the isbre, would apparcntlv 
have had nothing to do. Mr. Frcshflcld’s answer is that 
these race-names were loosely used “to inc'ludc* a' whole 
confederacy of more or less independent tribe.^j,” and tlint wc 

arc told that the chieftains of tiic Allobrogcs had b^xjrrfol- 

. ' - 

‘Island of Meroe,’ formed hy the iunction of ihc 

Atbara. Pliny, N. H., 11. 73 ; V. 9 ; 29. I.ra § ; 

XVII. 1, § 2 ; XVn. 2, § 2. • ^ 

^ Alpi 1 ^c Journal f XI. 275, ' p» 293. 
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lowing Hannibal for daj's (therefore possibly out of their 
own proper territory) before they feU upon him.^ Heu- 
inann^ is more summary. Polybius, he says, “certainly 
did not find the name of the Allobroges in his original 
authority, but worked it in to suit his own erroneous 
notions,” It will be seen that, as regards these two points, 
Livy and Polybius can only be brought into harmony by 
assumptions with which a sound criticism can have nothing 
to do. 

On the other hand, I lay no stress on the supposed 
irreconcilable difference between Livy and Polybius as to 
the point at which Hannibal descended into Italy. Livy 
undoubtedly brings Hannibal out among the Taurini, whose 
capital was Turin ; it is commonly said that Polybius brings 
him out among the Insubres, whose capital was Milan.^ 
If this were really so, it would be necessary to suppose that 
Polybius took Hannibal across the Alps by way of the 
Little St. Bernard; but I agree with Hissen (p. 156) that 
Heumann has adduced strong arguments for the view that 
Polybius also made Turin the terminus of the march. 
Heumann points out^ in the first place that, according to 
Livy, it was agreed by all writers (inter omnes constet) that 
Hannibal came out upon Turin. It is impossible to suppose 
that Livy ignored so important a writer as Polybius, and 
one to whom he was himself so much indebted, and it 
follows, therefore, that he believed Polybius to have espoused 
this view. Heumann’s second argument is to lay stress 
upon the word toX/aij/jois in the statement of Polybius (III. 
56) that Hannibal Karrjpe roXprqpuis els ra Trepl tov HdSov 
■TreSia, /cat to t5v ’I(r6p.j3p(j}v eOuos. There was no need of 
“audacity” in descending among the Insubres, who were 
his best friends, and Heumann’s view is that the word 
conceals the fact that on his way to the Insubres Hannibal 
had to fight his way through the imfriendly tribe of the 
Taurini. In any case it must be admitted that if we 
su 2 ipose Hannibal to have crossed by the Little St. Bernard, 
■and to have arrived, say, at Ivrea, it was a very extraordinary 
proceeding on his part to go out of his way to attack the 
Taurini on- -.the SAY., when Scipio was at Placentia on the 

■ ■ Alpine Journal, XI. 275. = p. 297 

® Polybius, n. 34 ; Strabo, V. 1, § 6, ■* p. 288. 
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S,E. The probabilities -certainly are that he only attacked 
the Taurini because he had to pass through their territory 
on his ’a^ay to the Insubres, witli u’honi they (the Tanrini) 
were at feud. A third argument and a vciy' strong one, to 
\vhich !Neuinann does not refer, is that in a passage on the 
Alps, \^hich is apparently only one long quotation from 
Polybius, Strabo 1 mentions the pass througli the oonntiy 
of the Taurini as that taken by Hannibal. This testimony 
can only be invalidated by supposing, as I^Iommscn- supposes, 
that Strabo is here not quoting from Polybius, but merely 
giving his own personal opinion. I agree, however, with 
Bunbury^ and Eanke*^ in thinking that the words arc 
simply a quotation from Polybius. In that case there may 
be a doubt whether Polybius took Hannibal across the Alps 
by the Mont Cenis, the Mont Genb'VTe, or the Col dbVrgcn- 
ti^re, but there can be no doubt that he did not take him 
b}^ tlie Little St. Bernard. 

I think, then, it ma}’* very well l)e maintained that 
Polybius referred to the Insubres as HannibaPs ultimate 
objective,^ not as the race on wdiom he descended immcdi> 
ately from the Alps ; but, even so, it should be clearly 
realised that this does not necessarily cflcct the reconciliation 
of Polybius with Livy* The pass of Alont Cciiis also \vould 
have brought Hannibal out upon Turin, and that is tlic jxass 
which Nissen ^ — wdio accepts the authority of Polybius, but 
who agrees with Heumanifs interpretation of the passages I 
have just quoted from Polybius and Li^y — believes him to 
have taken. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be tliat 
Livy, who telb a clear and consistent stor}-, wdiosc dcscrij)- 
tion of Alpine scenery is remarkably accurate and just," and 

^ IV. 6, § 12 — €LTa 7^p SiA Tavphicv 'T;:' oi^XCci'. 

2 a L L., V. 2, p. 809. 

^ History of Ancient GcograjiliVt IL 37. Hcc also rrcdificld in 
Alpine Jonrnof XL 276, 280. 

WcligcschichtCf III. part 2, p. 191. ‘ • ; 

^ This is also Desjardins's view .— ilc la Oavle 

II. 93. ^ ' 

® Italisciic LandesIcundCy I. 150. J 

^ See iu particular the description of the Durance vXjXI. 31), and 
the remark on the greater steepness of the Italian s1o]k: of the Alj'i 
(XXL 35). 
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■who appears to ha've faithfully copied out a good authority, 
takes Hannibal to Italy from the head of the Durance 
valley ; while Polybius, whose vague and colourless account 
deserves all that Dr. Arnold has said of it, can only be 
reconciled vith Livy by one or two dubious expedients, and, 
on the whole, if he had anything definite in mind at aU, 
appears to have had in mind the Mont Cenis. 

It remains to state briefly the case as between the Mont 
Genb'n-e and the Col d’Argentifere. To some of Mr. Presh- 
field’s arguments — particularly those relating to the supposed 
difficulty about the lusubrians, which I think Heuniann 
has successfully sho'wn to be no difficulty at aU — I attach 
but slight importance. But the personal impressions of a 
man "with Mr. Freshfield’s knowledge of the Alps have 
their weight, and Mr. Freshfield saj's : — “ So far as I can 
judge, after having made a personal inspection of the routes, 
the natural features of this pass (Col d’ArgentiMe) and its 
approaches agree better than those of any other with the 
accomit given of Hannibal’s march by Polybius and Li'vy.”^ 
His great argument, however, and a really strong one, is the 
passage which he quotes from Varro.^ “ Alpes quinque viis 
Varro dicit transiri posse : una quse est juxta mare per 
Liguras ; altera qua Hannibal transiit ; tertia qua Pompeius 
ad Hispaniense beUum profectus est ; quai’ta qua Hasdrubal 
de Callia in Italiam venit quinta quse quondam a Grsecis 
possessa est, quse exinde Alpes Graias appeUantur.” How 
this list certainly appears to give the passes in their geo- 
graphical order from south to north, and if this is so, it is 
not easy to find a flaw in the interpretation of Mr. Fresh- 
field, who reads them off as follows : — (a) Comice ; (b) Argen- 
tihre ; (c) Genhvre ; (d) Cenis ; (e) Little St. Bernard. In 
other woi'ds, an early and carefid author like Van’o e3)ressly 
• tells* us tha’t- Hannibal crossed by the Col d’Argentihre. 


Alpine Journal, XL 290. 

Preserved by- Servius on Yirg. X. 13. 


*■, Hasdrubal seems. to hare made Lis way furtlier nortL into Ganl 
than’ Ms brotBer, to judge from Livy, XX’S’Tl. 39 — “non enim rece- 
perimt modo Arverni eum,“ etc. — and would therefore naturaUj’ 
by one of the northerly passes. It is perhaps worth mentioning thnt 
*...Appian,- whose authority, however, on .any geographical point is null, 
says,-/n contradiction to Yarro, that Hasdrubal took the same pass as 
HanrAbaL — ^Appian, Sannilal, 52, 
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A letter of Pompey, preser^xd by Sallust,^ also says that lie 
(Pompey) took a different route from that of Hannibal, and 
one more convenient to the Romans (nobis opportunius). 
Hermann Schiller 2 recognises the force of Freshfield's argu- 
ment, but objects that the first of the passes mentioned by 
Varro may have been the Col di Tenda. Tliis, however, 
would make no difference. The second pass to the north- 
ward would still be the Col d'Argcntibre. Nor will it do 
to make the Col di Tenda the second pass, as it is altogether 
out of the question that it should have been the pass used 
by Hannibal. On the whole, we must admit with Schiller ^ 
that “ the chances of the Mont GenJivrc and tlic Col d ’Ar- 
gentibre have decidedly improved.” I should be disposed 
to go even further, and to say that Air. Frcshficld, who has 
the advantage of being the last man to review tlic wliolc 
question in the light of his predecessors’ labours and of his 
own personal experience — for I do not regard Colonel Perrin, 
with his Col du Clapier, as a serious rival — at present liolds 
possession of the field.] 


Note C, p. 35, 1. 5. 

There is a passage in the third volume of Nicbulir’s Life, 
in a letter to the Count de Serre, in which he says tliat 
Hannibal at tlie Trcbia acted lilce Napoleon at Alarcngo, 
throwing himself between tlie Romans and the line of tlieir 
retreat, by Placentia and Ariminum. I believe that this is 
right, and that Hannibal was on the right bank of the Trcbia 
between the Romans and Placentia, so tliat tlic expression 
in Livy is correct. The Romans had several cinporia on the 
right bank of the Po, above Placentia, Clastidium, Victum- 
vim, etc. From these their armj', I sujiiiose, was fed : ami 
the taldng of Clastidium thus helped to force them. toll 
battle. Polybius’s words are equally clear with -Livy a’" 
The front of the Roman centre, he says^ dcsplurcd ofre treating"* 
to their own camp, KcoXvd/xcvoi 8ta rov TrorafLov mi,ryy • 
iTTLcpopav Kal (TvoTporpip' Tov fcara KccjtaXijv opfipov (the 

i/ 

1 Sallust, Fragin. 4, quoted by Nis'^cn, Kalicchc L<indf:shnndr^ 

I. 156, note 3. - * . 

2 In Berliner Philolofji^cJic M"ochcns.ch-nft, IV. 772. • Pnd, 
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rain having made the river deeper than it had been in the 
morning) : TTjpovvres Se ra? dOpooL p.£r dar<fia.Xda^ 

d/Tcx^pTycrav ets IIAaKevTtav. It is stiU a difficulty hov' 
Sempronius could have been aUo'wed to effect his junction 
with Scipio while Hannibal was actually Ijnng between 
them ; but I suppose that he must have turned off to the 
hills before he approached Placentia, and so have left 
Hannibal in the plain on his right. — Author's Afoie. 

[The difficulty as regards this battle is whether the 
Roman camp was pitched on the right or left bank of the 
Trebia. The view of Hiebuhr and Dr. Arnold is repre- 
sented among recent writers by Ihne. The current view, 
which puts the Roman camp on the right bank, is thus 
stated by Mommsen (Engl. Trans. II, il7, note): “Poly- 
bius’s account of the battle on the Trebia is quite clear. If 
Placentia lay on the right bank of the Trebia where it falls 
into the Po, and if the battle was fought on the left bank 
while the Roman encampment was pitched upon the right 
(both of which points have been disputed, but are neverthe- 
less indisputable), the Roman soldiers must certainly have 
passed the Trebia in order to gain Placentia, as well as to 
gain the camp. But those who crossed to the camp must 
have made their way through the disorganised portions, of 
their own army and tlirough the corps of the enemy that 
had gone round to their rear, and must then have crossed 
the river almost in hand to hand combat with the enemy. 
On the other hand, the passage near Placentia was accom- 
plished after the pursuit had slackened ; the coips was 
several miles distant from the field of battle, and had ar- 
rived within reach of a Roman fortress ; it may even have 
been the case, although it cannot be proved, that a bridge 
led over the Trebia at that poiut,^ and that the tete de pont 
on the other bank was occupied by the garrison of Placentia. 
It is evident that the fii’st passage was just as difficult as 
the second was easy, and therefore with good reason Poly- 
bius; military judge as he was, merely says of the corps of 

. ’Neumann, I think," disposes -of this suggestion. The bed of the 
is excessively ii^dde in its lower course, and the bridge would 
4iaVe been a colossal affair for that early period of the Homan settle- 
ment in Cisalpine GauJ. . The present bridge consists of twenty-two 
arches and is nearly tlO.Q' yards long. See Neumann, 309, note 3. 
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10,000, that ill dose columns it cut its uay to Placentia 
(III. 74, C), \athout mentioning the passage of the river 
which in this case was unattended diiliculty. The 
erroneousness of the view of Li\y, which transfers tlie 
Phenician camp to the right, the Roman to the left hank of 
the Trehia, has lately been repeatedly pointed out.” In 
reality the question is by no means a simple one. After 
the engagement of the Ticinus, Scipio crossed that river .and 
retired upon Placentia. Hannibal, on the other hand, 
marched wastwards along tlie Po till he came to a suitable 
place, and there built a bridge of boats. He then marched 
down the right bank. Two days brought him into the 
neighbourhood of Scipio. On the third da}" lie drew out in 
line of battle in view of the Romans. They showed no 
sign, and he accordingly pitched his camp above five miles 
off. While he was thus station ai^" he received envoys from 
the Boii, dwelling presumably about Parma and !Mutina, to 
the south-east of Placentia and the Trebin, on tlie way to 
Ariminum. The next move came from Scipio, wlio marched 
towards the Trebia, and the hilly ground adjoining it — 
w9 IttI rhv Tpefitav 'uorafwv^ Kal ro{'9 rovToj crwaTTrovra^; 
yco)\ 6 ^ov 9 — with the idea of finding ground less .suitable 
than the neighbourhood of Placentia to Uannihar.s fonnidaldc 
cavalry. The Nuraidians attacked and burnt tlic cnqdy 
camp, thus giring the Romans time to cross the Trebia and 
pitch their camp on the other side of it. Having accom- 
plished this, Scipio waited for Sempronius, Avlnlc Hannibal 
stayed quietly in (apparently) a new camp wljicli he liad 
pitched at the same distance of five miles from Scipio. 
While the armies were in these positions Sempronius appears 
to have joined Scipio with liis army, marcliing from Ari- 
minum, and Hannibal took by trcachcrj" the Roman strong- 
hold of ClastidiLim, l}ing some twenty or thirty miles to the 
westward from Placentia, higher up the valley of tlie Po. 
Hannibal also attacked the Gauls dwelling ‘between tlie 
Trebia and the Po ’ (whatever that may mean), and tlcvastaled 
their territorj’. They asked Sempronius for lielp, and Jic 
crossed the Trebia to give it them. The Romans got the 
best of it in the cavalr}^ skirmish which ensued, and Hmi* 
nibal, not being yet ready, declined a general cugagemeijp 
A day or two afterwards lie not orly o^vpted, but pruvoked 
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it. The Eomans crossed the Trehia to fight him. The 
stream had been greatly swollen by rains in the moimtains 
on the previous night, and ran breast-high, so that it could 
only ndth difficulty be forded. The rain continued aU day 
(8ia rrjv crvve^eLav t?js votiSos, Polyb. III. 73, § 3), and 
even became fiercer (tt/v kTcl^opav i<al crvcrrpofjirji’ tov Kara 
Ke^aXrjv ofaftpov, Polyb. III. 74, § 5), finally changing into 
or being accompanied by snow (Polyb. III. 74, § 11). The 
battle turning against the Eomans, 10,000 of them made 
their way safely to Placentia (Polyb. III. 74, § 6, pxr 
dcr<j}aXela9 dTre^^wprjcrav els TlXaKevrlav). 

The above is Polybius’s account, and it will be seen that 
he omits the essential point. He tells us that Scipio crossed 
the Trebia twice — the first time to pitch his camp, the second 
time to fight the battle. But we are left to study the map 
and to weigh all the circumstances of the case before we can 
come to a probable conclusion as to the point which Polybius 
could have settled by a single word. Did Scipio cross from 
the right bank of the Trebia to the left to pitch his camp, 
and then recross it to fight the battle ? or did he cross fi'om 
left to right in the first place, and then from right to leftl 
As has been seen. Dr. Arnold takes the former view, Momm- 
sen the latter. Livy’s aceoimt in the main agrees with that 
of Polybius, but he adds the very important detail (XXI. 56) 
that those smudvors of the Eoman army who had saved 
themselves by crossing the river and taking refuge in the 
Eoman camp recrossed it again at night on rafts, and so got 
safely to Placentia. If, therefore, Livy knew the position 
of Placentia, he must have supposed that the Eoman camp 
was on the left or west bank of the river, and that the battle 
took place on the right bank. Polybius in no way contradicts 
this; he simply leaves the point unsettled. The question 
therefore is, whether Livy’s story will fit the geography, and 
'is .consistent with, other features of the narrative. If the 
Eoman gamp .was on the left bank of the river, the Cartha- 
ginian .camp was On the right. In other words, Hanmbal 
. was, between Scipio and his line, of retreat. He was also 
between Scipio and Sempronius., He was just in the place 
. to receive aTegation from the Boii, who could not so easily 
htive reached him if he had lain on the western bank of the 
Trebia, and if a Eoman army had been posted between him 
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and their territor}’. But he w’as by no means in the place to 
attack Clastidium, still less to use it as liis gramry %vhile 
he was encamped on the Trebia (Livy XXI, 48 : id horreum 
fuit Poenis sedentibus ad Trebiam). The junction of Sem- 
pronius with Scipio is also difficult to explain, as Dr. Arnold 
has pointed out, if we suppose Hannibal to have lx?en east 
of the Trebia. Apparently nothing could in that case have 
been easier than for Hannibal to prevent it. These are very 
serious difficulties, but the other theory has its difficulties 
also. The note which I have quoted from IMoinmscifs 
Roman History is an attempt to explain away the most 
obvious of these. If the battle took place upon the left 
bank, then the 10,000 who fought their way through and 
got safely to Placentia must have crossed the Trebia that 
afternoon, in its lower course, in order to reach that strong- 
hold. But by that time the mountain stream , swollen by 
the rains of a night and day, must have been a tndy fonnid- 
able obstacle. An Apennine stream may be a mere thread 
of water in a waste of stones in a dr}" siimincr Fcnson ; but 
no streams fill with more tremendous rapidity even in sum- 
mer, and it was then December. To this Xeiiinami’s answer 
is ‘‘It is true that after rains, or in the winter season, the 
Trebia pours a furious torrent from its mountain gorge, but 
in the plain the mass of water expa\ids over the anqde space 
of its wide-banked bed, so that even in flood the lower course 
of the stream does not attain any considerable dri)tb.” It 
is for those who have the requisite local knowledge to say 
whether the answer is adequate ; I am content with print- 
ing out that, if Mommsen’s note is to hold good, it must be 
supplemented by some such explanation. Another difiiculty 
is this. If Scipio’s first camp wms immediately under tlic 
walls of Placentia, ’which is over tw’o miles to the cast of 
the Trebia, he was on the right bank of that river. His 
second camp, therefore, pitched after the river had licwi 
crossed, was on the left bank. The battle accordingly tfxik 
place on the right bank, and the view of Xiebiilu and Pr. 
Arnold is correct In order* to .get over* this difficully Neu- 
mann ^ says boldly that Scipio’s first camp was cm the-lcft 
bank of the Trebia. Yet tlie phrase of Polybius (HI. 6C) 
is o-TparoTTeScucra? rept ttoAiv IIAaKOwmv, and the statemcilt 
^ 1 p. 308. = \\ so:>. 
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that Scipio supposed himself to have brought his troops into 
a safe place — ras 8vi'd/xei? ds do-^aAe? d~y]pdcrdai vojdlmv — 
seems to refer to the immediate proximity of the fortress. 
Liyj’- also (XXI. 47) says of the Eoman troops, ‘ Placentiam 
irervenere,’ and of the Carthaginian advanced guard, ‘Pla- 
centiam ad hostes contendunt.’ In face of these phrases 
Neumann sees the difficulty of supposing that the Eoman 
camp vras, in fact, on the other side of the Trebia, over tvo 
miles off, and he accordingly suggests ^ that both Livy and 
Polybius were ignorant of the true position of Placentia, and 
supposed it to have lain on the left bank of that river. And 
yet, if either Polybius or Livy knew anything at all of the 
geography of this region, they surely must have known the 
position of the ancient and famous colony of Placentia. 

It will be seen that there are difficidties in either theory, 
and that phrases like Mommsen’s ‘ indisputable ’ are out of 
place.] 


Note D, p. 39, 1. 34. 

[It is agreed that Hannibal, starting from the northern 
.side of the Apennines somewhere between Placentia and 
Bologna, crossed that range and the marshes of the Amo, 
and, marching by Elaminius, who was posted at Arretium, 
got between him and Servibus, who was marching ftom 
Ariminum towards Eome. But there is a controversy as to 
the passage of the Apennines, and stiU more as to the pas- 
sage of the marshes, different views being upheld by Nissen 
(Blieinislies Muse^im, XXII. 565-577), Paltin {Hei'mes, XX 
71-90, and Berliner Philologische WochenscJirifi, IV. 1017 
foil.), Voigt {Philologische Wochenschnft^ III. 1580 foil.), 
and Neumann (pp. 330-333). The general character of this 
part of the Apennines is thus indicated by Dr. Arnold (un- 
published journal of his tour in Italy in 1827 ; extract dated 
Bologna, April 20, 1827) ; “In the Alps the mountains are 
so high that'it is out of the question to go right, over them, 
and the 'road therefore threads the valleys tiU it can fed 
some, low point in the main ridge ov’er which it can be earned. 
But in the Apennines you go straight across the whole width 
'of the chain, and as they have a great number of projecting 

- p. 318. . ■ 
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arms wbicli ^\iiid about so ns not to run at right angles witli 
the main ridge, but often parallel to it, so tlie road in cross- 
ing these has several deep valleys to descend into, and then 
to mount again ; and from the top of the central ridge these 
great arms, \vith their intersecting valleys, form a magnificent 
variety of outline.” The marsh district is thus described hy 
'Einseu {Italische La7id€shu7idey L 232): ‘'The Amo is to 
the Apennines as the moat to the rampart. Tlie district 
between the two falls into three wide basins, separated b}’ 
parallel ridges. Tlie Pisan hills (3001 feet) separate the 
coast from the Pescia valley, the Sloiite Albano (1886 feet) 
separates the Pescia valley from that of the Ombronc, and 
the mountains of Mugello, with their summit of I\Iontc 
Giovi (3211 feet), separate the valley of the Ombronc from 
that of the Sieve.” “The Serchio and Amo,” says Neu- 
mann (p. 331), “have here fomed a broad Hood-belt, 'vvliicl), 
if it had not been tamed by cultivation, would have sunk 
into a wild and hideous morass. With the decline of Pisa 
in the Middle Ages that did actually once more come about, 
for the great marshes of Cascine di S. Bossone to the u'cst 
of Pisa, and those of Yiareggio north of the Serchio, have 
been transformed from swamp into corn-land only within this 
century. The many lakes and marshes wliich even now 
alternate in this region wnth cultivable land remind one that 
not so long ago land and water here struggled for tlie mas- 
tery. But in antiquity the marsh-land must have extended 
from the mouth of the Amo till past Enipoli, a tract 32 
miles long and about 13 miles broad, into winch the Pisan 
hills pushed themselves forward, peninsula fashion, from the 
north, and from which the Cerbaia and a few smaller rock3' 
knolls, like that one on which Pisa lay, rose like islands. 
Eemnants of this vast morass arc the Bicntinn lake, wliicli 
even now is about 26 feet above the sea- level, and the 
Fucccchio marsh, through wliich the Slacstro Canal conducts 
the waters of the Pescia to the Amo. The mass of dotriliB 
which the Amo carries vdth it has made the stream a clayey 
yellow. Its inundations and the consequent deposit gradu- 
ally contributed to raise tlic level of the gi’ouiul, till maifs 
industr}’’ drained the soil aiurtransformcd the rich alluvium, 
into the most smiling corn-land. But in antiquity^ before 
the river had -been embanked, the whole district must liavc 
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been under T^ater in the spring, wlienever the flood-waters of 
the Arno poured from .the gorge between Signa and Monte- 
lupo. Even the higher level between Elorence and Pistoia 
must have been then in great part flooded, since it was impos- 
sible for that narrow gorge to carry off the whole mass of 
waters fast enough.” , 

A commander on the northern side of the Apennines, 
whose objective is the valley of the Lower Amo, has a choice 
of passes. He can either take the easiest- and most familiar 
pass of all, from Parma by way of La Cisa to Pontremoli 
and the river Magra, and so by Luna (between Lerici and 
Massa) and Lucca to Pisaj or he can take the more direct, 
but higher and more difiicult, route from Eegium Lepidum 
(Reggio) to Luna ; or from Mutina (Modena) to Lucca by the 
valleys of the Secchia and Serchio j or from Bologna to Pistoia 
^ by the valley of the Reno, the route now followed by the 
railway ; or from Faensa o:^ from Porli dii-ect upon Florence. 
The two last routes may be dismissed ; they woidd have 
brought Hannibal too near to the Roman army at Ariminlun. 
The Ileggio route is imlikely ; it seems to offer no advantages 
■ which are not offered by the Parma or Modena routes, and 
it is certainly more difficult. But it is not so easy to decide , 
whether Hannibal started from Parma or from Modena or 
from Bologna. The question to a certain extent turns upon 
the interpretation of a 2 ?assage in Livy (XXII. 2). The 
passage rmis. : “ Hum consul placandis Romm dis habendoque 
dilectui dat*operam, Hannibal profectus ex hibernis, quia 
jam Flaminium consulem Arretium pervenisse fama erat, 
cum aliud longius ceterum commodius ostenderetur iter, 
propioreuf viam per paludes petit, qua fluvius Arnus per eos 
dies solito magis inundaverat.” If, in making this contrast 
between the ‘shorter way’ and the ‘longer but easier’ one,. 
Livy was thinking of the passage of the Apennines, we must 
suppose him to have settled the matter against the route from 
Parmailo Lucca by way of Pontremoli. As .compared with 
^ the'; Modena or Bologna , route, this route would certainly 
have been longuis ceterum commodius. Accordingly Dr. 

' Arnold, (p. .39) says that Hannibal “ crossed the Apennines, 
not by the ordinaiy road to Lucca, descending the valley of 
thei^Iacra ” {i.e. the road from Parma by way of Pontremoli), 
“but, as it appears, by a straighter line down the valley of 
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the Auser or Sercliio.” In both cases the tenninus M*«as 
Lucca, but in the latter case the starting-point '\vns IModcna. 
But what if Livy was not thinking of the Apennines at nil 1 
I confess I see much plausibility in the view tliat both Livy 
and Polybius take the passage of the Apennines for granted, 
as having been accomplished without serious diliieulty of 
any kind, and that Livy conceives Hannibal to liavc been 
at the soicth side of the Apennines at the time when he had 
to make his choice between the ^ longer but more convenient 
route’ and Hhe nearer way through the marshes.’ The 
Modena route was shorter, no doubt, but it is not easy to 
suppose that Livy could have described it as tlie Clearer way 
through the marshes.’ It led to, not through tlic marshes, 
just as much but no more than did the Parma route. On 
the whole, I think it probable that the clioice of routes was 
intended by Livy to refer, not to the Apennines, but to the 
Arno valley. In that case we are left without any positive 
criterion to enable us to decide the respective claims of the 
three routes across the mountains. But, if Livy’s language 
cannot be pleaded in favour of the Modena route, it must 
be admitted that the chances of that route are thereby 
lessened. If there, is no positive evidence to be quoted in 
its favour, it can hardly maintain its own against the easier, 
though slightly longer pass from Parma. Pemembering his 
experience on his first attempt to cross the Apennines,^ 
Hannibal was likely to prefer the lower and easier pass, even 
if it was a little longer. Livy and Polybius tell us so little 
that certainty is by no means attainable, but tlic probnbilitias 
seem to me to point to either the Parma or the Bologna 
route. The latter is preferred by Nissen, the fonner by 
Neumann, Voigt, and Faltin. The final choice must depend 
on the view taken of Hahnibal’s route through the marsh- 
land, and of the line of march followed by him, after he had 
extricated himself from it, with the object of'tlirowing 
himself between Flaminius and that general’s line of’retrcal. 
I will state briefly the opposing views. ;* 

Nissen takes Hannibal across the Apennines from Bologna 
to Pistoia, and thence through the wide vallc}; .of the 

^ See p. 36. Tlie reality of this attempt ha'; been ’dotihtccV hut 
without sufficient ground. See Faltin, ‘^Dcr Emhnich Hannii’aTs in 
Etrurien,” in Hermes, NX. 73, 74. 
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Ombroue to Fasulse. The pivot of liis argument is the 
importance -which he attributes to the position of Pisa. 
Pisa on the west coast corresponded to Ariminum on the 
east ; the one guarded the Apennines, the other the Po, and 
each was the terminus of a great Eoman road, with advanced 
posts pushed still further forward. The advanced posts of 
Ariminum were Cremona and Placentia ; of Pisa, Luna and 
Lucca. Moreover, Pisa was not less important as a port — 
and a port intended primarily for warlike purposes — than as 
the key of the Apennines. It follows -with something like 
certainty that the place was strongly garrisoned and fortified.^ 
In jSTissen’s view Pisa and Lucca, being connected by a 
difficult river, make up a single defensive position, as regards 
the Apennines, between them. Lucca itself commanded the 
passage of the Serchio and the Apennine road from Modena, 
while the outpost of Luna, commanded (a) the coast road, 
(6) the road from Parma by Pontremoli, (c) the short but 
difficult route from Eeggio. How, -with the Eomans strongly 
posted at Pisa (Lucca, Luna) and at Arretium, Hannibal’s 
game ob-viously was to strike in between those two positions. 
He could not waste his time and weary his Gaids by besieg- 
ing and reducing Lucca and Pisa. We must therefore look 
for a route which should bring him to the Amo at a point . 
to the east of that strong position. At Pistoia two roads 
debouch from the hiUs, one coming from Bologna, the other 
from Modena. The latter is difficult and easily blocked, 
and the probabilities lie -with the former, the feasibility of 
which is confirmed by the fact that it is the present railway 
route. It is not much over tweniy miles from Pistoia to 
Psesulm, but if those miles were all swamp, Hannibal might 
well have spent four days and three nights over them. All 
this region was an unsettled border district, exposed to the 
incursions of the Ligurians, and may well have fallen back 
into swamp, even though there may be ground for thinking 
that under Etnuian rule' it had long previously been reclaimed 
and civilised. -Prom Psesulm Hannibal moved southward 
along the valley of the Arno. 

The writers who have discussed the subject since the 
appearance of Hissen’s famous essay, agree in taking Hanni- 

■1. For the military importance of Pisa consult the references given 
by Hisseu, Rhein. Miis., XXn. 566. 
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The chief difficulty in the .way of Faltin’s view is that it 
presupposes that Lucca was left open, while Pisa was gar- 
risoned. This is not impossible, but it is unlikely, and I 
regard the difficulty as serious. If Lucca was strongly held, 
it surely could have blocked all the western passe.s, and we 
are then driven to suppose either that Hannibal took the 
Bologna route, or that he diverged from one of the western 
passes and came down by a circuitous route upon Pescia. It 
will be seen that all the recent writers think it necessary to 
bring Hannibal to the south of Flaminius by another route 
than that of the Arno valley. Heumann takes him by Greve 
and San Savino, Faltin by the valley of the Elsa and Siena, 
while Hofler lets him march up the Amo as far as Monte- 
varchi, but thence takes him up the'Ambra valley to Siena, 
and so into the Val Chiana. It is indeed hardly conceivable 
that Hannibal could have simply marched past Flaminius at 
Arretium without being forced to accept battle, not, as at 
Thrasymenus, in a position chosen by himself, but in one 
chosen by the Roman general, and it is almost necessary to 
suppose that Hannibal left the Amo valley either below 
Florence or shortly above it. In that case he would leave 
the Romans on his left — ‘Isva relicto hoste,’ says Livy 
(XXII. 3) — and come down imperceived and unexpected 
upon their rear.] 


XoTE E, p. 41, h 24. . 

Hiebuhr, in the letter quoted in note 0, speaks of 
the following view of Thrasymenus as absolutely certain. 
Flaminius with Servilius was originally at Aiiminum, ex- 
pecting Hannibal by that road. But when he heard that 
Hannibal had entered Etruria by the marshes of the Lower 
Amo, he hastened over the Apennines to Arezzo, eager to 
cover the road to Rome. He moved then by Cortona upon 
• Peragia j but Hannibal turned to the right and followed the 
■ western side, of the lake towards Chiusi ; then, turning short 


(in. 474) kys ; “ The' text of Polyhius (II. 25) places this battle at 
Fksid<is r this should clearly be corrected into Rusellcc. The Italian 
- jfijmes of places in onr manuscripts of Polybius are continually corrupt.” 
Th^ ‘-Fffisulanus. ager’ of Sallust, Cat., 43 (see Dietsch’s note, and 
Mpnnmt, Geographie dcr GriecJien mid Earner, I. 396) also points to 
.Ckt aether Fssulis. • ... 
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round, occupied the defile of Passignano, and spreading out 
his right upon the hills, forced the long Eoman column hy 
a flank attack into the lake, rvliile he engaged the head of 
it in the defile. Polybius and Livy differ decidedly as to 
the scene of the main battle : the latter represents it as 
taking place in the defile of Passignano, %vhere the Poinans 
had their right flank to the lake. But Polybius says that 
only the rear was caught there ; most of the army had cleared 
the defile and turned to the left into a valley numiiig down 
at right angles to the lake, so that tlic lake was exactly on 
their rear. And the modem road does so turn from the 
lake to ascend the hills towards Penxgia ; the only difficulty 
is (I have been twice on the ground) that tlicrc is nothing 
that can be called a valley; for the road ascends almost 
from the edge of the lake : still it is tnie that tlie hills do 
form a small combe, so that an army ascending from tlie 
lake might have an enemy on both its flanks on the hill- 
sides above it. — Anthm'^s Note, 

Thrasymenus is a noble lake in point of size, and some 
of the hills round it are well wooded. Its sides, however, 
are reedy, and the air on the banks is imAvliolesomc. The 
scene of the battle is either where the road leaves tlie lake 
to go up the hill to Magione, or else at some further point 
beyond the point at which the modern road leaves it : San- 
guinetto is clearly not the place.” ^ ‘‘At Thrasyjucnus I 
thought as before of the scene of the battle, except that it 
struck me that tlie road between Passignano and the head 
of the lake mns for some way so completely licnnncd in 
between the cliff and the water that it seems impossible to 
fancy that any general could have passed blindfold tlirough 
a spot so perilous. The whole question turns on the line of 
the ancient road, which nothing but rcry careful investiga- 
tion on the spot can ascertain ; if it followed the present 
line certainly the battle was fought at tlie foot of tlie lull by 
which you now ascend to Magione ; if, on the other liand, 
it left the lake at an earlier point, vdthout 'passing .throfigb 
Passignano, then Sanguinetto may have been the sceye.” - . 
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The modern discussion of this subject tras started by the 
publication of Hissen’s essay, ‘Die Sclilacht am Trasimenus,’ 
in 1867 {Rheinkches Ihiseum, XXII. 565-586), and has 
been continued by H. Peter {Hktoriconm Ronianorum 
Relliqtdce, I. cexxvi.), Xemnann (pp. 332-336), Hofler (Sit- 
zimgsberkhU cle)' K, Ahademie der Wissenschaften, p. 13 foE 
Yienna, 1870), Yoigt {PMlologiscJie Wochenschrift for 1883, 
III, 1580-1598), {De Bomanorim cladihis Tra- 

siimemui et Canmmi, Leipsic, 1883), and Faltin (Rkeinisclies 
Museiiin, XXXIX 260-273, and Berliner PMlologiscke 
Wochenschrift, lY. 1017, foU.) The general result has been 
to Aveaken the authority of Polybius and to raise that of Livy. 
It -would seem that Polybius’s account obliges us to lay the 
scene of the battle between TorriceUa and Magione, but it 
is to be observed that Hofler, who shares with Dr. Arnold 
the advantage of having been more than once upon the 
ground, positively declares that the valley as described by ' 
Polybius exists only upon paper. Dr. Arnold’s remarks are 
more cautious, but, as -will be seen by a reference to p. 41, 
they come to much the- same thing. A& to Livy’s account, 
it is now almost universally agreed that that -writer put the 
battle on the north shore, in the neighbomhood of Tuoro, 
As the modem discussion of the whole question is scattered 
mainly in periodicals and dissertations, and is not easy of 
access to many students, I proceed to summarise it. 

According to Xissen, Flaminius did quite rightly in 
breaking up his camp at Arretium and mo-ving south in 
order to join Servilius, who meanwhile had left Ariminum, 
somewhere about Peragia, so that combined they might 
crush Hannibal. He could not let Hannibal make himself 
master of the Flaminian road without a struggle. It is 
true he underrated Hannibal, but that, at the time, was 
pardonable. The natural route from Arretium to the 
Flaminian road lay by way of Lake Thrasymenus, and this 
Flaminius- followed. On the north-western comer of the 
lake the spurs of Gualandro come down almost to the water, 
while oh the -north-east the heights of Passignano descend 
even more directly to the water’s edge. Between Gualandro 
and Passignano the groimd is -of the shape of an antique 
bo-w- -fhe hill on which Tuoro -$tehds projecting fer enough 
•^ihf6'''<;he comparatively level ^und’.to form two basins of 
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about equal size. Hannibal took up his position on the 
Tuoro hillj placed his Balearic slingers and other light- 
armed troops at Passignano, the Gauls and all the cavali^' 
on Gualandro. The attack began after Flaniinius had 
X^assed to the east of the southernmost spurs of Gualandro. 
and Tvliile the greater part of his army ^vas in the first 
basin, between Gualandro and Tuoro. The Boman advanced 
guard forced it way through the enemy past Passignano, 
while the Eoman rear was driven into the defile by the 
charge of HannibaFs cavalrj". This is aU in accordance with 
Livj^, who distinctly represents the Romans as liaving the 
lake on their flank. But Pol^^bius describes the scene of 
the battle as a narrow valley, with the lake at the entrance 
of it, closed at its further extremity by a hill, and commanded 
by high ridges on either side. According to him the Romans 
fought with their backs to the lake and their faces to a hill 
on which Hannibal was posted. iN’issen admits that this 
is Polybiuses conception of the battle, but attempts to recon- 
cile the two stories by the supposition that Polybius’s 
authority was a Roman present at the battle, and that that 
Eoman described the battle from the point of view of a parti- 
cipator in it. That is to say, when the Romans, advancing from 
west to east along the northeni shore of the lake, were first 
attacked, they turned to the left so as to face the bulk of 
their enemy at Tuoro, while their backs were towards the lake. 

Stlirenburg in the main follows Kissen, but he holds that 
Polj^bius must be thro^vn over, and rejects NLssen’s attempt 
to reconcile him with Livy by the expedient I have just 
explained. Polybius, who takes the main Roman army 
quite away from the lake, imagines a long, narrow %'alley 
mth heights on both sides, closed in front by^ the hill on 
which Hannibal was posted, and vriili the lake behind. 
But there is nothing like that on the ground. Stiirenburg 
holds that Polybius either misunderstood his authorities, or 
arbitrarily invented the whole scene in order to suit precon- 
ceptions of his own, and P. 3Ieyer, who reviews liis essay in 
the FhUolof/iscke Woc/iaischrift, IIL G 80-6 83, iigrees with 
him. Stiirenburg’s other point, of difference from jS'is.sen 
is that he puts the Gauls and cavalr}' on the ea^t side only 
of Gualandro. Faltin {Rhtinucltes XXIX ,260- 

273) throws over Polybius *ind follows Livy. The 'only 
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mistake he finds in Lhy is in XXIL 4, § 7— ‘in fi-ontem 
lateraqiie pugnari coeptum.’ It iras only on one flank that 
there was fighting, not on both, as the Roman right flaTiI- 
was covered by the lake. Faltin posts Hannibal in the 
recess or basin, east of Tuoro, the Baleares on the Tuoro 
hill, the Gauls on the east side only of Gualandro, and 
.leaves Passignano imguarded. He further cuts the words 
Trapa rrjv Xip-vr/i' out of Polybius’s text (III. 8.3, § 2) as 
inconsistent with the rest of his account. 

Voigt, whose lectiue on the battle is published in the 
Philologisclie Wocliensclirift, III. 1.580 foR, defends Poly- 
bius, and maintains Torricella-Magione as the scene of the 
battle. He urges that Polybius knew Etruria exceptionally 
well, and that his account of that country is copied by 
Strabo. He lays stress on Livy’s ‘lateraque,’ which he says 
is not explicable on Livy’s own theory of the battle, but is 
on that of Polybius. He is convinced that the accounts of 
Livy and Polybius are irreconcilable. Of course Polybius’s 
account will not fit the northern shore of the lake, but it 
Avill fit the road from Torricella to Magione, running between 
the steep heights of Monte del Lago and Colognola. This 
position also explains Livy’s ‘ex saltu evasere’ (XXII, 6, 
§ 8) ; the ‘paulo latior campus’ of Livy (XXIL 4, § 2) is 
at the opening of the valley on the lake at Torricella. 

Faltin finally {Berliner Philologisclie Wochenschi'ift, IV. 
1017 folL^ reviews and criticises Voigt. He makes the 
point that Torricella is too far of’. Polybius does not give 
the Roman army time to get through (a) the defile of 
Gualandro ; (b) the open northern shore ; (c) a second defile 
24 to 4 miles long, before it reached the scene of battle. 
Polybius seems to know nothing of the open northern shore. 
It may be admitted that the Tomcella valley has steep 
heights on either side, and so far answers to the description 
of Polybius. But how about the dvXmv eniTreSos (Polyb. 
III. 83, .§ 1), .and ‘paulo latior campus’ (Liv3'^, XXII. 4, 
§ .2) 1 The small opening of the Torricella valley could 
hardly have been thus described ; and the idea of cavahy on 
■ the steep hdlside above , the Passignano defile is ridiculous. 
If .Polybius had Torricella in view, he- has shown himself a 
verj’ incompetent topographer, for. the essential featme — the 
open space at the end of the (lefil^j dn'd at the beg innin g of 
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the valley — is wanting. Sfost of Yoigt^s objections to Livy 
are only objections to NLSsen\s inteq)retatiou of him. There 
is nothing wrong about Livy's saltu cvascre.^ TJic 
‘saltus’ is the ‘paulo latior campus.’ (This last statement 
is highly questionable.) 

It only remains to draw attention, with Peter (L ccxxrsdi.), 
to Livy’s description of the place of ambush as ‘ ubi maxim e 
montes Cortonenses Travsumennus subit.’ Unless Livy had 
an altogether erroneous map in his head, tliis phrase makes 
it certain that, for him, the scene of the battle was the 
northern shore. I pmriosely avoid pronouncing between 
the different views I have summarised, as I am strongly of 
opinion that the question is now in a state at which it ca!i 
only be advanced by some scholar with the opportunity and 
inclination to make a thorough and leisurely personal exam- 
ination of the ground, texts in hand. I subjoin the latter. 

Livy, XXII, 4-6: — ‘^Hannibal, quod agii cst inter Coitonaiu 
urbem Trasumennumque lacuni, oinni cladc belli pervastat, quo 
inagis iram hosti ad vindicandas socimaim iiiiurias acuat ; ct iani 
pervenerant ad loca nata iusidiis, ubi maxinie montes Cortonenses 
Trasuraennus subit. Via tantum interest perangusla, vcliit ad 

ipsum de indiistria rclicto spatio ; deinde paulo latior patcscit 
campus ; inde colles insurgunt. Ibi castra in ajierto locat, ubi 
ipse cum Afris modo Hispanisque consideret ; Baliares ceteramquc 
levem armaturam post montes circumducit ; equites ad ipsas fauces 
saltus, tumulis apte tegentibus, locat, ut, ubi intrassent Komaui, 
obiecto equitatu clausa omnia lacu ac montibiis cssent. 

“Flaminius quum pridie solis occasu ad lacum pervciiisset, incx- 
plorato postero die vixdum satis certa luce angustiis snperatis, 
postquam in patentiorem campum pandi agmen coepit, id tantum 
hostium, quod ex ad verso erat, conspexit ; ab tergo ac super caput 
deceptse ^ insidiaj. Pcenus ubi, id quod peticrat, clausum lacu ac 
montibus et circumfusum suis copiis habuit liostem, signum 
omnibus dat simul invadendi. Qui ubi, qua cuique proxiinum 
fuit, decucurrerunt, eo magis Romanis subita atquc improvi^i res 
fuit, quod orta cx lacu nebula ‘cam*po qiiam montibus densior 
sederat, agininaque hostium ex pluribus collibiis ipsa inter sc satis 
conspecta eoque magis pari ter decucunvrant. Rom anus clam ore 
prius undique orto, quam satis ceraerct, sc circuinventum ess/3 
sensit, et ante in froutem latcraque pugnari cceplum cst,’ quam 


^ Vccc-pcrCf Lipsius ; h.nul Obpccia:, Ziugerle. 
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annaque et viri super alium alii prrecipitantur. Pars inagna, ubi 
locus fugoe deest, per prima vada paludis in aquam progress!, quoad 
capitibus humeris/j'W^J cxstarc possunt, scse iminergunt ; fiicre, quos 
inconsultus pavor nando etiam capessere fugam iinpulcrit; quaj 
ubi immensa ac sine spe erat, aut deiicientibus animis liauriebantur 
gurgitibus aut ncquicquam fessi vada retro fcgoirnnc repetebant, 
atque ibi ab ingressis aquam Iiostium equitibus passim trucidabantur. 
Sex millia ferme primi agminis, per adversos liostcs eruptionc 
impigre facta, ignari omnium, qure post se agcrcntiir, ex saltu 
evasere, et quum in tumulo ([uodam constitissent, clamorem modo 
ac sonum armorum audientes, quaj fortuna pugnre cssent, ncque 
scire nec perspicere prae caligino poterant. Inclinata denique re, 
quum incalescente solo dispulsa nebula aperuisset dicin, turn liquida 
iam luce montes campique perditas res stratamque ostendcrc fa'dc 
Romanam aciem. Itaque no in conspcctos procul immittcretur 
eques, sublatis raptim signis, quam citatissirao poterant agmine, 
sese abripuerunt. Fostcro die, quum super cetera extrema fames 
etiam instarct, fidem dantc Maharbale, qui cum omnibus cqueslribus 
copiis nocte consecutus erat, si arma tradidissent, abire cum singulis 
vestimentis passurum, sese dediderunt ; qua; Punica rcligionc 
servata fides ab Hannibale est, atque in vincula omnes coniectL'* 
Polybius III, 82 § 9-84 .^ — o fi7]v "Aupl^as S.}ia ixlv cU 7o(ffx- 

TTpoadep ws TTpbs rijy ‘ Trpo'pet oia r^y ^vppTjvlasj cvdmtpLou p.lv 

TrbXiv ‘Trpo(T ay opevopiivTiv 'Kvprd^viov Kal ra Cprj^ oc^iau 

Bb TTji' ^apa'tp.4vv7]v KaXovpLbyTjv \lp.V7]v* d/xa Bk Trpodyicy tVrpyriXet 
Kttl KaTi(}>$eipe t\\v pov\bfi€vo^ b:Ka\iaaadai rhv Ovpihv rwr 

xnrevavTiiov^ eirel SB rby ^Xafdvioy yor) avydirrovTa KaOctJjpaf Tirol's 
6’ eutpveis cvveOedjpTjo'e Trpbs t^v xj^dav^ lylvcro Trpb^ rb SiaKivoui^cvciy. 
Burot SB Kard t^v otoooy avXwuo^ BTTLirBBoVj toBtov Si Tzapa. filv ray 
e?y fiijKos TrXevpds iKaripa^ ^owobs BxovTOi viprjXovs Kal aivex^^^t 
0 ^ rdy ch yrXdroy A:ard fiBv rijy dyriKpS X6(poy iTZiKcljicyoy BpvjitSy Kal 
Sdaparoy, Kara SB r^v dir* odpay \ipLin)v reXclwy artvijy dzroXclTrox'ffav 
TzdpooQv wy cis t5v a»5Xwvtt Trapa t^v yraptipciai', SicXOCjv tov abXC:va 
Trapd TTjy XtpLpTjy,^ rbu fiBv Kard TrpbtTOJTrou rijs Tzopdai Xo^o;' avrbs 
KaTcXdpero, jcal rody "I/Sjjpay Kal robs Alpvas Bx^v atrou Karcarpa* 
TowiSevaCj roC'y BaXtapefy Kal XoTXO^Apoi/y Kara r^y TrpuiTOTropilav 
iKirepidyuv vtto robs Bv ocftj Pouvobs rQy rrapd rby avXwpa KctfxiyojVj 
BttI TToXd TTaparelyas vriareiXcj robs linreis Kal robs KiXrobs .bftolws 
rQv €v(i}yiL//jLCi 3 v ^ouvQy kBkXxp sreptayayCjy 'rape^Brotys crircxcty, d'(rrc 
To^y iaxd’rovs Btuat Kar abT7)y r^v daooov r^v irapd rc rrjy Xlfivv^y p:aX 
rdy TraptJpdas (pBpovcav c/y rhv Tzpouprifxlyov rbiroy, : ^ 

• ; iSeep. 38S. \ 
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o /tev ow ^Avplpa^, ravra TrpoKaracncevacrdjUiePos ttjs PVKrbs Kal 
Tr€ptetkr}(pd)s rbv aiikQva raTs ipeopacSy rijy ycrvx^ciP 6 

J'iOS €L7r€TO KUTblTCP^ (TTrcdbcoP (TVPdxpai \TtOP 7roX6jC4tCtJf'] * frttTecTTpttTO- 

iredevfcdjs db rj wpoTcpalg, Trpbs adrrj ry \tjxpy reXecjs rijs &pas, 
fxerd ravra r9}S ijfiipas eTriyepopikpTjs, eWkias virb r^p iujScPTjp r^p 
TTpiaroiropdav irapd r^v XI/iptjp eis rbp vTroKdfxepov ailKQfpaj poi^bfiepos 
i^drrreo'dat, rO)P 'iroXepitav, o^crrjs ob r^s iipApa^ 6ju.t;(;Xcj5ous ota^e- 
pbprcaSy ^Avpi^as djxa r(p rb TrXeLo-rop jaepos r^s Tropelas els rbp adXQpa 
TTpoadb^aaOaL Kal cvpdTrreip irpbs adrbp '^ot) rijp rwp ipaprlcop Trpwro- 
TTOpeiap, dTTooobs rd cvvBi}para ml btaTrejaif/dpepos srpbs robs ev rat- 
epbdpaiSf avpeirex^ipGi TrapraxbOep dpa ro7s iroXepiois, ol Be irepl rbp 
^XajaipLOP srapadd^ov yepofxeprjs abrots r?}s eirKpapelas^ %ri ovarav- 
pSirrov rrjs Kard rop dbpa TrepccrracecoS bTrapxobo’Tjs, Kal rQp iroXeplosp 
fcard TToXXobs rbirovs bTrepde^lov Karafpepopdvoov Kal rrpoaTrnrrdp- 
r(3)p^ obx olop 7rapa^o7}0e7p edvpapro wpos rc rCop deopLevoop oi ra^lap- 
.%oi Kal *^copalu>pj dXX obdb o'Vppo^<rai rb ytpopepop, 

dpa ydp oi pbv Kard TvpbcrtOTrop^ ol 5’ dir^ ovpds^ ol 5’ eK rQp srXaylwv 
abro7s TrporeTriTrrop, otb Kal avvi§7] rovs rrKeiarovs ip airr^ rip rrjs 
TTopeias ax^P^'P^ KaraKOTTTjpat, jarj dvpapipovs avro7s porjOeip, dXX’ (hs 
dp el Trpodedo/iepovs dTrb r?}s rod srpoearwros aKpialas, in ydp otapov- 
XevbpepOL rl oet TrpdrretP dirdfWvpro srapadb^cjs, ip (p Kaip(p Kal 
rbp ^Xa/zlptop abrop dvrxpTjrrob/iepop Kal TrepcKaKoOpra rocs bXois 
'irpoaTrecrbvres rtpesrStp IS^eXrwp dsreKreipap, iireerop obp rQp'FcJpalojp 
Kara rbp abXiopa axedhp els p.vpiovs Kal 7repraKi<rxiXlovs, oOr eiKetp 
ro7s rrapovaiv obre srpdrretp obdep dvpdpLepoi, rovro o’ iK ru)p eBiapujp 
abrd rrepl TrXeiarov Trocobfzepoc, rb ^ebyeip fiTjoe Xelrrecp rds rd^ets^ 
ol 8b Kard sropelav fiera^b r^s XlfiP7]s Kal rijs Trapcopelas ip ro7s (rrepo7s 
cayfcXetcBipres alaxp^JS, in ob pdXXop raXatTnbpcvs dce^BelpoPro, cvpio^ 
Bobpevoi \jJihv^ ydp els t^p XipVTjp ol phv did r^p r'apdcrracrip rijs dia^ 
polas oppibpres eTrl rb vrix^<^Bai rbp ro7s ottXols dTreirplyopro, rb db TroXb 
fibxp^ Tov dvparov Trpopa7vop els ttjp XlppTjp i/iepe rds 
KeipaXds abrds vTrbp rb bypoP uTeplcxop ' iTriyepopipcop db rcop iTriritav^ 
KoX TrpobiiKov yevopivrjs dTroSXeias, b^alpopres rds Kal debpepoi 

^03yp^?v 'K’daap- Tcpoiipepot (pcjpTjp rb reXevratop ol pbv VTfb ribv 
'jroXeplcJp^ ripbs db srapaKaXiaapres avrobs die<pBdpri(jav. b^aKicxP^ioi 
di tacjs tQp Kard rop abXdjpa robs Kard srpoao^Trop viKriaavres r-apa^ 
^^orjBeip pbp ro7s Idlois Kal TrepdaraaBai robs byrepaprlovs 7)dvpdrovp, did 
rb pr}d€P crupopdp tqjp ycvopipojp) Kalsrep peydXrjp dvvdpevot rrpos ra 
,d\a srapix^aBjav xpdap' del ob rop srpScrBep dpeybpepoi, rrpo^yop TreTreio'- 
^.pep(3i <rvp7re<re7(TBaTri(njfy€OJs iXaBop iKTreropres Trpbs robs bTrepde^lovs 
roTTovs^ yepbpepol d^ e’lfi rojp dKpcop^ Kal ttjs opl^^Tjs ijdTj TreTrrioKvtaSf 
cvpipres TO ye')/Op6s drbxvf^^f 'iroiecp obdbp ttpres eri dvparoi oia rb 
rots dXois eTrLKpareip Kal irdpra srpOKarix^^^ TroXe^tous, trutr- 
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rpa(*>evT€^ d7r€Xi^pV<^^^ t ^’ o : KcjpTjy TvppTji'taa., ftcrd cc ttj ? pdyrp' 

aTTOcrraX^rroj vtto rod crptiTry^od pcra. rOv ^IfOipi^v Ka\ 
yiaap^a, nal TreptcTTparoTreocvcraifTOi ri^v nii'p'qVj TroiKiKr}^ avTo7s dr'o/'fay 
'7r€pi€crT(l’(77j7j aTToSipevoi rd 07r\a Trapioocat' aurcCr dr'0(rr“t5;'doiT, or? 
rev^dpevoi rijs (ramjpias.] 


Note P, p. 55, 1. 20. 

[An attempt has been made by Professor F. Voigt 
{Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1561 foil.) to 
Tvork out this part of the campaign in detail. Professor 
Voigt, who follows Polybius aU through, aud who maintains 
his narrative of these events to be a much better one than 
that of Livj", gives the foDowing account of wliat took place 
between Hannibars leaving Apulia for Campania and his 
escape from the trap laid for him by Fabius ; — nannibal, 
starting from Aipi, went through tlie countiy of tlie Hirpini, 
past Beneventum, to Telesia. The direct road by iEquum 
Tuticum and Forum Xovum was no doubt barred by Fabius, 
who lay encamped at iEcae. Hannibal, therefore, made 
a wide circuit by way of Aquilonia. The reason for bringing 
him into tlie .^er Falernus from Telesia is that Polybius 
teUs us he came by way of the Mens Eribianus, whicli can 
be plausibl}’’ identified with the masdf north of Telesia, one 
of whose summits is still called IMonte Erbano. Wc finally 
find Hannibal in the Ager Falernus, north of the river Vnl- 
tumus, with his camp pitched near Casilinum. Fabius 
followed, and Hannibal found himself in a trap, with a deep 
river on the south — he would certainh^ have crossed the 
Vultumus unless either {a) it was unfordnble, or {h) tlie 
attempt was too dangerous to be made in the neighbourliood 
of a hostile army — the sea on the west, and hills on the 
north and east. The possible exits were — 1. Tlie road on 
the north bank of the Vultumus, b\' which Haunibal had 
come. 2. The Via Appia on the coast. 3. The road over, 
the Mods ^Massicus b}" Suessa. ^ 4. The road ‘by Teanurn, 
between Massicus and the eastern ridge which continue? the 
Mods Tifata across* the ' stream, and of ’which the highest 
part is now known as, iMontc Slaggiore. Fabius posted liini- ' 
self on the eastern side of Massicus, and sent ]\fiintfcius‘to 
close the Appian road’ and Suessa pass. Hc^iiimsclf was in 
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the neighbourhood of Teanum, and therefore guarded the 
easiest and most obvious exit of all. He also strengthened 
the garrison of Oasilinum and occupied the hill Callicula 
vith 4000 men. This last must mean the hill abutting on 
the north hank of the Vultmmus, east of Oasilinum, and 
commanding the river road. Hannibal sent the oxen over 
the depression by BeUona — a depression marked enough to 
account for this hill (OaUicula) having a special name of its 
own — where there is a footpath, and thus drew off the 
attention of the strong Eoman guard, while he himself 
quietly followed the river road, Fabius, with the bulk of 
his army, could not have been veiy near, or he would have 
done more, particularly against the Spaniards on the fol- 
lowing morning. But he had to guard the wide exit by 
Teanum, and probably did not venture nearer to the Vul- 
timnus than Gales.] 

Hote G, p. 71, last line. 

[In this passage and on p. 73, where the Eomans are 
spoken of as ‘badly armed, without cuirasses, with light 
and brittle spears, and with shields made only of ox-hide,’ 
several points of interest are raised as to the Eoman arma- 
ment. The first difficulty is contained, in the description of 
the hehnets ‘ now uncovered for battle.’ It would appear 
that Eoman soldiers on the march were accustomed to cany 
their-heimets in a leather covering hanging from their chests. 
See Eheinhard’s note to his edition (Stuttgart, 1881) of 
Caesar, B. G., II. 21. The use of shield-cases — mvolucrum ■ 
— ^is more familiar, and supported by a greater number of 
authorities; but hehnet-cases seem to have been used as 
well. A passage in Plutarch — Vita J/uculU, XXVII, § 6, 
p. 510 — states this positively. Tigranes, watching the 
movements of the Eoman army, thinks that they are pre- 
-paiing to take . 'flight ; Taxiles warns him that their equip- 
ment is not that of the march but of the battle-field : 
tcai.6 ^.ovXoi/irjV av, eiTrev, 5 /3acriXev, yhea-Qai re 

Tw OTM Saifiovt rwv -apaAoywv, dAA’ ovV ecrdrjTa Xafiirpav 
at av'Spe?' Xa[i(Sdvovcriv oSoi-ppovvre? ovre dvpeois €kk€- 
dapp.evoL% ^wvraL Kal .Kpaveai yvp.vots, uarrep vw to . 
iyiiVTivcL riov ottAojV o‘K€7r(xd’p.0/ro* TT^piO'Tra.o'o.vTCS, tzAAct 
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fiaypvfxkvijiv icrrlv rj XafiTrpori]? avnj Kai /JaStfoiTtur yOi) 
Trpos Tovs TroXejxtov?. The same practice may possibly be 
referred to by Frontinus, S(rat, IV. 1, § 43 : quathior 
legiones eduxit armatas, et consistere ordinibus, detect is 
armis Telut in acie, jussit.” 

Dr. Arnold’s description of the Roman sword is perhaps 
mistakenly transferred from the description of the Spanish 
sword by Polybius (III. 114) and Livy (XXll. 46). It is 
true that the Spanish sword was adopted for the Roman army, 
but only after the Second Punic War. Suidas (s.v. pd-xatpa^ 
n. 731, Bernhard}’') says : 'Ot ¥i€\Tif3rjp^s ry KaracrKcinj 

T(jt)V ttoAi; SLacfiepoiXTi tojv aXAwv • Kat yap Kcrriy/a 

TTpaKTLKov Kal Karacjiopdv Sm'a/xeryr dpfjiotv roh’ 

)(€potv. y Kal Po)/iatot rag warptovs dTroOqxevoL paxa.tpas, 
iK TU)V Kar ^Avvif^av, /zeriftaXov rdg rwr ’Ipypiov, In the 
same way Polybius (VI. 23) says of the Roman sword of 
his day : *’A/xa Se rw Ovpeo) /zet^atpa' ravrrjv Trept ror 
Senior cf)€pet fxypov, KaXoveri 3 ’ dvryv ^J/37jpiK7ji\ 
dvTrj Kevryfxa 8 ta(/)Opor, Kat Karac^opar dfXffjoU' Totv pepotv 
fiiaiov^ 8 ta to tov opeXicTKOV dvrrjs t(r)(\pov Kal jxoytixov 
€tvat. The later Roman sword was a short-, stabbing sword, 
imitated from the Spanish weapon. The best account of its 
use is given by Vegetius (1. 12) : ^Pneterca non cajsim, sed 
punctim ferire discebant. Ham cresim xnignantes non solum 
facile vicere, sed etiam derisere Romani Cfcsa enim, quovis 
impetu veniat, non frequenter interficit, cum et armis vitalia 
defendantur et ossibus. At contra piincta, duas uncias 
adacta, mortalis est.’ A suggestion of Frbliliclj,^ to the 
effect that the adoption of the Spanish sword was due to 
Scipio, who employed the artificers captured at Carthagena 
mainly in making swords, and thus entirel}" re-armed liis 
troops, is worth considering. It is not easy to dctenninc 
what the old Roman sword, used before and during — at least 
the greater part of — the Second Punic War, was like. The 
passages I have quoted would make it^ probable tliat there 
was a marked difference between the early Roman and tjie 
Spanish sword, and that therefore the former was rather a* 
cutting than a stabbing weapon. But Polybius’s description- 

^ Die Bedeutang des rR’eitcn Pauischen IMcgcs fiir die Knhricke- 
lung des Rdmischen Heenvesens, p. 4G (Leipsic, Teabner,, ISSi). 

2 II. 33, § 5-0. 
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of the Battle of Telamon, 225 b.c,, is not easily reconcilable 
■with this ■yiew. When they came to close quarters, the 
Romans, he says, tou? [J.ev KeAroh? oiTTpaKTovs i~otrjcrav, 
d(^eAo/xei'ot Ik Biapa-'em dirrwv pd)^r)V, o—ep i8loi' ecrri 
VaXariK-rj? ;y/Detas, Sia to jxTjSapLws Kevr-qpa. to ^I^o? ejyetv 
avrol 8’ ovK Ik KaTac^opas, dAA’ Ik StaAT^d-ews opOais 
Xpuip-^voL rats iia^alpais, TrpaKTCKOv rov Kei’rqparos irepX 
avras virap^pivros, rxnrrovres els ra arrepva Kal ra Trpocrw—a, 
Ka.l TrXqyrjv errl TrXyyp (fiepovres, 8iecj)deipai' rovs 'rXelerrovs 
t(3v ‘Trapara^apei’m’. It appears from this passage that the 
ancient Roman weapcm was not a mere broadsword, but could 
be used for stabbing "with formidable effect. In this case 
the Spanish sword was not an entire innovation, but rather 
a develo 2 )ment and improvement on the existing Roman 
weapon. But the whole subject is involved in great obscurity. 
A beautiful and instructive reproduction of the later (Spanish) 
sword of the Roman legionary is to be seen in the wonderful 
GaUo-Roman museum at St. Germain. 

The passage on the inferiority of the Roman armament 
oh p. 73 is at fii’st sight scarcely intelligible in -vie-w of the 
fact that Hannibal armed his inched African troops "with 
the .spoils of the Roman dead, after the Battle of Thrasymene. 
But a carefid reading of Dr. Arnold’s test makes it clear 
that he is referring to the Roman cavalry only, and that 
consequently Hannibal’s recognition of the superior equip- 
ment of the Roman hifantry has nothing to do -with the 
matter. Dr. Arnold was alluding to the passage in which 
Polybius (VI. 25) states that in his o-wn day the Roman 
cavalry were equipped after the Greek fashion, but that of 
old'; — TO r-aXaiou — their annament was decidedly inferior. 
It is, ho'vever, a question what period Polybius had in mind. 
Kochly and Rustow {Gh'iechuche Kriegscliriftsteller, Part II. 
Introduction, p.' 53) suggest that the Romans introduced 
the Greek equipment for their cavalry in the time of Pyrrhus. 
In that case the Roman cavalry was no longer ‘ badly armed '* 
by the time of the Second Punic War.] 


Hoie H, p. 75,. L 15. 

[The attempt, to fix ..the', scene- of the Battle of Cannm 
encoimters exactly the same- difficulty as the similar attempt 
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to determine the scene of the Battle of the Trebia, Did the 
battle take place upon the left or upon the right bank of the 
river Aufidas 1 Dr. Arnold decides for tlic latter ; of recent 
years Hesselbarth has taken the same view. But Mommsen, 
Ihne, Schillbach, Stiirenburg, ICeumann, put the battle on 
the left bank, and it mast be alloAved that at present that 
’view is almost univemal Hine’s remarks {Ilisiory of Rome. 
11. 232) are worth quoting : — 

“ It looks almost as if Pol 3 "bius had intent ion all}’ avoided 
the decisive words right and left. His words leave the 
position of the two camps, and consequently the locality of 
the battle, quite undetermined. AVe must therefore try to 
fix it from other data. As we see from Livy (XXII. 43), 
Hannibal was encamped near Cannte, 2 .e. on the right bank 
of the Aufidus. Xothing is said of his moving to tlie other 
side of the river ^ until he crossed on the day of battle (Livy, 
XXII. 46; Polybius, III. 113, § 6). This alone proves 
conclusively that the field of battle was on the left bank. 
Moreover, Polybius states that the Romans had their right 
wing on the river, and the Carthaginians the left. If, with 
this position, the two armies had been drawn up on tlic right 
bank, it woidd follow that the Romans had actually marched 
past the Carthaginian army and were now standing between 
it and the sea. Xothing is reported of such an extraordinaiy’ 
and dangerous manoeuvre. Nevertheless, Arnold (see above, 
p. 68) assumes it as certain, as he is obliged to do, because 
he places the battle on the right bank. Now there appears 
to be no inducement for the selection of this bank as the 
field of battle beyond the statement of Polybius and Li\y 
that the Roman army, leaning vdth their right vnng on tlic 
river, had their faces turned to the south. But, though the 
general course of the Aufidus is from south-west to north- 
east, there is near Cannae a decided bend in the river to the 
south or south-east, so that even on the left bank of the river 
the Romans could front towards the south, and yet rest on 
the river with their right wing.’.^ .. ' 

Hesselbarth, wlio professes to tell the stby exclusively ^ 
from Polybius, puts the battle on the fight bank. The 
Romans, he says, coming from Geronium, reached the 

1 Bat Hes';elljartli, as v:e .shall scV^^'exj)lains Polyblas, III. Ill, 

§ 11, as a statement to this effect. ^ * 
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Aufidus at a point where it nms in a northerly direction, 
but nothing is said of their crossing it. Hannibal, who had 
previously taken Gannse, and was presumably encamped on 
the right bank of the stream, in the neighborhood of that 
place which was his granary, now pitched his camp on the 
same bank as the Eomans (Polybius, III. Ill, § 11), i.e. he 
crossed the stream. The Eomans put a second smaller camp 
on the right bank, but kept their larger one on the left. 
Varro crossed the stream from the larger camp to give 
battle, and drew out his army on the right bank. Hannibal 
crossed, or, strictly speaking, recrossed, also, and the battle 
was fought on the right bank. 

Stiirenburg maintains the left bank. His arguments 
are : — 1. The hdly ground on the right bank does not leave 
room for such great armies, whereas the left bank is an end- 
less plain — ‘vast expanse of imvariegated plains’ is the 
phrase of Swinburne {Travels in tlie Two Sicilies, I. 169). 

2. Livy (XXII. 44, § 2) says that the bank on which the 
smaller Eomian camp was situated — and it is at aU events 
certain that the battlefield and this smaller camp were on 
one and the same bank — ‘ was not held by any hostile force.’ 
But the Carthaginians held Cannee, and Canute was on the 
right bank; therefore the battle was on the left bank. 

3. Both Polybius and Livy expressly state that the Eomans 
had their right flank resting on the river. But if the battle- 
field was on the right bank, then the Eomans could only 
have had their right flank on the river by hanng their bacfo 
to the sea, - mth no sure line of retreat, and the flight of the 
fugitives to Canusium and Venusia would be unintelligible. 

Heumann (366 foil.) also puts the battle on the left 
bank, and adds the conjecture that the object of the Eoman 
generals in accepting battle on that bank was to compel 
Hannibal to still fiu'ther weaken his numerically inferior 
force by .leaving detachments in his camp and in Cannse. 
He agrees with Hesselbarth in admitting that the statement 
•of both Polybius and Livy that the Carthaginians in line of 
Ijattle looked north, while the Eomans looked south, cannot 
well- "be- reconciled, with the left bank. Hesselbarth, however, 
boldly says that the statement is ‘ a serious geographical 
blundef.’ Xeumann also ' believes it to be worthless, and 
— ‘Es ist uberdies bekannt wie schlecht die meisten 
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alien Schriftsteller sicli nacli den Himinelsgegenden oricn- 
tieren, und wie imgenau sie in solchen Ausdriickeii mnV 
In view of tliese admissions from advocates of tlie rival 
theory — admissions which the nature of the ground almost 
compels — the contention in the final sentence of the passage 
I have quoted from Ihne must be given up. 

The certain points appear to be the following: — L Han- 
nibal Avas in occupation of Cannm, which Avas on the right 
bank of the Aufidus. 2. There w^ere two Roman camps on 
different sides of the river ; the smaUcr one was lower down 
the river, and more towards the east. 3. The battle was 
on the same side as the smaller camp. 4. Tlie Romans liad 
their right flank on the river. The two plans of Cannm in 
this volume show how either theory can be worked out, so 
as to fulfil these four necessary conditions. In a general 
way it is to be said for the left bank that it is more suitable 
for the deployment of vast masses of men, and above all for 
cavalry ; but on the other hand it ma}^ be tu'ged that the 
Romans w^ould have avoided it, and have transfeiTcd the 
fight to the right bank, if they could, for that very reason. 
The retreat upon Canusium and Yenusia is more easily 
explained if the battle took place upon the left bank than if 
it took place upon the riglit, for in the latter case the 
Romans — ^with their right flank upon the river — must have 
liad the Carthaginian army more or less between themselves 
and those places. Believers in the right bank, on the other 
hand, are justified in lajdng stress on the positive statement 
of both Polybius and Livy as to the direction in wliicli the 
two armies looked, and in pointing to the fact t])at the 
advocates of the rival theory have pmctically no alternative 
but to make the rather bold assumption that botli Polybiits 
and Livy were altogether mistaken. It remains for n 
military specialist to go carefully over the ground, texts in 
hand. Such a man would, for instance, be able to say at 
once whether it was possible to manceuvre 80,000 or 90,000 
men in one army on the right bank.] ‘ • 

iS'OTEl, p. 90,1. 11. '• . 

It seems to me that the Latin colonics and IluiinibalV 
want of artillerj^were the main, causes of his failure. The- 
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Romans liad in these colonies, not one of -which he ever took, 
fortresses in the heart of the countries -which revolted to him. 
Thus Apulia revolted ; hut the Romans still held Luceiia, 
Venusia, and Brundisium ; Samnium revolted ; but the Ro- 
mans held Jilsernia and Beneventum ; and so on. Oasilinum 
cost him a siege of several weeks ; but the Romans recovered 
it in a much shorter time. If he had engaged Archimedes 
as his engineer in chief, and got Philip to send him artiUery, 
he would have done far better ; for the Macedonian princes 
seem to have carried their artillery to great perfection. As 
it was, his only very strong arm was his cavalry; for his 
infantry, veterans as they were, could never beat the Roman 
raw levies behind works. It appears to me that the sieges 
are the great defect of Hannibal’s operations in Italy ; and 
thus, as soon as his army moved from any place, the inhabit- 
ants who had joined him were at the mercy of the Roman 
garrisons. And their colonies were very strong garrisons ; 
Venusia was ori^nally settled -with 20,000 colonists. — , 
Authw’s JS^ofe. 

[Writing to Bunsen on Jan. 28, ISfl, Dr. Arnold (Life 
mid Correspondence, II. 214) repeats and illustrates this 
opinion. “I think,” he writes, ‘'that the Latin colonies and 
Hannibal’s want of artillery and engineers saved Rome. 
Samnium would not rise effectually while its strongest for- 
tresses, Beneventum, uBsernia, etc., were in the hands of the 
euemj'-. If the French artillery had been no better than 
Hannibal’s, and they had had no other arm to depend on 
than their cavalry, I believe that the Spaniards by themselves 
would have beaten them ; for every town would then have 
been impregnable, and the Guerillas would have starved the 
army out.” Mommsen also is worth quoting. Hannibal, he 
says,'^ “ knew Rome better than the simpletons who in ancient 
and modem times have fancied that he might have terminated 
the struggle by a march on the enemy’s capital. Modem 
warfare, it is true, decides a war on the field of battle ; but 
in ancient times," when the system of attacking fortresses 
was far less developed than the system of defence, the most 
complete success m'.the field was on numberless occasions 
neutralised by the resistance of the walls of the capitals.” 
Tli6-Bup'eViority of the defence is illustrated by the siege of 
. ^ English translation, IL- Ifl. 
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Syracuse. No important place in Ital}’" was taken by regular 
siege during the war, either by Hannibal or by the Eoinans. 
Most often treachery, as at Tarentum, Arpi, and Casilimini, 
sometimes famine, as at Capua, did the work. In Spain 
Carthago Nova was taken by a brilliant coup de main. And 
yet there is something surprising in Hannibars weakness on 
this side. He besieged and took Saguntum in due form 
(Livy, XXL 7-8, 11-12, 14), and one cannot help asking 
why he did not do the same in Italy. If he took elephants 
across the Alps, he could surely take a siege train. More- 
over, an ancient army was not obliged, like a modem army, 
to take its artillery with it wherever it went. It could 
make its artillery when it reached the scene of action. 
Caesar’s account of his campaigns furnishes a most singular 
contrast to Hannibal’s great effort against Rome. Caesar 
conquered Gaul just because he was a master of the art of 
siege, and no strong place could hold out against his inventive 
genius and unlimited resource. Hannibal failed in Italy 
largely because he could not do what Cresar did. The art 
of attack had no doubt greatly advanced by Cresar’s time. 
It may also be suggested that, as the commander of a small 
army in a hostile country, Hannibal could not afford to 
fritter away his strength in sieges. The moral effect of 
constant victories was necessary, if he was to hold his 
groimd, and necessarj^ above all to secirrc the fidelity of his 
Gauls, who would simply have left him if he had wearied 
them with laborious sieges, while they were bent on the more 
exciting and attractive business of fighting and plimdcring. 

It should be borne in mind that Hannibal was not 
backed by the whole strength of Carthage as he should have 
been, and that his numbers were constantly inferior to those 
of the Romans- Polybius (II. 24) gives a'pichirc of tlic 
disproportion of force at the disposal of the combatants 
which suggests the question, not, how was it that Hannibal 
failed? but, how was it that ho ever had a chance of 
winning?] * : * * ' 

Note J, p. 101,1. 20; * 

[The Western* nations seem to have first learnt 'the 'ttsc 
of the elephant in^warTrom Alexander’s Indian campaip^ 

• • ''•* 2d 
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■When Alexander left India he took 200 elephants -with him 
domi the Indus, and a certain proportion of these reached 
Europe.^ We fed them used in the wars of the Diadochi, 
and PjTrhus took them -with him to Italy. Xanthippus 
appears to have taught the Carthaginians how to use their 
.own African elephants for this purpose. Similarly, the 
‘famous inscription found by Oosmas Indicopleustes at Adulis 
■(Zoula) mentions the elephants used by Ptolemy Euergetes 
in his Asiatic campaigns, and obtained by that Ptolemy him- 
self and his father as the result of hunting expeditions in 
Ethiopia. These facts are of considerable interest iu view 
of the current theory that the African elephant is untamable. 
The English army employed elephants to cany the guns to 
Magdala — but they were Indian elephants; Gordon also 
imported a few Indian elephants to Khartoum. The Afiican 
elephant has disappeared from its old haunts iu Algeria and 
Tunis. It was probably extenninated, like other wild beasts, 
by the ativance of Eoman settlement in those regions, coupled 
with the.,^eat demand for wild beasts at the games, and for 
ivory.2-.^ There is, however, no reason to think that the pre- 
sent African>lephant is a different species ; and it has recently 
been suggested that what was done in antiquity could be done 
now, and that, instead of the costly absurdily of importing 
Indian elephants into Africa — and thus bringing coals to 
Newcastle — the African elephant could be trained for aU the 
usual pmqDoses of peace for which the Indian elephant is 
now used. Josef Menges, the well-known German agent for 
African wild beasts at Berbera, has suggested, in two interest- 
ing letters to the Cologne Gazette,^ that the taming of African 
elephants for such purposes would have two excellent results 
— ^it would avert the extermination of the noble beast, and 
it would provide for Central Africa an unequalled beast of 
burden. 'At pres'ent there is no beast of burden in tropical 
Africa, The camel cannot live there, and the work of trans- 
port is very inefficiently done by native bearers. The only 

1 Arrian, Yl. 2, 15-17, 28 ; YIL 3. 

" See Tsrj Roman Provincial Administration, p. 76, note 8. Any 
.■one interested in the point will find further references in Jung, Roman- 
ische Landschaften, p. 172,'and'Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms., 
n. 145 .(French translation). 

® Printed in that joumal4n,<the early part of June, or end of May, 
1885. ' ■' .» 
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question is, therefore, ^rhether there is an}’ hope of taming 
the African elephant and making an efficient beast of burden 
of him. Herr Menges does not deny that the Indian 
elephant is more tractable than the African one ; but he 
maintains from long personal experience that the African 
elephant is quite tamable. About 150 of them liave actually 
been sent to Europe, and are not foimd unmanageable in 
zoological gardens and menageries. Now’ comes an interest- 
ing point, for the sake of wrMch I have gone more fully into, 
this subject than I should otherwise have done. Herr 
Menges allows that Indian elephants and a certain number 
of Hindoo tamers must be imported into Africa in the first 
place, so as to carry out the capture and taming of African 
elephants on a great scale. Side by side with this statement 
I feel disposed to put the passages in w’hich Polybius atul 
Appian speak of Hannibafs elephant*drivers as ‘In{lian5.^ 
Thus Polybius III. 46 : rmv Bl 6/]plQ)V dOiarpaw rot% 
^IvSot? ; L 40 : Bripia 81 crur avrocs rots ’IvSots 8cKa ; 
XI, 1 : rwr 8e dif]pim^ ra. p.lv d/za rot^ avBpo.o'tv cn'co'c, 
Ttt Se rerrapa Sma-dp^va rds ra^ct? Tkrrepov caAw yxc/xov<i>- 
piva Kol rwvTrSwr; Appian, Hannibal j 42 o 

lAe^acrt tovs ’IrSoug It would appear therefore 

that the Western nations could not dispense wfth Indian 
mahouts for the management of the strange and formidable 
beasts, and that among the motley host which Hannibal led 
across the Alps we must find room for a hundred or so of 
dartskinned Hindoos.] 

Note K, p. Hi, 1. 28. 

[Compare Nissen in Rhdnuchcs ifxtscum^ XXII. 570 : 
“ Her frmdamentale IJnterachied zwischeir dem antiken und 
modemen Itaiien beruht namlich darin, doss dieses cin ent- 
waldetes wasserarmes, jenes ein wald imd w’asserreichcs Zand 
war,” See also the chapter on the climate of Italy in Nissen^s 
Italische La7id€shunde^ I, 374 foil.] 

' Note L, p. 1G8, i 11.^ 

According to Livy, Hannibal collects all the boats ’whiclf 
ire to be found on the Vultumus, orders his men to proride 
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themselves Tvitli provisions for ten days, and crosses in the 
night. (XXVI. 7.) He remains on the right hanh the 
next day and night, then moves by Gales in agnun Sidi- 
cinumj and there remains one day 'plundering. He advances 
by the Latin road, per Suessanum, Allifaniimque et Casi- 
natem agrnm. He then remains for tioo days under Casimim, 
plundering the country in all directions. He goes on by 
Interamna and Aquinum to FregeUse, 'where he finds the 
bridges over the Liris broken down ; he ravages the ager 
Fregellanus 'with peculiar spite for that reason; and then 
advances by Frusino, Ferentinum, and Anagnia, in agrum 
La'vicanum. From thence he goes over Algidus to Tusculum, 
descends to Gabii, thence marches do'wn in Pupiniam, and 
pitches his camp eight nfiles from Home. He moves his 
camp ad Anienem, three miles from Home, and there estab- 
lishes stativa ; he himself advancing along under the walls 
from the CoUine gate to the temple of Hercules, to look 
about him. On the next day he crosses the Anio, and ofiers 
battle to' the enemy; a storm breaks off the action. Next 
day he offers battle again, and there comes a second storm. 
He falls back ad Tutiam fluvium, six miles from Eome. 
He plunders the temple of Feronia, and marches to Eretum : 
from thence he goes to Reate, Cutilise, and Amitemiun. From 
thence through the Marsian and Marrucinian territory by 
Sulmo, through the Pelignian territory into Samniiun, and 
from Samnium into Campania. From Campania into 
Lucania, thence into Bruttium, and thence to Rhegium. 

Here are traces of two accounts jumbled together. The 
march from the Vulturhus, as far as the camp in Pupinia, 
eight miles from Rome, is all highly consistent and probable, 
and comes, I suspect, either from Fabius or Cincius. But 
the advance to the Aoio, the crossing it to offer battle, and 
then the retreat ad Tutiam, belong to a different story, that 
namely which made Hannibal advance upon Rome from 
Beate. For in advancing, by the Latin road, or the Via 
Gabina, he had nothing to do ■with the Anio; and if he 
crossed the' Anio to offer battle, he must have been between 
RomO-and the Romaur army, and the Roman army would 
have been between liim ,and the Tutia. • This, then, is all 
absm'd and inconsistent . 

• . Again, according to Livy, Fulvius had 'h&u:d beforehand 
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of Hannibal^s design, and had w^arned the senate of it ; he 
receives an answer from Rome, selects 15,000 foot and 1000 
horse, crosses the Vidtumns on rafts, after a long delay, 
because Hannibal had burnt all the boats, advances to Rome 
by the Appian way, and arrives by the Porta Capena just as 
Hannibal had reached Pupinia. How, according to Polybius, 
Hannibal set out for Rome only five days after his arrival 
before Capua : there was no time therefore for Fulvius to 
send to Rome and get an answer before Hannibal set out. 
Again, Casilinum being in the power of the Romans, the 
passage of the Vultumus was in their own hands, and the 
story about the rafts is an absurdity. 

Appian says that Hannibal inarched with urgent haste 
through many and hostile nations, some of whom could not 
and some did not try to stop him ; and thus he arrived on the 
Anio, and encamped at 32 stadia from Rome. The Romans 
break down the bridge over the Anio ; and two thousand men 
from Alba Marsorum come valiantly to the aid of Rome.' 
This all agrees with Coelius, and supposes evidently that 
Hannibal advanced tlirough Samnium and by Rcate. The' 
‘many and hostile nations’ are tkc Pelignians, Marsians, 
Mamicinians, and Sabines.^ Thus, too, he arrives naturally* 
on the Anio ; and the Albensians, seeing him pass through 
their country, set off at once by the Valerian road to Rome, * 
to be ready to meet him. Had he advanced by the Latin 
road, they would have known nothing about his mai'ch, and 
he would have been between them and Rome. 

Fulvius then, according to Appian, hastens to Rome, and 
meets Hannibal on the Anio, with the riveri* between them. 
Hannibal ascends the right bank of the river to tuni it by 
its source. Fulvius ascends the left bank watching him, 
Hannibal leaves some Humidians behind, who cross the river 
when Fulvius was gone, plunder* all the countr}' roiuul the 
walls, and then rejoin Hannibal. Hannibal goes round by 
the sources of the river ; and, as it was only a“littlc way'to 
Rome, he steals out by night *\Vith* three 'sqiiires to have a 
look at it, and then takes fright and returns to Gapufi. Ful- 
vius follows him j and Hannibal, in attempting to shrpri^e 
his camp on the road, is sadly-foiled; • He then inarchc.s off 
to winter in Lu^ania ; and Fulvius rejoins Appius before 
'** * •'. ^ See pi 409. 
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Capua. This is beneath criticism; but I obseire that the 
story of Fulvius being too cunning for Hannibal is given by 
Livy at the assault of the Roman lines before Capua, and is 
probably as true of one as of the other. Again, the line of 
retreat here indicated is by the Latin road ; the ascending the 
Anio shows this, and is inconsistent -with the retreat by Reate. 

Ocellus Autipater had expressly given Hannibal’s advance 
upon Rome thus : — 

From Campania into Samnium, and thence to the Pelig- 
nians, that is, by the present great road up the Yidtumus 
to Venafro ; thence by Isemia and Castel di Sangro to the 
Five Mile plain ; then passing by Sulmo to the Mamicinians ; 
thence by Alba to the Marsians ; thence to Amitemum and 
FomR: from Amitemum, by Cutilias, Reate, and Eretum, 
upon the Anio. 

What a confusion ! which neither Hauta nor Prinsterer 
meddle with. The road from Sulmo to Amitemmn is 
simple enough ; descending along the Gkio to the Atemo or 
Pescara at Popoli, thence ascending to the high upland 
plain by Havelli and Oivita Eetenga, and so by Aquila to 
•Amitemum (S. Vittorino). But conceive a man — to say 
nothing of an army in a hurry — going down from Popoh 
to Chieti, then turning back to Sulmona, and going over 
by the Forchetta to Celano, and thence by Rocca di Mezzo 
into the valley of Aquila. All this foUy arises from 
the untimely correction ‘in Mamicinos,’ where the MSS. 
give corruptly ‘Martinos,’ ‘Martianos,’ ‘Maceranos,’ etc. 
Ccelius supposed that Hannibal, instead of descending from 
Sulmo towards Popoli, turned to his left,i and crossed the 
mountains by the Forchetta to Celano, and thence either 
by Rocca di Mezzo over the mountains to Aquila, or else by 
the Cicolano, and down the valley of Tomimparte. Instead 
of ‘Marrucinos,’ the better correction would be ‘Marrubios,’ 
or ‘Marmvios’-^the people of Marravium, a Pelignian 
town on the east 'or south-east shore of the lake Fucinus. 

1 At haiaaU. This is- still a carriageable road. Keppel Craven 
calls the passsTnrca Caruso. [No map on a scale consistent -u-ith the 
size-of this volume would enable the reader to fully understand the 
points raised by Dr. Arnold in this discussion. But Kiepert’s great 
map of Central Italy (4 sheets, Eeimer, Berlin, 1881) makes everything 
• clear, and that map ought to he in every good-school library.] 
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According to Polybius, Hannibal, fire clays after bis 
arrival before Capua, left Ms fires buniing at night, and set 
off after supper. He marched by vigorous and vnxnicrniptcd 
marches through Samnium, always exiiloriug and preoccupy- 
ing the ground near the road mill his advanced guard : and, 
whilst all at Rome were thinking only of Capua, he suddenly 
crossed the Anio, and encamped at a distance of not more 
than four miles from Rome. He intended the next day to 
assault the city; but the consuls, with their two newly-raised 
legions, encamped before the walls. He tlicn gives up the 
assault, and sets about plundering the country and burning 
the houses in all directions. After this (how long after is 
not said, nor why, but we must suppose after Fuhius l)ad 
arrived from Capua) the consuls advance boldly, and cncam]» 
within ten stadii of Hannibal Then Hannibal, having filled 
his army with plunder, and thinking that his diversion must 
now have taken effect at Capua, commenced his retreat. But 
the bridges over the Anio had been broken down ; and in 
fording the river he was attacked, and sustained some loss ; 
his cavalry, however, ser^^ed him so well that the Romans 
returned to their camp, aTrpaKroi. He contimied his inarclr 
hastily, which the enemy thought was through fear ; so they 
followed him close, but keeping to tlie higher grounds. He 
was moring in haste upon Capua ; but on the fifth day of his 
retreat, learning that the Romans there were still in their 
lines, he halted to wait for his pursuers, and, turning upon 
them, attacked their camp by night and stormed it. The 
Romans rallied by daybreak on a steep hill which he couW 
not force ; so he would not wait to besiege them, but marched 
through Apulia and Bruttium, and nearly succeeded in sur- 
^ prising Rhegiiim. 

Again what a narrative 1 with no details of time or place, 
jumping at once from a five days^ march from Rome into 
Apulia, and merely implying that HannibaUs retreat was on 
the right bank of the Anio. But this mention of the 
connected with the expression ‘ marching through Snmnium,^ 
seems to show that Polybius, like- Ccelius, made Hannibal 
advance by a circuitous rbute upon' Rome, and tiot by^thc 
Latin road. ' ' ' . 

The season of. the year must Inavc l>een early according 
to the Pcoman-'calendar---not later than April, whatever that 
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was by true time ; because the levy of the two city legions 
' was only half finished. But unless the Eoman calendar was 
at least two months behind true time, how could Hannibal 
have passed such defiles as that of Eocca-Valloscura (be- 
tween Castel di Sangro and Sulmo ) ; or such passes as those 
between Isemia and Castel di Sangro 1 Would not the snow 
have covered the ground at such a season ? — Author^ s Note. 

[On this subject Dr. Arnold wrote to Mr. Justice Coleridge 
. {L^e and Correspondence, II. 239) on the 1st September 
1841 : “My historical perplexity has caused me many hours 
of work, and I cannot yet see land. It shows me how the 
most notorious facts may be corrupted, even very soon after 
the occurrence, when they are subjected to no careful and 
judicious inquiry. Hannibal’s march from Capua upon 
Eome, to effect a diversion for the besieged town, is of 
course one of the most striking parts of the whole war. I 
want to give it in detail, and with aU the paintiug possible. 
But it is wholly uncertain by what road he advanced upon 
Eome, whether by the Latin road direct firom Capua, or by 
an enormous circuit through Samnium — just the road which 
.we took last, summer fi:om Capua to Eeate — and so from 
Eeate on Eome. Ccelius Antipater, Polybius, and Appian 
all either assert or imply the latter. Livy says the former, 
and gives an account of the march, from Fabius, I think, or 
Cincius, which is circumstantial and highly probable ; but 
.he' is such a simpleton that, after having written a page 
from Cincius of Fabius, he then copies from some other 
■svriter who had made him take the other road ; and, after 
bringing Hannibal by the Latin road, he makes him cross 
the Anio to approach Eome, and teUs divers anecdotes, 
which aU imply that he came by the Valerian or Salarian . 
road ; for of course the Latin road has no more to do with 
the Anio than with. the Amo. • The e-fidences and the proba- 
bilities are so balanced, and aU the narratives are so 
unsatisfactory, that I cannot teU what to do about it. And 
the same sort of thing occurs often, with such constant un- 
certainty as to the text — in Li-vy — the - common editions 
. being restored conjecturally in almost every page where the 
MSS. are utterly corrupt,, that the Punic* "^Yar is alm.ost as 
hard m the writing as in ’ the fighting.”- The fuHest mbdem 
discussion of the subject is contained in an essay by.H. Haupt 
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in the MUanges Graxix (Paris, Tliorin, 1884). As this 
essay is not easily accessible to most English students. I' 
subjoin a pretty ample summary of it. ' / 

Haupt begins by stating that on almost every point the 
contradiction between Polybius and Lhy is formal. But, 
putting Polybius aside for the present, he devotes the bulk * 
of his essay to an inquiry into the source and character of 
the other stories which we find in Livy and Appian. It 
has been maintained, he remarks, that Coelius Antipatcr is 
the unique authority of Livy. What is true is tliat, as ' 
regards the part of the war in question, Cceliiis Antijmicr is 
the unique authority of Ajypian. Haupt defends this view 
by the following arguments : — (1) Appian says that, in 
marching on Rome, Hannibal traversed the territory of 
many hostile nations, of Mdiom some vainly resisted, otlicrs* 
did not venture. It is hardly probable, therefore, that 
Appian should have conceived of Hannibal as inarching ’ ’ 
direct on Rome by the Latin road.^ Liyy takes him b}" this 
road ‘ through Campania and Latium,’ but knows nothing of 
any such combats. (2) Appian says that 2000 men came ’ ; 
from Alba Fucentia almost at the same time as Hannibal,, 
and were incorporated in the Roman army. E’ow, how .did 
these Albans get to Rome 1 If Hannibal followed the Latin . 
road, is it likely that (a), a little iEquian town 60 miles froni 
Rome should have heard of his march in time to get to Rome • 
before him ? or that (b) they should not have been deterred 
from such a march by the dread of failing into tlic hands of 
Hannibal’s Humidians on the wayl They were, in fact, 
fugitives — Appian, Hann. 39, says that they got arms from 
the consuls — driven upon Rome by the enemy who threatened ? • 
their own town. This idea is confirmed by Ccelius Antipatcr, . 
who says, according to Lh^ (XX^H. 11), that Hannibid ixisscd 
from the Slamicini to the lilarsi by way of Alba. Appian 
{Hann. 39) sa \"5 that a number of fugitives hastened to Rome ' 
from the open countiy. (3) Appian says that Hannibal, 
on nearing Rome, found the bridge over the Anio cut, and 
therefore marched up the stream, wliile the Kiunidian cavaliy 
crossed it by swimming, and devastated the ciiviron.s of 
Rome..-' Fulviusj airiving from Capua, at first devotes him- 
self "to 'watching'^ Hannibars movements from the opposite 
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bank, but is diverted from that task by the Numidians, and, 
•while he is thus occupied, Hannibal manages to cross ■with 
the bulk of his army. How aU that is unintelligible if -we 
suppose Hannibal to be approaching Rome/?-om the south; 
but if we suppose that Appian, like Coelius (Livy, XXVI. 
11), made Hannibal approach from the north, probably 
along the Via Salaria, it is all right. 

As for Dio, his authority is Livy. There is not the 
smallest contradiction in point mf fact between Dio’s story 
(in Zonaras) of the march and of the taking of Capua, and 
Li'vy’s ; moreover, the general arrangement, the form of the 
story, sometimes the phraseology, coincide in both. Dio, in 
this part of the story, differs much from Appian. 

What were the authorities of Livy 1 Anyhow not Coelius. 
(Livy, XXVI, 11.) Livy’s account is a jumble. He begins 
by describing Hannibal’s march by the Latin road ; — “ puis 
sans qu’on puisse voir oh il aurait quittd une source pour 
puiser dans une autre, n, pouf suit le cours des dvdnements 
jusqu’cl la retraite d’Hannibal, lequel firanchit I’Anio,” At 
this point Livy mentions Coelius, and says that on the march 
, and on the retreat of Hannibal he and Coelius are in contra- 
diction. His source, therefore, was not Coelius. The same 
conclusion follows from Livy’s account (XXVI. 5, 6) of 
Hannibal’s last fights before Capua, where Livy accepts a 
certain story, and mentions a certain other which he does 
not accept. Now the latter is apparently the story given — 
though transferred to another part of the campaign — in 
Appian (Hann., 41). Therefore (on the assumption that 
Appian’s reliance on Coelius has been proved) the latter story 
is Ccelius’s. Haupt conjectures that the source of Livy was 
Valerias Antias. His reasons are : — (1) The authority for 
the story of the fight before Capua (see above) is not men- 
tioned by Livy, but. Livy seems to regard him as an exag- 
•gerator. Now this is the way in which Livy always speaks 
'••of Valerius- Antias (Livy, XXVI. 49 ; XXXIII. 10 ; III. 5 ; 
•XXX. 19;.XXXVL 19, 38; XXXVIII. 23; XLV. 43. 
linger Ixi'.J’hilologv.s, Supplementband III., Abth, 2, 1878). 
(2) Livy' (XXVI. 8) contains, apropos of Hannibal’s menace, 
an ^probable proposal attributed to one P.’ Valerius. “ Plus 
. ' I’ensemble du recit parait invraisemblable, plus est important 
le detail qui fait decouvrir la -vraie voie du salht .par un 
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Valerius. IsTous ue croyous pas uoiis (?garer cn roj^ant la 
une invention nouvelle de la vanitd de Valerius Antias.*’ 
(3) In Books XXV.-XXX. Livy only cites four Roman 
sources — Ccelius, Piso, Clodius Licinus, and Valerius Antias. 
He cites Ccelius six times, Piso and Clodius each once, 
Valerius seven times. He therefore uses Valerius a good 
deal. In Book XXVI. he refers only to Ccelius and Valerius. 

Taking, therefore, Valerius Antias to be the source of 
Livy, there are three different stories, those of— (1) Polybius; 
(2) Ccelius Antipater; (3) Valerius Antias. According to 
^(2) and (3) Fulvius marched from Capua to the succour of 
Rome. Polybius says that troops which happened to be at 
Rome were organised for the defence of Rome by the two 
consuls, Cn. Fulvius Centumalus and P. Sulpicius Galba. 
But one reason, and one only, coidd have withdrawn Fulvius 
from the siege of Capua, and that was the knowledge that 
there were no troops in Rome. Now the exact contrary" of 
this is to be inferred from both Polybius — who describes one 
legion as already formed, . another as forming — and Liv}'. 

If there were no troops at Rome, how could Fabius have 
opposed the summoning of Fulvius, and how could troops . 
have been sent from Rome to Spain, even before Hannibal’s 
withdrawal! And even if troops were wanted, there was 
an army nearer Rome than that of Capua — that, namely, 
under the command of hi. Junius Silanus in Etniria. The 
following general objections may be urged against tlic story 
told by Appian and Livy — the Roman annalistic stor}'. It 
obliges us to believe that (1) Hannibal kept bis secret so 
badly, that, before he even started, a messenger was on the 
way to Rome to announce his coming ; (2) that he marched 
by a very roundabout route, and with inconceivable, slow- 
ness ; (3) that having succeeded in drawing off luilvias, he . 
never took advantage of his success, and instead of attacking . 
the weakened army of Capua, turned off to Bnittium. • This,' 
though the whole object of the march presumably' was *to 
draw off the Capuan army, or enough of it to enable liim'to 
cnish what was left.* The stoiy of Fulvius isa'inerc legend. 

It comes from a confusion between FuWus.Centilmalus and 
the old Fulvius, the proconsul. It was necessary to ' give 
Fulvius the time to enable him to get to Rome as soon as 
Hannibal. Therefore Ccelius sends him on the long round 
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througli Samnium, the Marrucini, etc. As to Valerius 
Antias (i.e. Livy), it is true that he makes Haunibal go by 
the Latiu road, and so far he is not so much astray as Ooelius. 
But even he takes care that Hannibal does not huny. There 
is a day’s rest at Teannm, two at Casinum. At Pregell® 
the bridge is broken down, and the army occupies itself 
with ravaging the country. “ Ce n’etait done point la peine 
qui Hannibal prit un chemin plus court ; il n’avait pas le 
droit de devancer h Rome les legions de FuMus.” 

Haupt therefore fully accepts the story of Polybius, On 
the other hand, Feumann (p, 439, note) urges that the 
“ story which Polybius follows is the invention of Roman 
vanity. The Romans liked to pretend that the besieging 
army never let itself for a moment be disturbed by the move 
of Hannibal ; but the reports of the terror felt at Rome 
hardly square with that imperturbable confidence.” Feumann 
thinks that part of the Capuan army — about a third of its 
total strength — ^was actually detached for the relief of Rome. 
He believes that Polybius points rather to the circuit through 
Samnium than to the Latin road, and refuses to accept the 
fragment of Polybius — ^wbich does not mention Fulvius as 
before Capua at all, but only Appius Claudius — as against 
tbe more detailed story in which Appian and Livy in the 
•main agree. Voigt, finally, points out [Berliner Philologische 
'Woclien&clirift, IV., 1628, note 95) that Livy takes Hanni- 
-bal to Rome by way of Gales, Teanum (Ager Sidicinus), 
■.Suessa, Aliifee, Casinum, Interamna, Aquinnm, etc., and 
that, as a glance at the map will show, ‘ Suessa, AUifse, and 
Interamna, have no business here.’] 


Fote M, p. 184, 1. 13. 

[A similar opinion of the Spanish War has been expressed 
by other historians of Rome. -Peter [Gesckichte Boms. I. 

'■ 398) says': “ Die Ereignisse in Spanien lassen sich bei der 
TTnzulanglicbkeit unserer EenntniSse dewalten Geographie 
nur 'sehr hjayolikommen erkenne’ii.” Mommsen (II. 155, 
English tfaiifiation) takes much the same view : *'It is im- 
possible with the very imperfect and, in pomt.of chronology 
•especially,- very confuted accounts which have come down to 
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US, to give a satisfactoiy vie'w of a war so conducted.” Ibne, 
finally, remarks {EdmiscJie Geschichie, II. 223) : Unscre 
TJnkenntniss der GeograpMe des alten Spanien maclit die 
Kriegerischen Begebenheiten in diesem Lande zum Tlieil 
unverstandlich und die Erzahlung derselben langweilig und 
frucbtlos.” Nevertheless several meritorious eftbrts have 
been made of late years to unravel this peculiarly tangled 
skein. I may refer the reader to Kelleris essay, ^Zu den 
Quellen des Hannibalischen Krieges/ in the Rheiimches 
M%iseimi for 1874: (XXIX. 88-96), and the same vuiter’s 
^Zweite Punische Krieg und seine Quellen’ (Marburg, 1875). 
Keller’s view is that much faith can be put in Appian’s 
account of this war, and that Appian’s authority was King 
Juba. The dissertation by Hermann Genzken, ^De Rebus 
a P. et On. Comeliis Scipionibus in Hispania gestis’ (Gottin- 
gen, 1879), is a most praiseworthy attempt to disentangle 
the chronology of the first portion of the war; but that 
portion only. He starts from the assumption that Livy’s 
story cannot be accepted as it stands. For instance, Li^y 
(XXIII. 26-29) has crammed into five months of the year 
B.c. 216 a crowd of events which could not possibly have 
all taken place within so limited a time. Livy also repeats, 
sometimes contradicts, himself, Genzken’s theoiy is that 
Livy had two authorities before him. The first gave a. con-, 
tinuous narrative of the doings of the Scipios in Spain, 
Livy used this faithfully ; but he had to weave it in to his 
own more general narrative, which included Italy and Sicil 3 ^ 
as well as Spain, and he has not always woven it in well. He 
has sometimes allotted to one year events which really 
belonged to another. The second authority which Livy is 
supposed to have used gave a quite different account of some 
points ; but Livy has worked it into his story, side b}^ side 
with the material derived from the first authority, without 
noticing the contradictions in which he was tliereby some- 
times involved. Genzken proceeds to work out these posir 
tions in detail He also gives a chronological narrative of ^ 
the war from n.c. 218 to b.c. 211, allotting a separate scctioji 
to each year, and not alwa 5 "s distributing the events as Livy 
has distributed them. . Jphann Frantz has worked over the 
ground since* Genzken, in an essay entitled Kriege der 
Scipioneri in Spanien’ (Munich, Ackennann^3883). He is 
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not content -witli surveying a part of the field, as Genzken 
was, but carries his discussion down to b.c, 206. Frantz 
thinks that for this war Appian — whose authority he agrees 
with Keller in believing to have been Juba — and Dio, whose 
authority was Coelius Antipater, are more important than is 
commonly supposed. His main object is to point out the 
falsifications introduced into Livy’s narrative — though not, 
probably, in the first place by Livy — ^"for the purpose of 
magnifying the achievements of the Scipios. He goes 
through the history of the war in detail, year by year, with 
this object, and at the same time works out his own account 
of what actually took place. It may be noted that he puts 
the defeat and death of the two Scipios in the year b.c. 212 
— Genzken puts it in 213 ; he puts the capture of Hew 
Carthage in 209, and the Battle of Bsecula in the same year. 
Faltin, who is, as always, jealous for the good name of Livy, 
states his views partly in his note to Heumann, p. 322, partly 
in his review of Frantz’s essay in the PMlologkcJie Wochen- 
for 1SS3, III. 1618.] 


Note H, p. 263,' 1. 22. 

'[Df. Arnold writes to Bunsen on January 28, 1841 {Life 
and Coi'respondeivce, II. 213) : “I think that both Flaminius 
and Varro have been maligned, aud that the family papers 
of the Scipios, and the ‘ Laudatio M. Marcelli a fibo habita,’ 
have falsified the history grievously.” In a published extract 
from his journal {Life and Correspondence, II. 370) he 
writes, under date July 20, 1840; "Spoleto is still beauti- 
fully visible at the end of the plain behind us. I can con- 
ceive Hannibal’s Numidians trying to carry it avro/Soel after 
they had carried all this delicious plain; and if the colony 
Bhut its gates against them, and was not panic-struck by the 
terror of Thrasymenus, it ^d well, and deserved honour, as 
did Hola in like case, although MarceEus’s son lied about his 
father’s fife no less valiantly than he did about his death.” 
The extremely ■uncritical attitude towards MarceUus, which 
I find iff -Heumann (pp. 449, 461, .etc.), is ^tirprising in the 
ca'se of h, writer generally so»open-ey6d.3 • •• ' . 
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Note 0, p. 286, L 14, . 

[The foUowiBg is a published extract from Dr, Arnold’s 
journal {Life and Correspondence, IL 373), dated ‘Banks 
of the Metaurus, July 21, 1840’: “Livy says, ‘the farther 
Hannibal got from the sea, the steeper became the banks of 
the river.’ We noticed some steep banks, but probably they 
were much higher twenty-one centuries ago ; for all rivers 
have a tendency to raise themselves, from accumulations of 
gravel, etc. ; the windings of the stream, also, would be much 
more as Livy describes them, in the natural state of the 
river. The present aspect of this tract of country is the 
result of 2000 years of civilisation, and would be vety differ- 
ent in those times. There would be much of natural forest 
remaining ; the only cultivation being the square patches of * 
the Eoman messores, and these only on the best laud. The 
whole plain would look wild, like a new and half-settled 
country. One of the greatest physical changes on the earth 
is produced by the extermination of carnivorous animals;' 
for then the graminivorous become so numerous as to eat up 
all the young trees, so that the forests rapidly diminisli, 
except those trees which they do not eat, as pines and firs.” 

I know no recent discussion of this battle except that which * 
is devoted to its purel}’’ tactical aspects by Chauvelays 
{UArt Militaire chez les Bomains, pp. 217-222). -A brief 
article by Frangois Lenormaut {Revtie Arclieologiqne for 
1882, XLIV. 31) gives all the particulars known about a 
silver patera found in a tomb on the battlefield, and bearing 
an inscription in Iberian characters. Lenbrmant believes it^ 
to have been the property of one of Hasdrubal’s Spanish* 
officers.] 

Note P, p. 311, L 11. . • 

[Consul Joel of Cadiz in ids last Report {Repcrrts from 
Her Majestf s C.onsttls of the Manufactures^ Commerce, etc., 
of their Consular Districts, Part YL, July 1885, p. 916 
foU.), after a brief reference to IPhenician mmng .operations^ 
in the province ofiHuelva, proceeds : — . * ^ * 

“Certain' It is that the first miners, *who left behind them.* 
unmistakable traces of their nationality, were the^omans, and on« * 
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stands in wonder at the magnitude of their operations, and the 
knowledge and pertinacity they display. There is barely a single 
deposit they did not either work or investigate, abandoning it, after 
a trial of the ore, if it proved poor, and the best recommendation 
nowaday in favour of a new mine is that it bears traces of Roman 
working. The extraction of minerals was effected through number- 
less shafts, which literally riddle the ground. These were always 
sunk in pairs about six feet apart, having frequent communication 
with each other for ventilation ; and sets of these coupled shafts 
are found in such close proximity that they can only he accounted 
for on the supposition that the extraction of minerals was given 
over to a number of small contractors, each of whom might have a 
certain surface or claim allotted to him, on which he sunk his own 
shafts. The ore, when brought to the surface, was taken to the 
nearest valley and smelted in furnaces, the triturated ironstone of 
the Creston being probably used as flux, and the fuel from the then 
abundant oak, cork, and arbutus trees of the neighbourhood. 
Enormous deposits of slag are found -near all the mines, estimated 
to contain, in all the province j about 20,000,000 tons, representing 
a total amount of about 26,000,000 tons of raw ore smelted ; truly 
an imposing figure. Samples of slag, taken from parts of the heaps 
not exposed to atmospheric action, contain as much as 1*46 per 
cent of copper, and show that the smelting could not have been 
very perfect. This well- organised industry was, however, suddenly . 
.broken up on the alarm of the Gothic invasion, and all the mines 
were abandoned with their workings stiU rich in ore. During the 
Moorish dominion some mines were worked — coins of Saracenic 
origin ’having been found in the ^province of Cordoba — but the 
mines of the province of Huelva were nnworked until reopened in 
modem times. .'.The first attempts at modern workings seem to 
have been made under- Philip and between the years 1560 and 
1640 a number of mines were explored, but it is only in 1725 that 
Woltef;* Tiquet, and Sanz obtained practical results in Rio Tinto. 
In 1840 a new activity was imparted to the mining industry ; over 
300 bdng denounced in the following years, owing probably 
.to the introduction of the wet process of cementation by Prieto. 
Among the mines worked at this time may be mentioned Castillo 
.de ios -Gunrdias, Pena de Hierro, Concepcion, Tiuto, Chaparrita, 
Coronada, and San. !&Eguel. In* the beginning of 1853 M. Ernest 
^ Deligny,* a Prench Engineer, came to the .province, ' and, guided 
: chiefly by t|ie; deposits of Roman slag, he discovered and claimed 
^Cce3siyely‘'Cueva de la Mora, Poyato^ Herrerias, San Telmo, 
Tharsis7Za]pa, and Santo ‘Domingo, in several of whi^ he started 
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operations^ After numerons vicissitudes a French company, fomR*<l 
by the Duke of Glucksburg and 51. Daclcrc, obtained at last 
tangible results at Tharsis, in 1858. Since then the development 
of these mines advanced vdth rapid strides ; in 186G the TJiarsis 
Sulphur and Copper Company wa\formcd ; in 1873 the Rio Tinto 
Company was started, and the result of these companies* extensive 
operations is too well known to require further remark. In order, 
how'ever, to give an idea of what lias been accomplished by these 
companies, it must be remembered that the difficulty of transport 
in a hilly country, utterly devoid of any sort of road (so much so 
that all carriage had to be effected on mule back, along rough 
bridle tracks), and the want of native enterprise in the constnictioii 
of independent railways, soon rendered it imperative on them to 
construct railwa 3 "s of their own for the full development of their 
mines. The Buitron Company first constructed a thrcc-fect six- 
inch gauge line, 57 kilometres long, to San Juan, on the river 
Tinto, 'whence their produce is taken to the Odiel in barges for 
transhipment ; then the Tharsis Company established a line 40 
kilometres long, 'with a four-feet gauge, to a pier on the river 
Odiel, where their produce is shipped ; and finall}’ the Rio Tinto" 
Company built a three-feet six-inch gauge line, 83 kilometres long, 
to the Odiel, where it is served by a magnificent pier. Tlic Huelva 
and Seville Railway was next built, and the Huelva and ^infirii line 
is nearly completed, both undertaken by independent railway , 
companies. The great export traffic on these lines, and the imports 
of pig iron, coal, and other materials, together ■with the traffic 
in the mining establishments, where large quantities of ore arc 
turned over thrice for local treatment, necessarily implies a large 
amount of rolling stock and locomotives, aud consequent!}’ the 
establishment of extcnsiv’c workshops, \rith English foremen and 
workmen. The mines, also l}dng generally at some distance from 
the villages, required liouses to be put up for tlio staff and workmen, 
thus forming little English colonies, around which an eUormous 
mining pop^ation soon gathered, so that, these miors graduall)’ 
developed into small -tomis, with all their, reqiMrcmcnfcs— school ‘J, 
churches, etc. As an example of this, it* may h;* stated 'lliat the 
Rio Tinto Company is said to employ 10,000 worichicn,^ with a 
total population of 30,000 souls; and the Tharsis'Compiny 4000 
workmen, with a total population of 7000 souIpJ* , I , " 

So far afi4:egar(ht the Rio Tinto copper. ah jnas I am able" - 
to supplement the aljove information with the following yen'* 
Interesting details^ontained in a'ietter from my friend Ur,- 
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‘ George Carrow, ^ho is at present employed in an official 
' capacity in those mines, iijfr. Carrow writes : — 

The Eio Tinto copper mines, situated in the Sierra Jlorena, 36 
miles from the sea, chiefly consist of an immense deposit of cupriferous 
iron pyrites. They were superficially -worked by the Phcenicians 
and then largely opened out by the Eomans, who, judging by the 
extent of their galleries, must have held these mines many years. 
During the last ten years the mines have been thoroughly opened 
onthy an English company, and, in the course of tunnelling and ex- 
tending, hundreds of old Koman galleries have been discovered. 
Especially in the Open Cast, a large basin-shaped quarry, a large 
quantity of these olcf galleries have been cut through, the side 
of the quarry being in some places completely honey •‘Combed with 
them. The skill sho-wm in mining is astonishing. The galleries 
are made as small as possible with a flat, not arched, top, and just 
sufficient space for two men to work. The miners seem to have 
followed almost by instinct the richest and softest veins of copper 
ore, and, taking into consideration the fact that their only means 
of extraction were the pick, chisel, and hammer, the distance and 
: depth to which they carried their galleries and shafts is astonishing. 

. 'At the present time one of the great dangers in wet weather in 
almost all parts of the mine is the chance of cutting through an 
old' Koman galleiy or shaft, and so tapping the water of which they 
are often full In many places where a large mass of rich soft ore 
occurred, the Komans have worked out large spaces, carefully sup- 
porting the roof and walls with timber of the evergreen oak, some 
of which are still sound enough to make a walking-stick out of the 
heart. The great difficulty must have been ventilation, as even 
slave labourers must have had air to breathe, and the mine, even 
with our present good ventilation, is still veiy hot in some parts. 
I have been in a recently found Koman working in which it was 
impossible to remain even for a moment on account of the sulphur- 
ous gas given off by the decomposing mineral, the latter being so 
hot that you could not bear the hand upon it. In this-ntmosphere 
labouXj even ^though compulsory, must have been impossible with- 
out mechanical ventilation. Yet, as the marks of the chisel are 
clearly to be seen on the rock at the end of the driving, it is certain 
•thfit men^did work ^ there, and as wooden water-wheels and cog- 
.^whcels ^re often found in the galleries, it seems almost certain that 
;*the Komans,. so skilled in other branches of mining, were not 
i^orant of m^chai^ical ventilation. The ore after extraction was 
treated on the spot with charcoal made from the forests which once 
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surrounded tlie mines ; remains of old rudely constructed fumacw 
liave teen found, and large lieaps of slag. The latter, containing 
as it does only *05 to ’2 per cent of copper, puts to shame our 
modern smelting, and shows what a complete knowledge of the art 
was possessed by the Romans, who produced such clean slag with 
rude materials. Yery few copper works of the j)rescnt day can 
keep their slag as low as *3 per cent of copper.” 

The above evidence is illustrated in the most curious and 
interesting way by the following passage from Diodorus 
Siculus (Y. 36-38) 

''Xerrepoj' ttoXXoTj ol fxh ’"IpTjpc^, ^a06vTCs ra rcpl tov 

&pyvpov IdiwpLara^ KaT^cKCvaaav d^i6\Qya /i^raXXa * ot6rr/) dpyvpov 
KaWiffroy KclI rt Tr\€T<XToy /caratrArcud^ovres, fitydXa^ ^Xd/i^aro;' 

TTpoffSdovs. *0 0^ TpSwos rijs /xeraXXrias kciI tCov tpytov toiovtIx rtt 
cffTc Trapd. rots "'I^rjpcny* ^'“1 Xpriroi) Kal dpyijpov 

fxerdXXoju BavfjLa(TTC)v, ol pkv kfrf0.lbfxcvQL rd xciXA:oi'/) 7 e?ct rb rlTaproi^ 
fidpo^ XaXKOv KaOapov iK rijs dpvTTopi^ifi]^ yijs Xapi^8dvov<Tt, Twr vl, 
dpyvpevbvTcav tcj/^s Iol(JTwv tv rpKTiv ijpbpaLs TjbpoXKhv i^alpova * 
rdXavTov, TrSca ydp i) ^wXo? eVrl Tpi^-paros cvprrcmjybroi Kal dro-. 
XdpTTovTOi peffTi^. Atb Kal 6avpd<rat rh dv rjjv re rijs 
/cal T^v tpiXoTTOviav tlov epya^op^viov avrijv dpPpwTTw:', T6 p^v oiv 
TrpiOTOv ol TvxbvTEs rCbv lbi(i3ru3V ’jrpoo'CKapr^povv TO?y /icrdXXotf, " Aral 
peyd\o\)s CLircxpipovro wXoiJtous oid, ttjv €7oi/J^Y"ra Kal oa'^lXfiav Ti}s 
dpyvpiTtoos 7^? * varepov db tujv 'Fopalojv rpvLr7}advTo:v rip ^Jpr;plaSf 
ttX^Pos ’IraXi/cSj' e7rc7r6Xa(re toTs ptrdWoiSj Kal ptydXovi drctp^povro 
TrXovrovs oid rijv <pi\oK€potav, *Ovovpcvoi yap TrXijOos dvoparbou'Vf 
TrapaotobaffC rots itp^CTTjKdai rats peraXXiKa'is cp^^'aclais. Odrot ol Kurd 
TrXetoi^as t^ttouj dvoi^avres oT6;ita, Kal Kara ^ddoi's opi/rroiTcy 
bptvvtbtrX rds 7roXi'ap7i;poyy /cal TroXvxpvrov's TrXdfcas rip yijs * Karapai- 
povris Tty ov pbvov els prjKOs dXXa Kal <?7rl rb pdOos rapcKrdvovres irrl 
TToXXobs (rraolovs rd, dp^/juara, Kal 7rXa7loi'y v:al trKoXtdy otaotVciy 
'ToikIXws per aXXoup 7 o 0 p res, d;»d 7 ou!ro' t/: '/lu0u?y rb id poos air ois 
Trapexoptimp' pSXov. . . . Ol oe Kara rrjv "laraviav fie7aXXoi»p^-6l rcTy 
bXirlaL pe^/dXovs ctapevoviTL rXovTovs Ik rovrCr tC:v c/TyaffttIr; * Tir;» 
yap iTpdjTCSv ipr/itiv eTTirir/x^^^P''^^^^ rpt-ro rb»^f/yc7 

dp€r}}Vj del ^aXXo;' evplaKOvai Xapirporlpas (f^MpaSy yrpoifras 
re Kal Ilacra 7ttp ij avvcY/^ piar^wXe/rrat ToXvpefl's rck 

eXiypoTs rCiv pdpooiv. ^^vlore ob nal Kard^ pdOovs orauoTs 

pbovtTLV virb TTj^T^i', wv t^s pias Tcpiytyovratf-oidfdirrcvris rds 
avrCjv rds bprirrodcas toTs dpd7pta(rt rrXa 7 fots. To?: ydp dcia'ye Perot: 
ToO Kepoous wpocooKiats wte^dperot, TTphs rb r(Xos dyoin ras tclas trt- 
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^o\as ' Kal rb 'irdvrtav Trapado^bTarov ’ dTrapi^rrom yap tcls pdcrets 
rwp vddrwi^ rdis AlyvirriaKo^s Ti^yofiivoL^ /coxX/at?, oOs ’ApxtM^o^ys 6 
Svpa/codiTios euper, ore TrapipaAep els Atyvirrov* md rodrwj^ crivexw? 
eAT ocadoxvs Trapaotodpres fiixp^ aropilov rbp tQp pcerdXXw rdTroi^ 
dva^7}palpov(rLy Kal KaraerKevd^ov(np eljderop ttjp Trpbs ras ipyacrias 
TTpaypxvrelav, ^LKtrrix^ov o’ too bpydvov KaB' vTreppdX^, did 
TTjs rvxodffTjs ipyacrlas d7rXeroj» t^owp dpappiTTrecrai rrapadS^m, Kal Trap 
rb TTordp^iov peu/xa, paotws e/c ^vBov rrpos t^p imipdpeLap e^xetracA • . . 
Ot 0 odv rais ipyacrlais r(ap pterctXXwj' ejt/marpljSoyres, rots pikp Kvplots 
drrtarovs rots rA'fjOeaL Tpocrboovs ireptiroiodo'tp • adrol ok Kard 7^? iv 
toTs dpdypLaai Kal Kad^ ijfiipap Kal pdkra Kara^aivbfiepoL rd crdbpiaTa, 
TToXXol p^v diroOp'/jcTKovorc aid ttjp bsrep^oXijp rijs KaKOTraOelas * (dpeais 
yap ^ rravXa rtbp ^pycop odK kcrriv adrocs, dWd rats rwp iirKrrar&p 
TrXnjyacSy dpayKa^ovrcop virofiipetp r^v deipbryjra rcop KaKujpy drir)(ws 
srpoteuraL rb ^ijp) rtpks dk rah ovpdpeat rOfp cruipdrwp, Kal rah rQy 
ypxrxfov Kuprepiais vTropikpopTeSy rroXdp raXanrwpCav* 

alperdirepos yap adroh b Bdvarbs iari rov 5 td rb piyedos rijs 
raXacTTCOplas* UoWwp dk 6vr.iov irepl rds elpTjpipas yaeraXXetas Trapa* 
*ob^(t}p, odx ^Kiar dv ns Bavpdaeie, otort rQp yxeraXXovpvelw;^ oddkp 
rrp6(r(f>arop rrjp dpx^P, rrdvroL dk vtto rijs KapxT^oovlcjp <pc\apyv- 
ptas dpetpx^Vi Katpbv ri^s ^IpTjplas ^TreKpdroot'. ’Ek rodrojp 

yap ^crxop r^v errl TrXeTov pucBodpjepoi robs Kpariarovs 

arpariilrrasy nal ^ dia' rodrojp rroWobs Kal peydXovs rroXkpovs ota^ 
TToXep'fjaavres.} 


Bote Q, p. 314, 1. 17. 

[On May 3, 1842, Dr. Arnold -wrote to Bunsen about 
ills plans for that year’s continental tour : — “ If I can get to 
Cartbagena, it -would be a great satisfaction to me; for 
Polybius’s account is so at variance -with Captain Smyth’s 
survey of the present to-wn and port, that it is utterly per- 
plexing.” I have already (see note A, p. 358) summarised 
» Droysen’s disoussion of Polybius’s account of C^hagena. 
It is needless to say that Droysen fully concurs -with Dr. 
•Arnold’s view.. The best modem map of the harbour of 
‘ Cartbagena is that’ ‘-published at the Admiralty, 4th Oct. 
* f8S4;’ and described as ‘from a Spanish. Govt. Survey, 
' 1881.’4--./ ■ •,) r- 

% .} SeQ' AxcJiceohgia uEliana, VII. ^0. 
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BATTLE OF ELINGA. 
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Note R, p. 332, 1. 14. 

[This battle of Elinga has been a good deal discussed of 
late from the tactical point of vie^i^. Chauvelays, in par- 
ticular, in his excellent VaH cliez Ics Romains 

(Paris, Plon, 1884), devotes a large amount of space to it 
(pp. 223-272). Chauvelays’ account of the battle is briefly 
summarised and criticised by Rudolf Schneider in the 
Berliner PhilologiscTie Wocliemclirift, IV. 928, 929.] 


V. Note S, p. 349j 1. 14. 

[The history thus ends abruptly. ‘ Rugby, May 5th ’ is 
written in Dr. Arnold’s handwriting on the back of the last 
page of his manuscript but one, and on the 12th June Dr. 
Arnold died. The heading only of the chapter 'which would 
have followed was written. It is as follows : — 


CHAPTER XL^HIL 

Last Years of the War in Italy — Consulship of P. Scipio — 
Scipio in Sicily — Siege of Locri — Scipio in Africa — 
His Victories over Hasdrubal Cisco and Syphax — The 
Carthaginians recall Hannibal and Mago from Italy. — 
A-U.c. 548 to A.E.C. 551. 


A final chapter, or perhaps a couple more, would have 
carried, the story to the- Battle of Zama, and the end of the 
war. " - As Dr. Arnold did not live to do this, I have no idea 
of attempting to supplement his work — ^whieh is after all <i 
unity, the subject being the duel between Hannibal and 
Rome in Italy — in my own words. • But^ in pursuance of 
my plan of' at least in^c&ting the more important •wp'&ks. in 
which the discussion of this war has* been‘^ontinudd''5mce 
Dr. Arnold’s death, I may refer the leader ib 'thu dpsing 
chapters (rea% contributed by PrdC Faltin.) wi Neumann’s 
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^(jMlter der Punisclien Kriege, and above all to Zielinski’s 
•es&ay on ‘Die Letzten Jahre des zrweiten Punischen Krieges’ 
,'i(iieipsiCj Teubner, 1880). Mommsen bas contributed an 
‘important note on the position of Zama to Hermes for 1885, 
-Vi XX. 144-166.] 




INDEX, 


ABELUNUiT, 88 
Acebb-S, 90 

Achhadina, loTver part of the city of 
Syracuse, 205 ; 221 ; 222 ; 226 
Acidinus, stz ilaulius 
Adouk, river, 273 
.^hnLiAN Road, 279 
-^MILTOS ItEPIDUS, M., 135 
^rHiius Paxjltjs, L., praetor, 46, 49 
(consul, 216 62 : at battle of 

Cannae, 68 ; 75 
^iniiius Regillds, M., 122 
jEsebnia, 87 ; 158 ; 167 ; one of the 
Latin colonies faithful to Ro 
258 ; 400 

.^OLiAiJS, 119 ; conclude treaty vith 
Rome in 211 B.C., 189, 251 
Aoathtbka (in Sicily) held by 
adventurers, 235 

AGRiGENTaji, 214 ; 224; 225; 231 ; 234 
Alba, Latin colony, one of the faith- 
less twelve, 169 ; 256 
Albius, C. ; raised to the command 
by mutineers in Spain (206 B.C.), 
340 

Aleateena, 90 

Allies, revolt of, 85 ; 95 ; Roman 
confederacy in 216 B'.c., 97 ; 169 ; 
340 

ALMFiE, 53 ; 115 
Almadex, mines of, 311 ; ^ 

Alps, supposed change in climate of, ■ 
363 ; early habitation in, and }Sas- 
sages of, 366 * / 

Anapus, river in Sicily, 206 f 214 ; 
221 ; 223 


I Andalusia, 305 

I Andranodorus, son - in • law of 
Hiero, 191 ; incites Hieronymus to 
desert the Romans, 194 ; 196 : 
murder of, 197 
Andujae, 337 

Anio, river, 168, 401, 405, 407, 
408, 409 
Antiphon, 295 
Antiuh, 277 

Apennines, Hannibal’s passage of 
the, 39, 378/382 ; general char- 
acter of, contrasted •with the Alps. 
378 


Appian the historian, 163 ; 372, note 
3 ; 409 ; 413 
Apulia, Hannibal in 48 ; 117 ; 137 ; 
159; 162; 174 ; 182’; 238; 240; 
254 ; 263; 266; 281; 290 
Archdiedes, 207 ; his deftncc of 
Syracuse, 207; 214 ; slain at Syra- 
cuse, 228 
Aedea, Latin colony, one of the faith- 
less twelve, 256 ; said to have sent 
a colony to Saguntum, 308 
AnisiiNUir, 31 ; 83 ; 95 ; one of the 
Latin colonies faithful to Rome, 
258 ; 279 ; 382 

jVristockact throughout ItolJ- fav- 
ourable to Rome, 69 ; virtues Tyf 
the Roman, 253 

A.Ti!is,'R‘9man, 71; 73; 394*89d /- 
Arno, marsh-district of the, 379 
Abpi, 65 ; 110 ; 117 ; surrender 

to Fahiiis -^38 

ARBETJUii, SP^ 265? 266; SSO^'^ 
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AETmiEBYj Hannibars 'weakness in, 
. '399-401 

Arverm, 273 ; 327 ; 372, note 3 
Astapa, tragic fate of, and its in- 
habitants, 339 
Atella, 90 ; 161 ; 176 , 

Attlius SERRA 2 fOS, C,, sent into Granl 
as i)rsetor, 10 

Atilius Begultjs, M., succeeds 
' Hamininsas consul, 60 ; 134; 136 ; 

praetor, 213 B.C., 149 
Ati^xTAKia, 189 

Atrius, C, ; soldier chosen as chief 
by the mutineers (206 B.C.), 340 
Atjseb, river, 39. See Serchio 
Ayerkus, lake; Hannibal sacrifices 
at, 128 

B^bitts Tamphilbs, Q.j sent as 
ambassador to Carthage, 5 
B^ctTLA, 272 ; 320 ; 359 ; 414 
B^tica, 338 

B^etis, river, 186; 272; 322; 337 
Baleabtaj? Isla^s, 326 ; attacked 
by Mago, 347 , . 

Barcelona, 272 

Basques, supposed(- to be identical 
with the Iberians, 305 ; 307 
Batlen, 337 

Bexeventum, 53 ; 84 ; 88 ; 127 ; 132 ; 
153 ; 155 ; 158 ; .165 ; one of the 
Latin colonies faithful to Eome, 
258; 393 ; 400^ 

Bidassoa, river, 273 
Bienttna, 379 

Boians revolt against Eoman Colon- 
ists at Placentia and Cremona, 10 
BoiULCAE, 224 ; 225 . • 

Botianum, 87; 152; 153; 158 
Bp.trNDisiUii, 100 ; 125 ; 131*; 160 ; 
M. Valerius Lsevinus at, 189 ; 
one of the Latin colonies faithful 
to iSome, 258 ; 400 
Bruttium, 85 ; 86 ; 90 ; 100 ; 108 ; 
’ 109; 118; 134; 138; 165; 173; 
.236 ; 23»; 254; 261; 276 ;.2S0 ; 
349 

Bunbu^it on Polybius, 359 

C^ECTLIUS lilETEILU^^ L., 80, 136; 
elected tribune (213 b.c,), 137 


CiScrLius i^lETELLUS, Q. (consul, 206 
B.c.) ; one of the three who bring 
the news of the battle of Metaurus, 
292 

C^SAE, the first in the Eoman Pasti, 
264 

Galatia, 90 ; 161 ; 176 
CaIiAvius, 87. See Pacuvius 
Calendar, confusion of Eoman, 113 
Gales, 53; 84; 106; 124; 126; 167; 

176; 256; 340; 394 
Calor river, 53; 115; 165 
Calpurnius Piso, C. (urban prsetor, 
211 B.C.), 240; 265 
Cann-5:, 63 ; taken by Hannibal, 216 
B.C., 66; battle of, 68-75, 396- 
399 ; change in the character of 
the war after, 77 ; Livy on, 78 
Canusiuii, 63 ; 75 ; 80 ; 88 ; 281 
Capua, 87, opens its gates to Hanni- 
bal, 87 ; wealth and luxury of, 
92 ; feeling towards Hannibal, 101 ; 
126 ; besieged by the Eomans, 
151 ; carelessness of, 153 ; repulse 
of Eomans, 156 ; Hannibal enters, 
157 ; 162 ; surrender of, to Eome, 
174 ; severe treatment of Cam- 
panians, 177 ; condition of the 
city, 178 ; Capnans complain of 
the severity of Fulvins and Mar- 
ceEns, 246 ; 247 ; Fulvins resumes 
command at, in 208 B.c., 267; 
277 ; 280 

Carseoli, Latin colony, one of the 
faithless twelve, 256 
Carthage, amount of support given 
by, to Hannibal, 1, 100, 401 ; 
Sicilian cities allied with, in 211 
B.c., 233 ; importance of Spain to, 
310, 311, 312 ; decline of Cartha- 
ginian influence in Spain, 320, 
325 ; destruction of Carthaginian 
dominion in Spain, 332 
Carthago Nova, besieged by Scipio 
Africanus, 313 ; position of, attack 
and seizure of, 313-316 ; magazines 
there taken by Scipio, 318 ; Scipio 
at, 338 ; L. Marcius at, 339 ; the 
• mutineers come to, and are sur- 
rounded at, 343, 344, 345 ; Poly- 
bius’s faultj^ description oi^ 358, 42J^ 
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Carthalo, Carthaginian commander 
at Tarentum, 262 
CARViLn, house of the, 150 
Casilinum, 54, 90, 91; taken hy 
Hannibal, 110 ; taken hy Mar- 
cellus, 131; 162; 215 
Casinuii, 167 ; 412 
Casturo (Spain), mines at, 312, 336 ; 

taken by Scipio, 338 
CATJDiUM,pass of, 84, 91 
Catjlon, or Caulonia, 254 ; 260 
Cebenna (the Cevennes), 327 
Celtiberians, 185, 327 
Centenius, C., 46 

Centenibs, M., centurion, takes 
command in Lucania, 156 ; his 
army destroyed by Hannibal, 159 
Chronology of the War : uncer- 
tainty as to date of capture of 
Tarentum, 147 ; difficulties in 
the history of the Sicilian war, 
209-211 ; defective account of the 
campaign of 207 B.O., 280; con- 
fused chronology of the war in 
Spain, 318 

CiNCiTJS, L. (prsetor, 210 B.C.), 234, 
255 

CmCEii, Latin colony, one of the 
faithless twelve, 256 
Clastidiusi, 32, 373, 375, 377 
Claudh, character of the, 176 
Claudius, Appius, father-in-law of 
the Capuan Pacu^dus, 87 ; (prator, 
216 B.C.), 105; 107; 150; 158; 
164 ; 176 ; 193 ; 201 ; besieges 
Syracuse, 206 ; 210 ; 216 
Claudius hlARCELLus, (prtctor, 
216 B.C.), 63 ; sent to Apulia, 80, 81, 
84 ; at Suessula, 88, 91 ; at Nola 
92 ; 105 ; 116 ; consul, 214 B.a, 
123 ; 127 ; besieges Casilinum, 129 ; 
takes Casilinum, 131 ; proconsul 
in SicHy, 137 ; takes supreme com- 
mand there in 215 B.a, 201 ; 
besieges Syracuse, 206-210 ; 212 ; 
214-216; takes Syracuse, 218- 
221 ; his emotion at the sight from 
Epipolte, 221 ; negotiates, for the 
surrender of Syracuse; 226 ; cruclr • 
ties to Syracusaus, 230 ; ovation 
«f, at Rome, 240 ; consRl, 211 B.a, 


242 ; final dealings with the S>Ta-.’ 
cusans, becomes the patron of tlielf . 
city, 247-249 ; his allotted part in 
the campaign of 209 n.a, 254 ; de- 
feated by Hannibal, 261 ; called 
his defeats victories, 263, 414 ; • 
elected consul again, 208 D.C , . 
264 ; death of, 208 B.c., 2G9 
Claudius Nero, C., prsetor, 212* 
B.a, 151 ; 162 ; 177 ; his army 
replaces that Of the Scipios in 
Spain, 187 ; consul, 207 B.a, 
274 ; antecedents of, t'A ; in com- 
mand against Hannibal in Southern 
Italy, 207 B.a, 278 ; encamps at 
Venusia, 280 ; joins Livius, 284 ; 
defeats Hasdnihal, 288-290 ; re- 
turn of, in triumph to Rome, 293 ; 
never employed again in a militaty 
command, 294 

Claudius, Q. (propnetor, 207 B.a), ' 
282. 

Clitumnus, river, 46 
CcELius AktipateRj 296 ; on Haiini- 
haVs march on Rome, 406, 409 ; 
alleged to have been the authority 
* of Dio for th^ war in Spain, 
414 

COLLiNE Gate, Hannibal at, 170 
Cologne Gazei'TE referred to, 402 
Colonies, Latin, importance of, to 
Rome, 89, 399-400 ; 109 ; 153 ; 
179 ; 181 ; 244 ; twelve of, refine 
fresh supplies, 209 n.a, 25.5, 250; 
eighteen come fonvard, 257 
Colonies, Maritime, called upon to 
supply troops to the armv{207 B.C.), 
277, 279 . 

CoMPSA, 80; 88 

Cora, Latin colony, one of the faith- 
less tu’clve, 256 
CORCTRA, 189 

Cornelius Cethegus, M. (pt»tor, 
211 B.a), 233; sent to command^ 
in Sicilj", 240 _ . • 

Cornelius Scirio, Cn., sent do Spain 
by his brother, 218 B.a, 17 ; de- 
feats Hanno, and drives Cartha- 
ginians beyond the Ibenis, 93 ; 
beloved by tlil/ SjjauianK', 1S5; 
killed in Spain, 211 B,a, ISO 
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CORXEiJtJS Scrpio, L.j 'brother of 
AMcaniis^ storms Oringis, 328 
CoRNEmrs SciPio, P. (consul in 
218 B,a), 9; commands against 
Hannihal in Gaul, 10, 367 ; sends 
his army to Spain, 16 ; Tvisdoin 
of this step, 18 ; engagement ^th 
Hannibal on the Ticinus, 28 ; goes 
as proconsul to Spain, 39, 93 ; 
119 ; 137 ; killed in Spain, 211 
B.C., 186 ; 260 

CoRXEUTTS SciPio Africaots, P. ; 
conduct after the battle of Cannae, 
81 ; fights against Hasdrubal in 
Spain, 272, 295 ; contradictory 
. accounts ''of his character, 296- 
300 ; story of his having saved 
his father’s life, 296 ; his reli- 
gious spirit, 298 ; comparison 
vrith Cromwell, 299 ; charges of 
immorality against, 300 ; elected 
proconsul for the Spanish war, 210 
B.O., 302 ; besieges and takes New 
Carthage, 313-316 ; at New Car- 
' thage, 318-321, 395 ; increase of his 
influence with the Spaniards, 322, 
325 ; 328 ; battle with the Cartha- 
ginians and victory, 329-332 ; goes 
in person to negotiate with Syphax, 

• 334 ; captures and destroys II- 
liturgi, 337, 338 ^ takes Castulo, 
338 ; illness of, and consequent 
mutiny in the Poman camp, 340 ; 
recoverj^ of, 342 ; conduct to the 
mutineers, 344 ; defeats the re- 
volted Spaniards, 345 ; personal 
interview \nth Masinissa, 346 
CoB^^XTUS, Cx,, qurestorj 212 b,c., 
155 ; 157 ; 185 

CoRNELiusLENTrrLua,P., (pnetor, 214 
B.C.), 124 ; proprsetor in * Sicily, 
213 B.C., 137 ; 160 ; in Sicily, 210 
CoRTO^-A, 40 ; 383 ; 384, 389 . 

CosA, 52 ; one of the eighteen Latin 
colonies faithful to Rome, 258 
CREiioxAy 9; recent Roman settlers 
at, ‘dispersed by the Bbians .-and 
Insxibrians, 218 B.c., 10 ; 95; 96 ; 
one of the Latin colonies faithful 
to Rome, 258. • 

Creta2?s in Hiero’s service, 203 


Cbispiots, see Quinctius 
CROitwzLL, comparison of, withScipio 
Africanus, 299 
Croton, 155 

Cuir^, 90; 106;; 114; 127; 157 

Damarata, daughter of Hiero and wife 
of Andranodorus, 191 ; murdered, 
198 

DAAnPFUS, a LacedaBmonian, sent 
from Sjracuse to seek Philip’s aid 
and captured on the way, 218 
Daunia, Hannibal in, 48 
Decihius, 87 
Decius Magius, 102 
Demetrius of Pharos, his influence 
on Philip of llacedon, 189 
Deserters, slaughter of, at Leontini, 
by MarceUus, 202 
Diana, festival of, at Syracuse, 219 
Dictator, for the first time since 
A. Atilius Calatinus, Fabius lllaxi- 
mus, Q., appointed, 217 B.C., 50; 
doubtfulness of the story that the 
dictatorship was offered to Yarro, 
82 ; Fabius Buteo appointed, 104 
DlMAIiA, 189 

Dinomenes, Syracusan captain-gene- 
ral on the Roman side, 203 
Diodorus Siculus, on mines in 
Spain, 419 

Drepanum, 213 ; 218 

Ebro, 187, 273 See Tberus 
Elephants, transport of, over the 
Rhone, 19 ; passage of the Alps by, 
26 ; 85 ; 101 ; 116 ; 165 ; 288 ; 329 ; 
332 ; note on the use of African 
elephants in war, and their Indian 
drivers, 401-403 
Elinga, or SHpia, 329, 421 
Empolt, 379, 383 
Empopj:^ 11 ; 304 ; 308 
Enlistment of Roman boys, 150 
Enna, torni in Sicily, 215 ; massacre, 
216 

Epigxdes, 112; 192; chosen caiitain- 
general, 199; 201; 217; 222; 
223 ; 224; 231 
Epepols, 206 ; 219 ; 221 
Epirus, 189 ; 233 
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Euyx, 213 

Etbubia, 97 ; 162 ; 181 ; legions 
stationed there to prevent revolt, 
265; 277; 278; 282; 303; 327 
• Euryalus, fort on Epipolas, 222 
Pabius Buteo, M., sent as am- 
bassador to Carthage, 4 ; made 
^ dictator, 216 B.c., 103 
Pabius Maximus, Q., made dictator, 
50 ; his religious spirit, ih, ; out- 
•witted by Hannibal near Casilinum, 
65, 393-394 ; consequent un- 
popularity at Borne, 58 ; saves 
Minucius from total destniction, 
60 ; consul, 215 b.c., 105 ; cam- 
paign of 215 B.C., 113 ; holds 
the comitia, 122 ; cons^, 214 
B.C., 123; 134; 137; 138; 149; 
171 ; 211 ; 252 ; 253 ; consul for 
the fifth time, 209 b.c., 254 ; ad- 
vances upon Tarentum, 260 ; 273 ; 
276 

Pabius, Q. , son of Maximus, 123 ; 

124 ; 127 ; 134 ; 210 
P.ESUI 1 A:, 39, 383 

PlBMUM, Latin colony : one of those 
faithful to Borne, 258 * ' 

PliAMtNTUS, C. , consul for the second 
time in 217 b.c., 37 ; defeat at 
Thrasyraene and death, 44 
Plaminiait Boau, 279 ; 283 ; 386 
POKTEIUS, T., 186 
PnEGEULiE, Latin colony, 167 ; 257 ; 
one of the eighteen faithful to Borne, 
258 

pRESHEiELU, ou Polybius, 360 ; on 
HannibaVs passage of the Alps, 
362-373, j)assim 
Fucecchio, lake of, 39, 379 
Fulvius, C. , brother of the proconsul, 
176 

Fulvius Cextumalus, Cx. (prajtor, 
213 B.c. ), 135; 152 ; 411 
Fulvius Flaccus, Cx. (prretor, 212 
B.C.), 151; 159; 241 ; 243 1 

Fulvius Flaccus, Q. (prsetor, 215 
B.C.), 105 ; 107 ; 120; 122 ; consul 
for the third time, 212 B.C., *150 ; 
157; 164; 171; 174; 176; 177; 
refused a triumph after .Capua; 
179; 181; 239 ; 243; 250; 252; 


dictator, 209 b.c., 253 ; consul for, 
209 B.C., 254, 259 ; marches on 
Lucauia, 260 ; resumes coinmandin 
Capua, in 208 b.c., 267 ; 273 ; 277 ; 
283 

FuriusPhilus, P. (pnetor, 216 b.c.), 
63; 80; 136 

Gades, 305 ; 333 ; offer to surrender 
the city to Scipio, 339 ; 346 ; 347 ; 
treaty of, vdth L. Marcius, 348 
Gauls, revolt of, 218 b.c., 10 ; Cis- 
alpine, send emissaries to Hannibal, 
15 ; opposition of mountaineers to 
HannibaVs progress, 21 j causes of 
inactivity of Cisalpine Gauls 5n 
216 B.c., 96 ; Cisalpine Gaul, the 
province of one of the consuls in 
207 B.C., 276 ; Cisalpine Gauls 
join Hasdrubal, 279 
Geloj?, son of Hiero, 191 
Geroxium, taken by Hamiibal, 217 
B.C., 58 ; 66 , 

Giscox, p, 70, note 
Gracchus, sec Sempronius 
Groxo^hus, on Polybius, 353 
Guadatxjuivkr, river, 186 ; 311 
Guadiaxa, river, 311 

Hadria, Latin colon)"; one of the 
eighteen faithful to Borne, 2.58 
HAMiE, massacre of Capuans at, 114 
Hamilcar, greatness of, 1 ; Italy 
assailed by his .two sous, 273 
Haxxibal, greatness of, 1 ; duel 
beUveen Borne and, 2; his final 
overthrow for the good of mankind, 
3 ; takes Saguntum, 4 ; prepara- 
tions for war, 6 ; his vision, 8 ; 
conquers north of Spain, 10 ; his 
passage of the Bhone, 13-15 ; 
march through Gaul, 19 ; difficulty 
of determining his lino of march, 
20; passage of the Alps and its 
difficulties, 23-27,362-373 ; stihse# 
quent condition of his army, 27 ; 
attacks the Taurini, 28*; fir^t 
‘Italian campaign, 30 ; battle ou 
the Trehia, 33-35 ; resorts to dis- 
^ises in Cisalpine Gaul, 37 ; cro'^^es 
Apennine*?, 39, 378-384 ; victory 
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at Tliras^Tiiene, 42-44 ; conduct 
to the prisoners, 45 ; ravages 
Umbria, 46 ; in Apulia, 48 ; 
ravages Samnium, 53 ; artifice to 
escape Fabius, 54, 393-394 ; Ms 
patience, 57 ; genius displaced 
during inactivity, 64 ; Ms ascen- 
dency over Gauls, Spaniards, and 
Africans, 65 ; Cannae, 66-75 ; in- 
human conduct to j)risoners after 
■ refusal of the Romans to open 
negotiations, 85, 86 ; enters Cam- 
pania, 87 ; Capua surrenders, but 
Hannibal’s po^verbegins to decrease, 
89; causes of tMs, 2 ^., 399-401 ; 
winter sojourn in Capua demoralis- 
ing to his army, 92 ; on Tifata, 
111 ; in Campania, 214 b.c., 126; 
sacrifices at Lake Avemus, 128 ; 
retreat from Tarentum, 130 ; takes 
Tarentum, 138-145 ; drags Taren- 
tine fleet through the to^yn, 145 ; 
sends relief to Capua, 152; marches 
to Capua, 165 ; advances on Rome 
from Capua, 211 n.a, 167, 403- 
412 ; repulsed from Rome, but 
•ravages the country’', 170;, sends 
Mutines to Sicily, 231 ; exploits 
in Bruttium, 209 b.c., 261 ; main- 
tains his superiority even in defeat, 
263, 267 ; destroys a legion sent 
to besiege Locri, 268 ; raises the 
siege of Locri, 270 ; his engineer- 
ing facilitates Hasdrubal’s passage 
of the Alj)s, 278 ; receives the in- 
telligence of his brotherHasdmhars 
death, 290 ; marriage of, with the 
daughter of a chief of Castulo, 
312 ; in Bruttium, 349 
Hai^nibal, the Fighter, 65 
Ha^^^to, Carthagiuiau general, left in 
command in Spain by Hannibal, 
218 B.C., 11 ; defeated and taken 
r ^prisoner by Cm ScSipio, 93 

Carthaginian general, sent 
into Lucania, 216 B.c., 87 ; 127 ; 
ordered fi’om Lucania ^to Samni- 
‘iim, 132 ; defeated byfeacchns at 
Beneventnm, 13S ; falls .back into 
Lucania, 134 ; defeats a Lucanian 
army, retires before Gracchus 


into Bruttium, {d./ comes to the 
aid of Capua, 153 ; defeated by 
Romans, and reti'eats to Brut- 
tium, 154 ; governor of Meta- 
pontum,N28i 

HA^^o, Carthaginian general in 
Sicily, 211 b.c., 231; 232; 234; 
235 

Hakno, Carthaginian general, replaces 
Hasdrubal in Spain (207 B.c.,) 
327, 328 

Hasbeubal, greatness of, 1 ; defeated 
by Romans near the Ibenis, 94; 
recalled from Spain for war with 
Syphax, 184 ; returas to Spain, 185 ; 
defeats the Scipios, 186 ; 252 ; 265 ; 
raises soldiers in Gaul 271; crosses 
Pyrenees at their western extremity, 
273 ; crosses the Alps and advances 
upon Ariminnm, 278 ; his path 
smoothed by Hannibal’s previous 
march, 362 ; overtaken by 
the Romans, 287 ; battle with 
Livius and death, 288 ; his de- 
votion to his country, 290 ; 302 ; 
defeated by Scipio in Spain, 320- 
324 ; discord between him and the 
other Carthaginian generals, 325 ; 
evades Scipio and marches into 
Italy, 326 

Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, 186 ; in 
Spain, 302; 318; 321; 323; 325; 
327 ; 328 ; defeated by Scipio at 
Elinga, 329-332 : escapes to Gades, 
333 

Heraclea, city of Magna Gracia, 
130 ; 155 

Heeaclea Mctoa, town in Sicily, 
214, 224 

Heraclea, daughter of Hiero, wife 
of Eoippus, 191 ; murder of, 198 

Herbessds, Sicilian town, 202 

Hebdo>t:a, 160, 250 

Hereditary IMoxarcht, its most 
difficult jmoblem, 192 

Hexapylo>% 220 

Hiero, 98 ; helps Rome, 191 ; death 
ofm215B.a, 218 

HiEBOi^Tiirus, 112 ; succeeds his 
grandfather Hiero at Sj^cuse, 
192; early training, joins the 
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CartliagiBians, 193 ; murder of, 
by conspiracy, 215 B.C., 195 ; 218 
Hiitera, river, 194, 232 
HiiULCo, commands' HannibaVs 
Eruttian allies, 215 B.c., 109 ; 
200 ; lands in Sicily, 214 ; 215 ; 
216 ; 223 ; death of, 212 B.C., 224 
Hippocrates, 112, 192 ; chosen 
captain-general at Syracuse, 199 ; 
200 ; 214 ; 216 ; 223 ; death of, 224 
Hostiijus, C., commands in Etruria, 
208 B.C., 266 

Ibeeoaits, 306 ; character of, 309, 310 
IBEKUS, river, 186 ; 188 ; 302 ; 313 ; 

322 ; 328 ; 345 ; 347 
Ihue, on Polybius, 357 ; on Hanni- 
bal’s passage of the Alps, 364 ; 
on battle of the Trebia, 374 ; on 
Cannae, 397 

IIiIPA (Spain), mines at, 312- 
iLiiiTUBca:, situation and state of, 
337 ; its capture and destruction, 
337, 338 
Illyria, 189 

Indians, as elephant-drivers in Han- 
nibal’s army, 403 

Indibilis, Spanish chief, 321; 340; 
343 

iNStJBBiANS, revolt of, 10 ; Hannibal 
recruits in the country of, after 
crossing the Alps, 27, 28 ; position 
of the, 352, 370 

Interamna, Latin colony, 167 ; one 
of the faithless t'welve, 256 
Isere, river, 19, 20, 22, 278, 365, 
367, 368, 369 
“ Island, ’’ the, 368 
Italy, ancient, a land of wood and 
water. 111, 415 ; contrast with 
modem Italy, 403 
IviZA (Pitynsa), 347 

Janus, temple of, 242 
Jubellius Taurea, 102 ; 163 ; 165 
Julius C^sab, Sex., prcetor, 208 B.a, 
264 

Junius Peba, M. (dictator, 216 b.c.), 
82 ; marches into Campania, 84 ; 
105 

Juiuus, SiLANUs, succeeds C. Nero 
in Spain as proprietor (209 b.c.), 


303 ; 327 ; 330 ; 333 ; 343 ; 345 ; 
411 

L^xius, friend of Scipio Africanus, 
296 ; Scipio’s fleet commanded by, 
313 ; 317 ; 318 ; 323 ; sent by 
Scipio to Airica to negotiate with 
Syphax, 333 ; 339 ; 348 
LiUViNUS, see Valerius 
Larinusi, 58 . 

Lentulus, see Cornelius 
Leontini, Sicilian town : murder of 
Hieronymus at, 195 ; asserts its 
independence, 200 ; taken by 
MarceUus, 202 ; 204 ; 216 
Lkrida, 273 
Licinian Law, 274 
Licinius Cbassus, P. Pontifex Maxi- 
mus (consul, 206 b.c.), 348 
Licinius Varus, 0., sent as am- 
bassador to Carthage, 4 
Licinius Varus, P., 292 ; one of the 
three who bring the news of the 
battle of Metaurus to Eome, 292 
Ligublv, 348 

LiLYBiEUii, defended by hi. ^milius, 
30 ; 210 ; 213 ; 214 ; 217 ; 252 
Liris,' river, 178 ; 256 
Lissus, taken by Philip of Macedon, 
190 

j Liternuji, 114 ; Scipio Africanus at, 

: 298 

Lrvius Macatus, M,, Roman officer 
sent to Tarentum, 130 ; 139 
; Livius Salinator, hi., 139 ; consul, 

I 207 B.C., 275 ; 278 ; 284 ; battle 
with Hasdrubal, 288 ; return of, in 
triumph to Rome, 293 
Lrvr, account of the battle of Lake 
Thrasymene, 41 ; battle of Cann», 
78 ; carelessness of his narrative, 
126 ; account of the escape of the 
governor of Tarentum, 143 ; differs^ 
from Polybius about dute 
i surprise of Tarentum, 147 ; 16b'; 

I 174 ; 184 ; mistakes in his chrono- 
logy of.tLe Avar of Syracuse, 210 ; 

• 236 ; incoherence in his narrative 
of the year 210 B.c., 249 ; 356 ; on 
the eighteen faithful colonies, 258 ; 
defective account of the campaign 
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of 207 B.c., 280; 285 ; 289; on 
Scipio Africanus, 297 ; on the 
taldng of New Carthage, 318 ; on 
the capture of Castulo, 338 ; favour- 
ably judged by recent writers on 
the ‘war, 361 ; accurate descrip- 
tions of Alpine scenery, 371 ; con- 
fused account of Hannibal’s march 
on Rome, 403-405, 408, 410, 412; 
falsifications introduced into his 
narrative of the war in Spain, 
414 . 

Lobeck, on Polybius, 353 
LocRi, town of Magna Graecia, 155 ; 
267-.._._ 

LncAinA, 8b'V 90 ; 100 ; 125 ; 132 ; 
134 ; 138 ; 153 ; 155 ; 156 ; 158 ; 
215 ; 239 ; 250 ; 254 ; submits to 
. Rome, 260 ; 267 ; 276 ; 281 
Lucca, 39, 380, 382, 384 
Luceria, Latin colony, 127 ; 137 ; 
one of the eighteen faithful to 
Rome, 258 ; 400 ; ; 

Lucumoxes, Etruscan chiefs, 265 
Ltjtatius Catulus, C. (consul, 242 
B.C.), 10 
Lyons, 273 

•jMacedon {see Philip), capture of 
ambassadors sent to Hannibal, 

. ; 118 ; inefficiency of, ,188 ; Syra- 
■ cuse sends to, for help, 218 
Macra, river, 39 

j\Iago, Hannibal’s brother, 34 65 ; 

86 ; 100 ; 186 ; in Spain, 302 ; 314 ; 
323 ; 325 ; 3-27 ; 336 ; 339 ; evacu- 
ates Spain and prepares to invade 
Italy, 346, 347 

Maharbau, at the battle of Thrasy- 
mene, 45 ; ‘‘the best cavalry officer 
of the finest cavalry service in the 
world,” 65 ; after Cannce urges 
advance on Rome, 76 • 

Ma:uertine PxasoN,^lSr7 
Mandonius, Spanish chief, 321 ; 
340 ; 343 

Maniaus, Acidiuus, L. (pnetor, 209 
B.C.), 253 ; 29r;^CP’^oconsul, 206, 
B.a.), 348 ' ' . ' 

Manlius Torquatos, T^; sent into 
Sardinia, 118 ; 122 ; 211 ; refuses 


t 

the consulship, 211 B.C., 241 ; 248 ; 
dictator for holding the comitia, 
208 B.a, 271 

Manlius Vulso, L., pnetor in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, 218 B.C., 9;. defeat 
by the Gauls, 10 
]\Iaecellus, see Claudius 
Marcius, L., tabes command in 
Spain after the death of the 
Scipios, 186 ; 330 ; attacks Castulo, 
337; 346; treaty of, with Gades, 348 
Marius Alfius, supreme magistrate 
of Capua, 114 

j\Iasa:stli, Syphax, king of the, 333 
hlASiNissA, son of Gala, king of 
Numidia, brings Nuniidian cavalry 
to reinforce Hasdrubal (209 B,c.), 
320 ; 326 ; 333 ; personal interview 
with Scipio Africanus (206 B.c.), 
346 

!Massaliots, 327 
Massilia, 271 ; 308 
Matesb, mountain range in Samnium, 
53 ; 152 ; 158 

Meddix Tuncus, or chief magistrate 
of Capua, 164 
IMegara, 203 

"Megasthenes, Greek traveller and 
historian of India, 308 
Mericus, Spanish mercenary, be- 
trays Syracuse, 227 
Messalla, commands the fleet off 
African coast, in 210 B.C., 252 
Messana, 213 ; 215 
METAPONTU3I, 130 ; 145 ; 155 ; 262 
hlETAURUS, 279 ; 285 ; description of 
the course of, 286, 415 ; battle of 
the, 287-290, 415 
Metelli, house of, 274 
Metellus, see Csecilius 
Metilius, M. (tribune, 217 b.c.), 
brings in bill for equalising Minu- 
cius with dictator, 59 
MmES in Spain, 311, 312, 415 
Minucius Rufus, M. (master of the 
horse, 21*7 B.c.), 50; harasses 
Hannibal, 59 ; is given power 
equal to the dictator’s, ib, ; is 
routed by Hannibal, but saved by 
Fabius, 60 ; 99 

Mo^^f^SEN, on Polybius, 354; :on 
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Hannibal’s passage of tbe Alps, 
364; on tbe battle of the Trebia, 
374 ; on the battle of Cannee, 397 ; 
on ancient sieges, 400 ; on the 
war in Spain, 412 ; on the position 
ofZama, 422 

ilONTEFORTE, paSS of, 88 
Mucitjs SciEVOLA, Q. praetor, 215 
B.C., 105; 118; 137 
Murgantia, town in Sicily, 215 
Mutixa, Roman colonists take refuge 
there, 218 B.c., 10; 380; 381 ; 382 
hlxmivES or Myttonus, officer sent by 
,Hannibal to Sicily, 231 ; deprived 
of his command by Hanno and 
betrays Agrigentum to the Romans, 
235 ; 252 

Nabuchodonosob, king of the Chal- 
deans, in Spain, 308 
Xabnia, Latin colony, one of the 
faithless twelve, 256 ; 283 ; 291 
Navy, Greek, 190; Roman, 100 
Xeapolis, 90 ; 106 ; 127 ; 219 ; 221 
Xepete, Latin colony, one of the 
faithless tivelve, 256 
Nero, see Claudius 
Neumaitn, on Polybius, 360 ; on 
Hannibars passage of the Alps, 
364-373, passim ; on the battle of 
the Trebia, 374 ; 377; 378; on the 
marsh -district of the Amo, 379 ; 
on the battle of Cannae, 398 ; on 
Hannibal’s march on Rome, 412 ; 
on MarceUus, 414 

Nicox, betrayer of Tatpntum, 139 ; 
dies defending it against the Ro- 
mans, 262 

Niebuhr, opinion of, on relation 
of Etruscans to Roman army, 265 ; 
referred to, 308, note ; on Poly- 
bius, 353 ; on the battle of the 
Trebia, 373 ; on Thrasymene, 
384 

Nissex, on Pol3ffiius, 355 ; on Han- 
nibal’s passage of the Alps, 368, 
note 2 ; 371 ; on the marsh-district 
of the Amo, 379 ; on Hannibal’s 
passage of the Apennines, 382 : on 
Pisa, ib , ; on the battle of Lake 
TJjrasjmiene, 386 ; on the contrast 


between ancient and modem Italy, 

403 

Nola, 90 ; 91 ; 106 ; 115 ; 129 ; 132 ‘ 

Norba, Latin colony, one of the . 

eighteen faithful to Rome, 258 
Nuceria, 90 

NxTLriDiAXs, cavalry, 16 ; 29 ; at battle 
of Thrasj^mene, 42 ; in Umbria, 47 ; 

53 ; 69 ; at Cahnm, 71-75 ; 127 ; 
132; 156; 157; 168 ; 174; in . 
Sicily, 231-235 ; 269 ; 270 ; 279; .* 
320 ; 346 

Oninus, 259 

Oringis, stormed by L. Scipio, 328 
Orttgia, island off* Sj^facuse, 196; 

221 ; 222 ; 226 

Ostia, 52 ; 80 ; 162 ; 215 ; 252 ; 277 
Otacilius Crassus, T., 122; prcctor, 

214 B.c. , 123 ; commands the fleet 
in Sicily, 213 B.C., 210 ; death, 

211 B.d, 24^ ; 252 

Pachyxus, .200 ; 214; 224 
Pacutius^Calavius, head of the 
■ popular party in Capua in 210/. 
B.C., ‘ 87 ; author of the revolt,' * % 
102 . - 
P^STUM, Latin colony", one of tha**. > 
eighteen faitliful to Rome, 258 
Paxormus, 213 ; 215 ; 252 
Parthixians, 189 
Passignaxo, 40, 385, 386, 388 
Pera, see Junius 

Perolla, plots assassination of Han- 
nibal in Capua, 102 
Perpigxax, 272 
Perusia, 40 ; 384, 386 
Petelia, Bnittian city besieged by 
Himilco, 109 

Pharos, Pemetrius of, 189 
Philemexus, betrays Tarentum to 
Hannibal, 139-142 ; falls defending 
it against tjle Jlomans, 262 
Philip V., king of ^lacedon, 100, 

112 ; inefficiency of Macedon 
against Rome arising from' tbe 
sel6sbness^?,'188, 189 ; character 
of, 190 ; Syracusans send for help . 
to, 218 

PhilodemUs, an.Argive, governor of. . 
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Achradina,. surrenders the- fort to 
Marcellas, 222 - 
PhceihIciaks, in Spain, 305-308 
PiCENUJr, invasion of, by Hannibal, 
48 ; 83 ; 95 ; soldiers supplied by, 
to the Homan army, 97 ; 106; 125; 
137; 153 ; 239; 283 
PrDtm, Homan weapon, 71 
PiNAKiijs, L., governor of Enna, 215 ; 
betrays it, 21-6 

Pisa, no^tary importance of, 382 
PiTTusA (Iviza), held by the Cartha- 
ginians, 347 

Placenha, 9 ; 10 ; 95 ; 96 ; one of 
the eighteen Latin colonies faithful 
to Komdjr2^^,279 
Polybius, his incapacity as a geo- 
grapher, 20, 351 - 361 ; faulty 
description of the ground by 
Lake Thras^ene, 41, 386-388 ; i 
143, -144; differs from Livy about , 
date of surprise of Tarentum, I 
147 ; mistaken chronology of the | 
Syracusan war, 210 ; 287 ; on j 
the death of Hasdrubal, 289 ; can- 
not be to Homan history what 
Thucydides is to that of Greece, 
296; his account of Scipio Africanus, 
296, 297 ; rationalism of, 297 ; 313 ; 
82^; 334; his avoidance : of geo- 
graphical names, 356, .‘.366 ; MSS. 

* of, untrustworthy for Italian names 

* of places, 353, 383, note j unsatis- 
factory account of Hannibal’s 
march on Home, 407, 412 ; faulty 
description of -Nova Carthago, 314, 
358, 420 

POitPONius jMatho, M., 49; prator, 

. 216 B. 0^ 63 ; sent to Ariminum, 95 
Poiipoi^ius, Sex., 31 
PoiiPOXius Yeiektaots, T,, Homan 
contractor, 138 

PojJTiA, Latin colonj',;^ one of the 
eighteen faithful t(yS>-Dme,. 258 • 
PoRCOJSj L. {prsetor, 207), 277 ; 279 ; 

285 - * 

PosTUjnus Albinus, Jl (pnetor, 216 
B. c. ), 63 ; sent tq Gatil, 95 ; • elected 
consul, 215 B.a^ -but cut to pieces 
with his ATfay before entering 
office, 95 ; 105 


PosTUHius, IL, 148 (cf. page 121) ; 

punishment of, for fraud, 150 
Pn^KESTIKES, 215 
Prisoners, Hannibars treatment of, 
45 ; 54 ; 85 ; Scipio Africanus’s 
treatment of, after battle of New 
Carfchage, 316 ; 322 
PuBLicius, C., brings in bill to 
deprive Marcellus of his command, 
264 

* PuTEom, 127 ; 162 
Pyrenees, 188 ; crossed by Has- 
dmbal at their western extremitj-, 
273 ; 324 ; 326 
Ptrgt, 148 

Quinctius Crispinus, T., at Syracuse, 
216; 221; 223 ; 264; 267; 269; 
dies of his wounds, 271 

Ranke, referred to, 81 note; on 
the character of Scipio, 299, note ; 
on Polybius, 359 ; on the Pass of 
Hannibal, 365 

Rhegiuk, 155 ; 173 ; 215 ; Lsevinus 
carries thither 4000 adventurers 
to be employed in a plundering 
warfare, 236 
Rhoba, 11, 308 

Rhone, passage of, by Hannibal, 13- 
19 ; passage of, by Hasdrubal, 
278 ; Polybius on, 359, 361 
Rome, greatness of, her success for 
the good of mankind, 2 ; her in- 
vincible spirit after Thrasymene, 
49 ; impatience of the masses in 
Rome at continuance of war, 60; 
energy of her soldiers when not 
fighting, 64 ; strength of the army 
Opposed to Hannibal at Cannje, 
67 ; Rome’s position, one of 
peculiar interest after Cannse, 77, 
78 ; panic after slaughter of 
Cannae, 79 ; measures taken at 
Rome to raise troops, 83 ; after the 
revolt of Capua Rome seemed to 
have gone back a himdred years : 
causes which saved her from de- 
struction, 89 ; importance of her 
success in Spain, 94 ; resources and 
financial difficulties of, in 216 B.C., 
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' 97 -99 ; state of navy, 100 ; 
strength of Roman force in 215 
B.a, 107 ; state of treasury in 
215 B.o,, 119; companies formed, 
120 ; jobhingj 121 ; increase of 
pnhUc spirit, 135^; disorders at, 
147 ; enlistment of hoys, 212 
B.a, 150; Hannibal before the 
walls of, 168 ; great fire at (211 
B,o,), 177; dealings of, with 
Capua, after taking of the city, 
177-179 ; importance of capture of 
Capua, 180 ; wise treatment of ^the 
fugitives from Cannm, 211-213 ; 
alarming posture of Roman affairs, 
and devotion of her inhabitants, 
243-247 ; is saved by her colonies, 
257, 258 ; enormous army and 
extraordinary means taken to raise 
, troops, 276, 277 

Sabines, Hannibars devastations 
among, 243 

Sagdntum, taking of, by Hannibal, 
4 ; 93 ; origin of, 308 ; said to have 
been founded from Ardea, i7>. 
Salabia, 85 ; Hannibal at, 130, 137 ; 
the lady of, ib, ; betrayed to the 
Romans, 250 
SALERinjM, Grulf of, 239 
SAiiNraji, ravages of Hannibal in, 
53; 85; 86; 110; 159; 250; re- 
gained by Rome, 209 B.a, 260 " 

Sardinia, 98 ; 117 ; 124 ; 137 ; 162 ; 
277 

Saticdla, stormed by Fabius, 115 ; 
Latin colony, one of the eighteen 
faithful to Rome, 258 
Seine, see Cornelius 
SEiiPEONius Gracchus, T. (master 
of the horse to jVT. Junius Rera, 
216 b.c.), 83; elected consul, 215 
B.C., 105 ; 106 ; slaughter of 
Capuans by, 114 ; 124^ 127 ; 132 ; 
defeats Hanno, 133 ; , conduct to 
volunteer slaves, 133 ; 137 ; death, 
155 

Sempronius liONGUS, Ti. (consul, 218 
B.c,), 9; joins Scipio on tlw Trebia, 
32; commands the Roman- army, 
33 


Sehpronius BiiiEsus, 6. (consul, 253 ■ 
B.C.), 9 • 

Sejifronius Tuditanus, P. (prmtor, 
213 B.a), 135; 137 ^ . 

Sena, maritime colony, 279 
SEn>ius Lesius, 164 - ; * ^ ' 

SERcmo, river, 39, 380, 381,. 382 
Serviltus Geionus, Cn. '(consul in 
217b.c.), 37; 52; 60 
^ Setia, Latin colony, one of the faith- 
less twelve, 256 
Sextilius, M., 257 ; 259 
; SiciET, campaign in, 30 ; 106 ; 184 ; 

! 193 ; chief centre of the war in 

213 B,c,, 210 ; final conquest of, 
by Lmvtnus, 235 ^ 'dCplorable con- 
I dition of, brought aboutbyLmvinus, 
236-237 ; the Sicilians entreat that . 
Marcellus may not be sent to ■ 

I their island, 247 ; 252 ; held by * 
Lmvinns and Cincius, in -209 b.c., 
255 ; two legions in, in* 207 b.c., . 
277 - 

Sieges, Hannibal’s weak point as a ' 

I general, 400, 401 
SiGNXA, one of the eighteen Latin 
colonies faithful to Rome, 258 
Sii«\Nus, see Junius 
SiLENUS the Greek historian, in 
Hannibal’s army, 7 ; intimacy ^Vith. 
Hannibal, 65 ; 323 
SiLPiA or Elinga, 329 ' •- 

SiNUESSA. 106 

SiSAPO (Spain), mines at, 312 
Slaves, ‘ two • legions composed of 
volunteer, 106, 121; enfranchised 
by Gracchus, 133 ; 135 ; torture 
of, at Rome (211 B.C.), 177 ; 
Capuans sold into slavery (211 
B.C.), 178 ; slave labour in Sicily, 
236 ; two legions of, raised in 207 
B.C., 278 

SOitiL\, Mo;te 47 

SOPATEB, l&r V 

SoPHONiSB^i^ ' flasdrubal’s daughter, 
335 

Sosis, SjTacusan captain - general, 

• 203; 217^22*0; 230; 241 
Spain, general riow of, 304; state 
of agrioulture lb* '309;*' the \ine 
and olive in, 309 ; -mines in, 311, 

F ■ , 
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. M'S-i -Viinsatisfactory Listory of tlie I Tabueots, 115 


412 

Spi^OAEDl * naturally indolent, 64 ; 
influence of the Eomans on, 94; 
braver j -of, at the battle of Met- 
. "atiru^^-^SS.; Spanish hostages, 
«' Scipijj ‘;Africanus’s kind treatment 
of, 3It ; . fidelity of to Carthage, 
"'declifihS; 321 ; increase of Scipio’s 
' influence Tvyith, 325 ; insurrection 
of, ^5''; ’^ probable causes of it, 
336 "fidelity of Spanish chiefs 
,shhkehi4vhen Scipio falls ill, 340 ; 
, ijetcd^d .rspaniards defeated and 
345 

SPOpEOTM, 40 -^'defies Hannibal, 47, 
414.; one of the eighteen Latin 
V^colonies faithful to Kome, 258 
Su%'^,340; 341; 342 
.BuEs's‘AVt.^Latin colony, one of the 
^faithl^. twelve, 256 ; 393 ; 412 
Ste^£A34; 88; 124; 127; 132; 

137;'l53'hf5^< / 

;SuL^o, 56 ; 404, 406 
:^T7iiPicius Galba, P. (consul, 211 
rv\B.o.), 164; succeeds M. Laevinus 
, . . in Epirus in command of the war 
against Philip, 211 240 ; 251 

'StTTRlUM, Latin colony, ' one of the 
’!'• faithless twelve, 256 
;-S;pgAX, Numidian chief, war of Car- 
"S^ginians with, 184 ; Scipio sends 
'-*4j3felins to negotiate with, 333 
SwACUSE, 191 ; 195 ; insurrection 
at, 196 ; murder of Hiero’s des- 
cendants, 198 ; popular party 
triumphs, 204 ; besieged by Mar- 
cellus, 206 ; defended by Archi- 
medes, 207, 208 ; uncertain chrono- 
logy of the siege, 210 ; blockade 
of, 210, 211 ; jNIarcellus ^Yinte^s 
at, 213 B.C., 216 ; blockade raised, 
217 ; sends to Macedon for help, 
218 ; part of, taken by Marcellus, 
219-221 ; insurrection of the mer- 
cenaries at, 226 ; betrayed to the 
Romans, taken and plundered, 
227 ; wretched condition of, 228- 
230 ; 248 ; th^; Syracusans beg 
Marcellus to become their patron, 
249 


Tagus, river, 272 ; 322 
Taiiei?tu:m, 100 ; 106 ; 111 ; 128 ; 129 ; 
hetrayed to Hannibal, 138-144; 
situation of, 140 ; 152 ; 155 ; 160 ; 
173 ; 225 ; 251 ; 254 ; 260 ; betrayed 
to the Romans, 261 ; 265 ; 267 ; 
277 ; 281 
TAERACEfA, 53 

Takraco, Roman army w“mters there 
{209 B,a) 304; 319 : 323; 327; 
333 ; 345 ; 347 
Taurea, see Jubellius 
Taubiki, attacked by Hannibal, 28, 
370 

Taxatio^t, property tax, 121 ; 244 
Teaxum, 84 ; 91 ; 92 ; 106 ; 176 ; 
393 ; 394 

Teaeco, king of Ethiopia, in Spain, 
308 

Telesia, 53 ; 393 

Teeektius Vaero, C. (praetor, 218 
B.C.), 59 ; elected consul, 216 
B.C., 62; his origin and past 
career, ib. ; commander at battle 
of Caimse, 68-75 ; manly conduct 
at Canusium, and retnm to Rome, 
80-82; doubtfulness of the storj' 
that he was ofiexed the dictator- 
ship, 82; 95; 103; 125; 137; 
brings hostages from Etruria to 
Rome, 208 B.c., and occupies 
Arretium, 266 ; 275 ; 277 
Thapsus, peninsula near Syracuse, 
217 

Thejiistus, brother-in-law of Hier- 
onymus, 196 ; murder of, 197 
Theasvmekus, lake, impossibility of 
settling exact site of battle, 41 ; 
battle of, 42-44, 384-393 ; Roman 
losses at, 52 ; 203 

Thucydides, 183 ; more trustworthy 
than other contemporary writers 
in his estimate of the characters of 
the eminent men in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 295 
Thurh, 155 

Tice^us, engagement on the, 29 
Tifata, mountain near Capua, 111 ; 

126 ; 129 ; 157 ; 166 
Torture, applied to slaves, 177 , 
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TitAGiscus, Tarentine conspirator 
against Rome, 141 
Trebia, battle of, 33-35, 373-378 
Turditanu (Spain), 306 
Tyche, a quarter of Syracuse, 219, 
221 

Umbria, 97 ; 278 ; 279 ; 283 ; 340 

Valerius Antias, historian, (ESO ; 410 
Valerius LiEviNus, M. (pnetor, 
215 B.C.), 105; in Apulia, 106, 
119, 130, 137 ; paralyses the 
whole power of Macedon, 189, 
233 ; consul, 210 B.a, 233 ; I 
takes Agrigentum, 235 ; severity ! 
to its inhabitants, 235 ; accom- ' 
plishes the conquest of Sicily, 235 ; 
prophesies the future welfare of 
Sicily, 236 ; consul, 211 b.c., 242 ; 
patriotic proposition for raising 
money for the state, 245 ; 246 ; 
252; 273 

Varro, Terentius I 

Varro, the Roman savanij on the I 
passes of the Alps, 372 ] 


Vegetius, on the Roman s\ybr^’;S9r> 
Venafrum, 56 V 

Venuslv, 129, 251 ; one oC: Hie 
eighteen Latin colonics faithful to 
Rome, 258 ; ^larcellus takes refuge 
at, 261 ; 267 ; 271 ; 400 \ 

Vesta, Temple of, Fire at/jJi 
Veturl\n Tribe, 241 . . 

Veturius Philo, L., 292 ;.ohc of the 
three who brought the news of the 
battle of jMetaunis to Rome, 292 • 

ViBius ViRRius, head of the. Cartha- 
ginian party in Capua, 102.;. 11 65 ; 

VuLTURNUs, river, ,53; ; 

158 ; 162; 165. j 178'" ' ‘ 

V 

Wars, occasions when thcy’ pught 
to he related circurastaptially, 

183 /vfV 

Women, virtue of RompiV, faRp, * 
149 ; . two Capuan, r^store^l to 
favour after taking. >of Capua hy 
the Romans, 179 . - 

20IPPUS, son-in-law of Hiero, 191 * 

./* , 


THE END. 
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Sir. Arnold’s Essay last year obtained the prize foui 
honour of Dr. Arnold, his grandfather. It is an admirable S] 
of careful and thorough work; and in addition to its i 
merits, it stands quite alone as a brief and simple sketch 
Roman provincial administration. — Acadany, 

As a whole,' indeed, the book is the best ' ’ 

subject, and if in this review undue space 
its defects, it is because we hope that Sir. 'Arnold may 
supersede it by a more complete work, and may not be ui 
to learn what are the faults he has specially to be cai 
avoiding. — Athenxum. 

We sincerely trust that Mr. Arnold’s success will stimiil 
to remove by further studies tlie necessary imperfections 
present volume, arising partly from lack of fuller acquaints 
the sources of information, and partly from his being conqi 
adapt his materials to the dimensions of an essa}'. It is ab 
impossible to compress the history of Roman provincial adn: 
tion, extending over seven hundred years, within such 
limits. With wider reading, more systematic arrange! 
topics, and a clearer separation between the tcclinical and lii 
the author might produce a work of inestimable value 
students of this period of Roman liistory. In its present : 
strongly recommend it to the notice, not of the historian al 
also of the English politician, for there are man3" striking a 
between the Roman and British colonial dependencies. The 
of that ancient colossal system, vdih. the causes of its pr 
and ultimate decay, is full of lessons for those who have a j 
guiding the destinies of its modern counterpart . — BriCvdi Q 
Hemcta, 

A volume not unworthy of the illustrious name of its an 
its comprehensive and masteflj" clearness of exposition, 
fulness of its inquiry. It may he confidently rccommc: 
students as a text-book for ’whidlrthcy will learn to be gra 
Daily r 
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;t::^-Prize:^^ys are not generally worth reproduction, but that of 
Arnold, late scholar of University College, Oxford, which 
gained* ihe Arnold Prize in 1879, is an exception to this rule.^ His 
':^s.say:^ ,the Roman Bxisicm of Provincial Administration^ an 
exiadfetiVe and accurate summaiy of the chief results of modem 
inquiry intd-'-the principles upon which Imperial Home contrived 
to "keep in hand her vast and heterogeneous empire ; one of the 
inost.important of those principles, as Mr. Arnold is properly care- 
ful to/show, being the share of duties and responsibilities eveiy- 
whei;;^ ‘leftr.^.'.the local magistrates of the innumerable provincial 
>|:jowns/“jI'he':m?mm^ was, in fact, the basis of the Roman 
:*:^^Tincial '’administration ; and the gradual transfer of responsi* 
iUities from the municipal magistrates to the imperial governor 
'f.VivTf/t'' ■ ■ 1'”'' d"'‘''’ne of the brightest feature in that adminis- 

JS.-i'i ■ its collapse. LIr. Arnold’s book ought to 

-'l^rove a valuable handbook to the student of Roman history, and it 
ris satisfactory to note that a grandson of Dr. Arnold, in whose 
^h^mory the Arnold Prize was founded, has inherited an aptitude 
^'fe^-’bistorical studies. — Gordian, 

;J;2Affl^^,arts of the book are well written and scholarly, but the 
‘Ji^ halfj^coyering less familiar ground, appears to us to have on 
't]bLe’whole‘'tliu ihost merit. It is not only comparatively new but 
very important ground,, inasmuch as it is in the period of the later 
Empire, and especially in its financial and municipal systems, that 
the most important- - points of connection between ancient and 
mpdem institurims may. ^e . traced. — New York Nation, 

" ^^r. Am old^s interesting book is of a class by no means common 
ih^ngland, and we unhesitatingly recommend it to both scholars 
aulf-students. — Notes and Queri^, . 
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historian 


VC 'pilose who wish, not merely to "know the details of the Roman 
Kdvincial system, but to measure the results of the system both 
for' good and for evil, may learn much from ilr. Arnold’s pages. — 
Saturday Review, 

J'We congratulate Sir. Arnold on having produced 
worthy ofebein^hssociated with the raemoiy of the great 1 
.and scholar whose name he bears. — Spectator, 

A work oh a learned subject by a young writer is apt to be very 
full indeed of learning ; and Mr. Arnold’s Essay absolutely bristles 
with names, and cases, and references. This is, however, a very 
good fault, and we think he may be fairly congratulated on having 
produced a work which will be of great utility to historical students 
of much longer standing than himself. He has made a beginning 
' worthy of the great historian whose name he inherits.* — Westminst^ 
‘0‘JRevieiv, 
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